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Edison 
Alkaline 
Cell 


See and examine 
it for yourself 


More than 100 Railroads 
use Edison Alkaline Bat- 
teries for railway train 
lighting or railway sig- 
naling or both. Their ex- 
perience has proved that 
a battery having a sturdy 
steel structure and an al- 
kaline solution is prefer- 
able to a battery con- 
structed of less rugged 
materials. 
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Factory and Main Office, Orange, New Jersey 


New York Boston Chicago 
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EDISON 
ALKALINE 
STORAGE 
BATTERIES 


—effect important savings in haul- 
age due to their light weight. 
(On standard 30 volt 300 am- 
pere hour equipment, Edison 
batteries save 2000 pounds per 
car). 


—eliminate costly repair bills. 


—reduce cost of handling at ter- 


minals. 
—save time. 
—save labor. 


—save money 
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Universal 


Cast Steel Drawbar Yokes 
Draft Lugs 
Cast Steel Draft Arms or Sills 


Tandem Draft Gear 
REENFORCE- 
. MENT 


















Triples Capacity 
reduces recoil 25” 
(for old or mew cars) 


Universal Draft Gear Attachment Co. 


Railway Exchange Building CHICAGO 

















PANTASOTE 


The National Standard for car curtains and 
car upholstery. Twenty years’ service tests 
have established its superiority to any other 
curtain material. 


AGASOTE 


For car headlinings and interior trim. A 
homogeneous waterproof board of great 
density and tensile strength. 
warp, blister or separate. 


It will not 


FIREPROOF AGASOTE 


Non-conductive qualities of heat and cold 
make it peculiarly well adapted for head- 
lining and interior trim for steel fireproof 
passenger cars, entirely eliminating the dis- 
advantage of steel for interior trim and 
giving the appearance of wood finish. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 


11 Broadway, New York Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
797 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 











WILSON’S . 
STERILIZED 


CURLED, HAIR | 


“UPHOLSTERY DE LUXE”’ 


UNEXCELLED: FOR DURABLE, SANITARY UPHOLSTERY 
IN NEW-CARS, OR IN THE REPAIRING OF OLD ROLLING STOCK 


SAMPLES AND PRICES GLADLY FURNISHED 


uns ‘Geese eee Aloe 
[WILSON & Co} 


4100 S. ASHLAND AVE. 





CHICAGO 





SARCO MINERAL RUBBER ASPHALTS 


SARCO No. 6 Waterproofing SARCO Mineral Rubber Floors 


SARCO Bituminous Putty SARTAC-Damp-Proofing 
SARCO S-M Paint SARCO R. S. A. Specifications 
SARCO Refrigerator Compound SARCO Roof Cement 


SARCO PRODUCTS INSURE PURITY AND RELIABILITY 


Promptness—Service—Efficiency 
<Q stanvard ASPHALT & RUBBER CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














DICKINSON DEVICES 


Cast Iron Smoke Jacks 
Light Fire-Proof Smoke Jacks 
Ventilators All Materials 
Cast Iron Chimneys 
Cast Iron Buildings 
Telephone Booths 


PAUL DICKINSON Inc., 3346 South Artesian Ave., Chicage 

















GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


ECONOMICAL—SYSTEMS OF MERIT—wILL NOT FREEZE 


PRESSURE 


VAPOR 
SYSTEMS SYSTEMS 


VAPOR AND PRESSURE 
SYSTEMS 


HOT WATER ELECTRIC 
SYSTEMS SYSTEMS 


AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL FOR ALL SYSTEMS—VENTILATORS 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 














CHASE 





CHASE GOAT BRAND PLUSHES AND 
IMITATION LEATHER 


Quality standards are fixed and dependable 


Several months ago a seat cover of Chase Plush was sent to us with the 
statement that it nad been in continual service for twenty-four years. 


L. C. CHASE & CO. 


Ca 88 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 826 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO. 321 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 303 Majestic Bldg., DETROIT. 
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In quite a considerable number of annual reports of railroad 
presidents in the last two years mention has been made of 
inroads which automobiles are making 
on railroad passenger business. There 
Preventatives of is another aspect, ——— of - de- 

. +73: velopment of the automobile and auto- 
Railroad Building chile truck which may turn out to be 
of considerable advantage to railroad development. The 
use of the automobile and the automobile truck is acting as 
a preventative of branch line railroad building, thus con- 
serving capital for betterments to existing lines. A good 
road is built by the state or county and this road, with the 
development of the automobile truck, acts as a feeder for the 
railroads which it crosses and, moreover, a feeder built with 
the public’s capital and not the railroad company’s capital. 
Unprofitable branch line mileage has been the old man of 
the sea on the back of many a railroad in this country. A 
good state or county road crossing a railroad will be a 
feeder to it for 40 to 50 miles on either side of the track. At 
the present time there are many rural communities which are 
sending freight and passengers over 40 miles or more of 
good road to the nearest railroad by automobile—as much 
traffic as the railroad could hope to get over a branch line, 
the interest charges on which would be great enough to eat up 
nearly all the profit on the line haul. 


Automobiles as 





One outstanding feature of the annual track inspection of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, described elsewhere in these col- 
umns, is the spirit of friendly rivalry 
shown by the rank and file of the 
maintenance forces. As the date of 
the inspection implies, the inspection 
trip was made after the summer’s work 
had been completed and the track brought up to its best con- 
(ition in preparation for the winter. It is apparent that the 
knowledge that its work is to be inspected causes each sec- 
tion gang to make an especial effort to have conditions on 
its individual section not only equal to, but better than 
those obtaining on other sections. The results of this rivalry 
are evinced in the present condition of the track and struc- 
tures. Notwithstanding the difficulties that attended the car- 


The Pennsylvania 
Annual Track 


Inspection 


rying out of the season’s program, caused by the great 
increase in traffic, the difficulty in obtaining materials and 
the labor shortage, it is the opinion of the higher officers that 
the tracks and structures were never in better condition. 


The convention of the Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and 
Car Foremen’s Association, held at Indianapolis, Ind., last 
week, proved extraordinarily success- 


Car ful. At previous conventions practi- 
Department cally all of the time has been given to 
Convention the discussion of changes in the inter- 


change rules with a view to securing a 
correct and uniform interpretation. This year it was not 
necessary to use all of the time for this purpose and, as will 
be noted from the report of the meeting, a number of individ- 
ual papers were read relating to car department problems. 
This added greatly to the interest and value of the meeting 
and seemed to be appreciated by all of the unusually large 
number of members in attendance. Another innovation 
which was well received was the presentation of the papers 
in the prize competition on Car Department Apprenticeship 
and the announcement of the winners. This association, com- 
posed of interchange and car inspectors and car foremen who 
are necessarily in intimate touch with the practical detail 
problems of the department, should prove a most valuable 
adjunct to the Master Car Builders’ Association and a close 
second to it. Judging from the forward stride which it has 
taken during the past year its members are fully awake as 
to these possibilities and intend to make the most of them. 


Nearly every receiver of freight on a large scale has a bunch 
of grievances, or memories of grievances, against the rail- 
roads, because of delays to important 
shipments, and the railroad agent who 
with has to deal with such receivers has to 
Freight Cars do a good deal of explaining, of course; 
many people seem never to realize the 

impossibility of moving all freight at express speed, and this 
need of explaining will never end. A perusal of the numerous 
printed circulars which the railroads everywhere have lately 
sent to shippers, appealing for prompt loading and unload- 


Economizing 
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ing of cars, brings this point to mind; for they are uniformly 
silent concerning it. The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
appeal looks at both sides of the question, but that appeal is 
so mild and general that, by itself, it will not arouse anybody. 
Of course, the railroad officer does not ignore his own part in 
the problem of averting a car famine, but in his circulars 
he seems to ignore it. The psychologists tell us that it is 
well, in many situations, to acknowledge even some faults of 
which we are not guilty; psychology might be an aid in this 
matter. ‘Two of these circulars bring out points not usually 
touched upon. That of the Delaware & Hudson (which is 
notable for its excellent typography and arrangement) re- 
minds consignees that holding a car overnight with a small 
quantity of freight—perhaps the last ton—may use up a 
whole day. It is to be hoped that the teamsters’ union will 
not thwart this suggestion by refusing to work a few minutes 
after union hours to finish unloading a car. The Texas & 
Pacific takes the shippers into its confidence, in a practical 
way, as follows: 

Quite a large percentage of the Texas & Pacific loading goes beyond our 

rails. We must receive from our connections empties to take the place of 
these loads in order to keep a supply. That we may secure the largest 
number of empties in exchange .for these loads, it is necessary that the 
routing beyond the Texas & Pacific rails (except destination delivery) 
be left open, thus giving us a chance to deliver loads to such of our con- 
nections as will give us the most empties for your benefit. Can we depend 
upon you for this assistance? 
To the congressman, jealous of the “rights of the people,” 
this may seem to be a very irregular proposal. To give away 
the right to route your freight will be looked upon as a dan- 
gerous concession. But the proposed arrangement will pro- 
mote true reciprocity, and, no doubt, conduce to the most 
expeditious movement of all freight. And, as suggested in 
the latter part of the paragraph, this will be to the advantage 
of shippers as well as carriers. 


MORE ABOUT THE CAR SITUATION 


LTHOUGH from the standpoint of statistics the car 
situation today is no more encouraging than it was 
early last spring when the eastern freight accumulation con- 
ference was called and demurrage rates were temporarily in- 
creased, railways and shippers seem less perturbed and busi- 
ness not so adversely affected as at that time. Embargoes 
at the eastern ports are placed with less frequency and al- 
though shippers in general are clamoring for cars, little com- 
plaint as yet has been heard from consignees. It is never- 
theless a fact that the eastern roads now have in their pos- 
session about 100,000 cars more than they own, and that the 
carriers in the rest of the country are having difficulty in 
handling an unprecedented business with less than normal 
equipment. ‘There is a severe shortage of box cars in the 
granger states, of coal and box cars in the territory of the 
Central Freight Association, of box cars in the South and 
Southwest, and of coal cars in the East. The railroads, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and various state commis- 
sions, as well as organizations of the shippers, have issued 
circulars urging co-operation to the end that equipment be 
kept circulating as rapidly as possible. State commissions 
likewise have called hearings with a view of determining 
ways and means of further alleviating the car shortage. 
How much more serious the car situation will become is, 
of course, a matter of conjecture. Unquestionably both the 
railroads and the shippers gained much valuable experience 
during the early part of the year which is of service to them 
at the present time. Mild weather during the remainder 
of the fall would do much to facilitate the movement of cars. 
In some respects the grain movement this year constitutes less 
of a spectre to railroad men than it did last year, when the 
crops were unusually heavy and matured late on account of 
an extended period of rain. The United States Department 
of Agriculture estimates the yield of winter and spring wheat 
for 1916 at approximately 600,000,000 bu., as compared with 
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an estimated yield of 1,000,000,000 bu. for last year. The oat 
crop for 1916 is estimated at 1,230,000,000 bu., as compared 
with 1,540,000,000 bu. for 1915, and the barley crop for 
1916 is estimated at 184,000,000 bu., as against 237,000,000 
bu. for 1915. Not only is the yield of grain far short of 
what it was last year, but the movement of grain started 
earlier this year than in 1915. 

The following table shows the receipts and shipments of 
oats and wheat to and from western storage centers and ocean 
ports of the United States, from July 1, to September 30, 
1916, inclusive, as compared with the same period in 1915: 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND Oats IN JuLy, AuGuUST AND 


SEPTEMBER, 1915 aNnp 1916 
Wheat 


_ Received (bu.)— 1916 1915 
Western Points 135,000,000 118,000,000 
Seaboard Cities 82,000,000 47,000,000 


Shipped (bu.)— 
Western Points 82,000,000 75,000,000 69,000,000 
Seaboard Cities ....... 69,000,000 39,000,000 39,000,000 

The great corn movement will not begin until spring, and 
therefore does not concern us in considering the immediate 
future. Government forecasts of the corn crop, however, 
indicate that the yield for 1916 will fall short of that of the 
previous year by about 300,000,000 bu. More than the usual 
amount of corn may be kept on the farms this year for feed- 
ing purposes because of the high prices of cattle and hogs. 

In spite of the small crops and the early beginning of the 
grain movement, the elevators in the middle western storage 
centers and at the ocean ports are filled to capacity and 
thousands of grain cars crowd the sidings of these points 
waiting to be unloaded. The prices of wheat, corn, and rye 
are the highest in history, with the result that there is a gen- 
eral clamor for cars. The carriers are moving grain as fast 
as equipment, elevator capacity and ships can handle it. 
The lack of enough ocean going vessels to take grain from 
the elevators as fast as it is ready for shipment is largely 
The Great 


Oats 

a4 mn 
1915 

79,000,000 

27,000,000 


57,000,000 
20,000,000 


1916 
113,000,000 
43,000,000 


responsible for the slowness of the movement. 
Lakes freighters, sold by the railroads under compulsion, 
have not been available to aid in carrying grain to the East. 
A negligible tonnage of grain has been shipped from Chicago 
to Buffalo via water this year, whereas formerly approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the total grain shipments from Chicago 


took the water route. The carriers, who protested against 
the sale of their lake lines, surely are not to be blamed if 
their boats have left the lakes or are now engaged in the 
transportation of other freight for their present owners. 

Although the problem confronting transportation officials 
is a difficult one, according to records of past years we may 
anticipate a slackening in the demand for cars in the early 
part of November. In the meantime the trend of traffic con- 
tinues to be towards the East, and the number of western 
cars in that territory continues to increase with resultant 
embarrassment to the originating roads. Car congestion 
in the East is due rather to the tremendous increase 
in business activity than to a lack of shipping facili- 
ties, as is generally supposed. Our exports for the first 
seven months of 1916 were 2,926,000,000 tons, as compared 
with 1,970,000,000 tons for 1915, and 1,201,000,000 tons 
for a corresponding period in 1914. The great war has 
transformed the entire territory east of Chicago and north of 
the Ohio, extending to the seaboard, into one vast work- 
shop. Factories and cities have sprung up where nothing 
existed before the war. Business has increased faster than 
the manufacturer’s ability to increase his facilities for 
handling it, with the result that sidings overflow with cars, 
and cars are received faster than they can be disposed of, 
resulting in a general accumulation which impedes traffic 
throughout the entire territory. 

It is thought by some, that not only the West and South, 
hut the East itself would be benefited by the voluntary re- 
turn of cars to the originating roads. No doubt the East 
needs all the cars that it now has and many more, but it 
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lacks sufficient trackage and adequate loading and unloading 
facilities. If some of the western and southern cars were 
sent to the home roads the circulation of equipment in the 
East, which is now hampered by the congestion at terminals 
and at manufacturing centers, would accelerate, to the ad- 
vantage of both shipper and carrier. An increase in the 
per diem rate on cars has been suggested as a means of 
effecting the return of equipment to the home roads. 

Although freight cars are obviously designed for trans- 
portation purposes, there are still many shippers who find 
it economical to use them for storage purposes. As long as 
this is true there is need for a revision of the demurrage 
rules. No time is better suited to such a reform than the 
present, when necessity dictates that every means be used 
to increase the circulation of equipment. 


BROTHERHOOD JOURNALS PLEASE COPY 


REPORT of the public hearing before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce on August 31 in con- 
nection with legislation relative to the threatened strike of 
railway employees, has just been issued from the government 
printing office, having been held up nearly a month for cor- 
rections since a tentative report was issued on the morning 
following the hearing. A large number of corrections have 
been made in the report and some additional matter has been 
inserted, but there is a slight error which was not corrected, 
to which we feel we ought to call attention, in view of the 
great interest in this document and the wide circulation it 
is being given by the brotherhoods, who have had some 
400,000 copies printed for distribution among their members. 
A. B. Garretson, president of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, was giving the committee some information regarding 
railway wages and salaries to guide it in its efforts to deter- 
mine whether the members of the brotherhood should receive 
an increase in wages. He said that the total annual payroll 
of the railways is $1,381,000,000, and he divided it as fol- 
lows: 


“There are 309,000 trainmen accounted for there and they get $387,000,- 
000. The clerical force amounts to 300,000 and they get $216,000,000. 
All the other employees of the railways, except the official force, get 


52.000 railway officials on this continent. 
They get $364,000,000 and they do not cut it down and give it to this 
80 per cent that are so illy paid. Their average is $7,000 and over half 
of them do not draw any more money than passenger conductors. So you 
see that it raises those that are above the average. Charity does not 
begin at home,” 


The Railway Age Gazette, in its issue for September 22, 
page 483, published an editorial entitled ““More Lies About 
Railway ‘Salaries.” This was devoted to comment on an 
article which recently was published in the American Railway 
Employees’ Journal. Mr. Garretson’s statements are, if possi- 
ble, more preposterously false than those which we quoted 
from the Railway Employees’ Journal. The fact that they 
come from the chief spokesman of the labor brotherhoods 
indicates either an amount of ignorance on the part of the 
labor leaders that is beyond comprehension or a deliberate 
attempt by them to mislead their followers and the American 
public. We believe it is the latter. 

The statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
the only source available from which to get correct figures 
regarding the wages and salaries of all classes of railway 
officers and employees, and these statistics demonstrate the 
falsity of Mr. Garretson’s statements. Mr. Garretson gives 
the total compensation paid annually to officers and em- 
ployees as $1,381,000,000. This figure is from the com- 
mission’s statistics for the year ended June 30, 1914, “State- 
ment No. 24,” page 29. In exactly the same statement ap- 
pear the statistics regarding the total compensation paid to 
all the eighteen classes into which the commission divides 
officers and employees, including ‘general officers,” “‘other 
officers,” “‘general office clerks,” etc. On page 26 of the same 
volume, in “Statement No. 21,” are given the numbers of the 
officers and employees of all the various classes. 


$413,000,000. There are only 
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Mr. Garretson ignores all these statistics, and gives figures 
which are absolutely fictitious. He says, “the clerical force 
amounts to 300,000, and they get $216,000,000.” According 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission there are 87,106 gen- 
eral office clerks, and they receive $75,429,665. Mr. Garret- 
son says, ‘There are only 52,000 railway officials on this 
continent. They get $364,000,000.” Mr. Garretson certainly 
doesn’t care what he says! The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s statistics show that there were in 1914 only 5,740 
general officers of the railways, and that their total compensa- 
tion was only $21,338,995. There were only 11,153 other 
officers, who received $24,247,155. The average salary of 


the general officers was, therefore, only $3,717 a year. The 
average for the other officers was only $2,174 a year. The 


total salaries of all of the officers of all of the railways 
amounted to a little over $45,000,000, or $319,000,000 less 
than Mr. Garretson’s total, and the average was $2,106, 
which is not much more than the passenger conductors 
receive. 

We note that Mr. Garretson or someone has made some 
corrections in the language of this paragraph because the 
tentative print quoted him as saying that “very few” of the 
officers draw less than $7,000, but he has let the figures stand. 
In view of the fact that the conductors were about to receive 
an increase in pay of about 21 per cent, possibly Mr. Garret- 
son felt rather liberal at the time, but he should not be so 
careless with other people’s money, especially as some of the 
400,000 brotherhood members who read it may become envious 
of the pay received by their officers and may again feel diffi- 
culty in restraining the “primal instincts” which Mr. Garret- 
son said had impelled them to threaten a strike on that oc- 
casion. At any rate, they should recall that the officers, al- 
though some of them receive more money than the train em- 
ployees, have not yet been able to persu: ade C ongress to give 
them the eight-hour day, and that many of then are under 
responsibility during the full twenty-four hours. As some of 
the members of the brotherhoods who will be misled by Mr. 
Garretson’s carelessness are not regular readers of the Rail- 
way Age Gazette, we trust that if the editors of the brother- 
hood journals, who sometimes do read it, will call this slight 
additional correction to their attention in their own columns, 
it may prevent some heartburnings and other primal instincts. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 
HE Chesapeake & Ohio is the only railroad in the United 
States operating over 2,000 miles of road that has an 
average revenue trainload of more than 1,000 tons. In the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, the average revenue train- 
load was 1,003 tons, an increase of 97 tons over the average 
in the previous year. This index of operating efficiency 
should be kept in mind in studying the financial results 
which were obtained last year. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio earned in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1916, 10.96 per cent income available for dividends 
on its outstanding $62,793,000 common stock. ‘This is better 
even than the best previous record made in 1910 when 10.02 
per cent was earned. A very heavy increase in shipments 

of bituminous coal accounts in large part for the increase 
in gross earnings in 1916 as compared with 1915. The total 
tonnage of all freight carried in 1916 was 37,620,000, an 
increase over 1915 of 7,571,000 tons. The total tonnage 
of bituminous coal carried in 1916 was 26,494,000, an 
increase over the previous year of 5,384,000 tons. Industrial 
activity and prosperity and extraordinary heavy exports of 
coal due to war conditions are the explanation of the greater 
part of the increase last year as compared with the year 
before. Extraordinarily heavy movement of traffic due to 
these causes is to a certain extent temporary, but it may well 
be that the gains made in coal traffic can be held in another 


way. ‘ 
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‘The Chesapeake & Ohio Northern is the name under which 
the Chesapeake & Ohio is building a line from Limeville, 
Ky., on the main line, to Waverly, Ohio, on the Norfolk & 
Western, 30 miles. This line is nearly completed and it is 
expected that it will be in operation in time to handle the 
coal shipments for the Great Lakes at the opening of naviga- 
tion in 1917. The Chesapeake & Ohio has completed 
arrangements for trackage rights over the Norfolk & Western 
from Waverly to Valley Crossing, near Columbus, on the 
Hocking Valley. A majority of the Hocking Valley stock 
was bought by the Chesapeake & Ohio in 1910. As an 
investment pure and simple, this purchase of the Hocking 
Valley was a profitable one. Up to the present, however, 
it has failed to serve to the full the other purpose back of 
the purchase, namely, to provide a means for the shipment 
of coal originating on the Chesapeake & Ohio north to the 
lakes by a route which would give the Chesapeake & Ohio 
a profitable division of the through rate. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio had a half interest in the Kanawha & Michigan 
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$4,233,000. The increase in revenues amounted to 22.2 per 
cent and in expenses to 15.4 per cent. More than half of 
the increase in expenses, however, was in maintenance of 
equipment. It is pretty safe to say that the Chesapeake & 
Ohio has in the past few years been hampered by a lack of 
rolling stock and of locomotives best adapted to the operating 
needs of the property. It may be that in 1915 maintenance 
of equipment expenditures were held down almost too rigidly, 
necessitating expenditures in 1916 that were in the nature 
of getting back to a higher standard. With the purchase of 
34 locomotives and 4,138 freight cars, and with the very 
large expenditures for maintenance of equipment, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio has presumably gone a long way toward greatly 
improving its equipment situation. The remarkably good 
showing in train loading testifies to the success of these 
efforts. 

With an increase of 26.5 per cent in the ton mileage of 
revenue freight—the total in 1916 was 10,296,500,000— 
there was an increase of only 7.1 per cent in transportation 
expenses, the total in 1916 being $13,810,000. 

With the sale during the year of $40,180,000 5 per cent 
convertible 30-year bonds and the retirement of $33,000,000 
5-year 5 per cent secured notes, the company has immensely 
improved its financial position. Under the provisions of 
the indenture securing the notes the Chesapeake & Ohio 
obligated itself to spend a certain amount for additions and 
betterments each year during the life of the notes before the 
payment of dividends. With the retirement of these notes 
this restriction is removed, and while apparently it is the 
determination of the directors to continue to spend consid- 
erable sums out of surplus earnings available for dividends 
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The Chesapeake & Ohio and the Hocking Valley 


which gave it its connection with the Hocking Valley, but 
the haul was so short on the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Kanawha & Michigan’s share of the through rate so great, 
that there was little, if any, profit directly to the the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio on coal business originating on its lines and 
moving via this route to the Great Lakes. With the opening 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern the Chesapeake & 
Ohio will get the full haul from the coal fields to Waverly, 
Ohio, on the Hocking Valley, out of the rate for which it 
will have to pay only the trackage rental to the Norfolk & 
Western for use of that company’s line from Waverly to 
Valley Crossing, 61 miles. The opening of this Chesapeake 
& Ohio Northern line will therefore be of very considerable 
importance in permanently increasing the Chesapeake & 
Ohio’s coal traffic. A satisfactory outlet to the lakes has 
been badly needed for a fuller development of what is poten- 
tially a very profitable business for the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
With operating revenues amounting to $48,239,000 in 1916, 
an. increase over the previous year of $8,775,000, the company 
had total operating expenses of $31,789,000, an increase of 


for additions and betterments, the fact that this is a volun- 
tarily adopted policy and not a restriction on the free action 
of the board, of itself is an improvement to the company’s 
credit. 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, there was a surplus 
available for dividends of $6,879,000. All of this was trans- 
ferred to profit and loss and by so much increased the assets 
of the company without the issue of any securities. The 
total discount and expenses in connection with the bond issue 
and taking up of the notes was charged to profit and loss, 
necessitating a debit of $2,814,805. At the end of the year 
there was $7,005,000 free cash on hand and no loans and 
bills payable, except a nominal $95,000 coming under this 
head. 

It may be recalled that the Chesapeake & Ohio was required 
to make refunds under the West Virginia two-cent fare law of 
excess fares collected during the testing of the constitutionality 
of the law. Apparently about all of these refunds have now 
been paid, there being less than three thousand dollars paid 
on this account in 1916. 
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Since 1909, when the present management took the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, a total of $153,444,000 par value of securities 
has been issued or assumed. The company realized 
$145,429,000 from the sale of these securities and with this 
money paid off $84,719,000 of securities, leaving net 
$60,710,000 with which the management bought the stock of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana (the Chicago line), the 
majority stock of the Hocking Valley, the stock of the White 
Sulphur Springs, Inc. (new Greenbriar Hotel), and the stock 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern, beside various other 
smaller blocks of stock of subsidiaries, at a total cost of 
$20,929,000; bought bonds of subsidiaries at a total cost 
of $6,717,000; bought outright the Coal River Railway, the 
Raleigh & Southwestern and the Virginia Air Line at a total 
cost of $4,193,000; and spent for additions and betterments 
to property $18,084,000, and additional equipment, less 
retirals, $19,849,000. This is a total of $69,773,000. In 
other words, during the last seven years approximately 
$9,000,000 of stockholders’ money has been invested in 
additional assets. 

The statement of which the above paragraph is an abstract 
is given in the Chesapeake & Ohio annual report in a form 
that is unique among American railroad companies. The 
form of the statement is simple and intelligible to the layman 
and is an admirable recognition of the duty which rests on 
a board of directors to give to their stockholders a simple, 
understandable account of their stewardship of the stock- 
holders’ property. 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 
tion in 1916 as compared with 1915: 


1916 1915 
Average mileage operated............. 2,375 2,369 
PECISNE- TOEVENUE <c.sicsntesarewwearcis $39,079,087 $31,288,537 
Passenger revenue .......-eeee0- 5,998,044 5,696,088 
Total operating revenues ............ 48,239,012 39,464,037 
Mairtenance of way and structures 5,553,447 4,694,522 
Maintenance of equipment ....... 10,561,094 8,234,170 
PRS CRREDRES 4 50lh4i5s'049-siaveww a 645,189 650,407 
Transportation expenses ......... 13,809,686 12,896,079 
General GXBENSES  o.5.eescicecevien’e 953,685 873,883 
Total operating expenses............. 31,789,179 27,556,414 
(LO RAAT ye Boe POE RO Re re 1,587,407 1,349,497 
OOSTAUNE INCOME. 6.6 sc: grercieisdccccsineess 14,842,218 10,549,914 
RGR SRCONIE! Goats cee micas sao 16,023,752 11,568,133 
LS RET So a eee ee ee 6,879,216 2,663,537 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


‘THE Illinois Central has perfomed the rather remarkable 

feat of making a substantial reduction in transportation 
expenses in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, as compared 
with the previous fiscal year. Operating revenues were the 
largest in the history of the company—$69,077,000, or 11.21 
per cent more than in 1915. The ton-mile rate was the lowest 
in the history of the company—S.46 mills, comparing with 
5.48 mills in 1915, the previous low rate. ‘The achievement 
of reducing the ratio of transportation expenses to total 
operating expenses from 35.77 in 1915 to 31.62 in 1916 was 
accomplished by the substitution of 48 Mikado locomotives 
for 72 smaller locomotives retired; by better supervision of 
train movement, and by a very successful campaign of fuel 
economy and of attention to loss and damage and other 
claims. The new Mikados were equipped with superheaters, 
and superheaters were put on one Atlantic type and two 
Pacific type passenger locomotives. 

The result of the betterment in available power is striking. 
The ton mileage of all freight carried was 8,514,500,000 in 
1916 as compared with 7,522,100,000 in 1915, an increase of 
992,400,000, or 13 per cent. The average length of haul was 
about the same—243 miles in 1916 and 240 miles in 1915. 
The mileage of revenue freight trains decreased by 2.14 per 
cent. The mileage of helping and light freight locomotives 
decreased by 20.13 per cent. The average trainload of all 
freight was 595 tons in 1916 as against 523 tons in 1915. 
The tons of all freight per revenue service locomotive-mile, 
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excluding switching miles, was 582 tons in 1916, comparing 
with 509 tons in 1915. 

The increase in trainload was helped by a better balanced 
traffic, loaded freight car mileage increasing by 12.63 per 
cent, with empty car mileage increasing only by 2.39 per 


cent. The average loading per loaded car, however, was not 
quite so good in 1916 as in 1915, being 23.80 tons and 24.09 
tons respectively. ‘The principal increase in freight traffic was 
in the tonnage of bituminous coal handled. This amounted 
to 14,065,000 tons in 1916, or 40.16 per cent of the total ton- 
nage carried, and to 12,389,000 tons in 1915, or 39.57 per 
cent of the total tonnage carried in 1915. 

The Illinois Central had hard sledding from 1911 up to the 
last half of 1915, through no fault of its management, but 
because of strikes, washouts and other unfortunate occur-: 
rences which could not be guarded against. Even in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, one of the factors which 
added considerably to the revenues of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific—the fact that the 
Panama canal was closed—probably took away from the 
Illinois Central’s revenue. There is evidence in this year’s 
annual report to show that up to the time of the arrival of the’ 
new Mikados the Illinois Central’s locomotive situation had 
never quite recovered from the effects of the shopmen’s strike 
four years ago. In 1911 the Illinois Central was in magnifi- 
cent physical condition. The strike and the floods since 
necessitated very heavy maintenance expenditures, and in this 
connection the Illinois Central management wisely spent con- 
siderable sums for additions and betterments, even when new 
capital was mighty hard to get. The result of this policy was 
quite suddenly shown up when the locomotives necessary to: 
make a fuller utilization of the plant were bought. 

In 1916 there was.a total of $6,098,000 spent for additions 
and betterments to road and equipment, of which approxi-’ 
mately $2,400,000 was for equipment covered by equipment, 
trust certificates. ‘There was a credit of $481,000 for steam 
locomotives retired and $448,000 for freight cars retired.’ 
Additions and betterments include the installation of 294 
track-miles of electric block signals, there being 452 miles’ 
additional now in process of installation. When this work is 
completed the entire railroad from Chicago to New Orleans’ 
will be block signaled. An engine house, car shop, washout: 
plant, office and turntable were built at Dyersburg, Tenn.,’ 
and a 10-stall roundhouse and 85-ft. turntable, etc., put in at’ 
Jackson, Tenn., and improvements were made to mechanical 
facilities at Freeport, Ill.; Waterloo, Iowa; Ft. Dodge, ‘Iowa; 
Cherokee, Iowa, and Nonconnah yard, at Memphis. New 
mechanical coaling stations were built at three points in IIli- 
nois and at one point in Iowa and one point in Kentucky. 

Maintenance of way expenses were affected by the cost of 
restoring tracks and bridges damaged by a tornado and high 
water near New Orleans in October, 1915, and also by higher 
rates of pay to section men. The total spent for maintenance 
of way and structures in 1916 was $9,507,000, an increase of 
$640,000 over the previous year. Maintenance of equipment 
expenses were abnormally high because of extraordinarily 
heavy charges for repairs, depreciation and retirement of 
freight cars. The total spent for maintenance of equipment 
was $16,548,000, or $2,604,000-—18.67 per cent—more than 
in the previous year. 

Mention should be made of the fact that the Central Fruit 
Despatch, which was organized in 1912 to take over the 
refrigerator service business of the Illinois Central, has 
proved unprofitable. The operations of this subsidiary were 
discontinued on September 1, 1914, and the Illinois Central 
accepted and took into its profit and loss account a loss of 
$547,000 on the venture. 

Notwithstanding the heavy maintenance expenses, the 
financial results of the year’s operations are more nearly like 
those of the Illinois Central before it ran into its streak of 
hard luck in 1912. Total operating revenues in 1916 
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amounted to $69,077,000, an increase of 11.21 
an increase in taxes 
operating income amounted to $14,155,000, an increase of 
After paying interest charges 
0, or $4,949,000 


1915. Notwithstanding 
$3,277,000 over 1915. 

was available 
more than was available in 1915. 


on the $109,286,000 outstanding stoc 


for dividends $11,655,00 
The 5 per cent dividends 


k called for less than 
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The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 
tion in 1916 as compared with 1915: 


1916 
there Average mileage operated....-+++eee++> 4,767 
Freight revenue ..-++eersseerees $50,045,039 
Passenger TeVENUE weeeeeerereees 13,582,092 
Total operating revenues ...+-+--+++: 69,077,343 
Maintenance of way and structures 9,506,527 
Maintenance of equipment......-- 16,547,749 

















1915 
4,770 
$44,446,222 
12,851,677 
62,111,552 
8,866,250 
13,943,804 
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half of the amount 
only securities sold durir 
ment trust certificates. 


the previous year, and no loans 
payable of $1,000,000 outstandi 


vear having been paid off. 


available for dividends in 1916. 
ag the year were $1,900,000 equip- 
At the end of the year there was 
$5,638,000 cash on hand. an increase of $3,052,000 over 
and bills payable, the bills 
ng at the beginning of the 


The Illinois Central and the Central of Georgia 


The 


Taxes 
Operating income 
Gross income 
Net income 
Appropriations 
Nividends 
Surplus 


Traffic expenses ..-+--+++e+5 
Transportation expenses ..-++++++ 
General expenses .. 
Total operating expenses ..+--++++++s 


: . 1,252,366 1,238,732 

21,841,050 22,217,903 
Leet Tee yy. 1,763,356 1,655,794 

51,173,728 47,975,197 
Caiaweneeae ees 3,724,021 3,233,838 
sc oi Saks ieee 14,155,087 10,878,473 
ales ae mip wwe sea 23,775,831 18,837,300 
in 11,807,565 6,859,162 
Se psbae Sense 152,932 153,903 
RES To. 5,464,800 5,464,800 
sinleWiute soe s emis <c 6,189,833 1,240,459 
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CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 


F OR the first time in its history the Chicago & North West- 

ern earned gross over $11,000 per mile. In the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1916, total operating revenues for the 
8,108 miles operated amounted to $91,314,000. After the 
payment of expenses, taxes and interest charges there was 
$17,283,000 available for dividends, and the 8 per cent on 
the preferred and 7 per cent on the common called for $11,- 
116,000, leaving a surplus to be credited to profit and loss 
of $6,167,000. 

The Chicago & North Western is a refutation of the uni- 
versal truth of certain generalities which are often applied to 
railroads. An average of $10,000 earnings per mile for a 
road doing a high class competitive business is often spoken 
of as the minimum which a system needs to be moderately 
profitable to its stockholders. With the exception of 1914 
the Chicago & North Western has never earned until this 
last year as much as $10,000 per mile. A network of branch 
line mileage, much of it the result of the keenest sort of 
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relations with the New York Central Lines, the Vanderbilts 
being directors of the North Western as well as the New 
York Central. Likewise, on the west it has very close rela- 
tions with the Union Pacific. Its double-track line, there- 
fore, from Chicago to Omaha is in a very strong strategic 
position for both east and westbound traffic. Added to these 
physical characteristics and traffic relations of the road is the 
fact that the company is not at all heavily capitalized and 
the relation of bonds to stock is that of 2 to 1%, which is 
a smaller proportion of bonds than most of the larger railroad 
systems have. Much of the mileage of the North Westen 
was not expensive to build, and maintenance costs are not 
heavy. In its maintenance of equipment the Chicago & 
North Western has for a number of years had low unit ex- 
penditures. Repairs, exclusive of renewals, depreciation and 
overhead, per locomotive in 1916 cost $2,545; per freight 
train car, $76; per passenger car, $540. Since it is a fact 
that the North Western equipment is kept up to a very high 
standard of repair, the conclusion is inevitable that in its 
car and locomotive repair costs the company is fortunate 
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The Chicago & North Western and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 


competition, has often proved very unprofitable. Witness 
the earlier competitive railroad building in the southeast 
and the competitive railroad building in the southwest in 
more recent years. ‘The Chicago & North Western, however, 
has a network of thousands of miles of branch lines, Very 
high class competitive passenger business is more often than 
not unprofitable. The Chicago & North Western does a large 
passenger business with fast schedules and fine trains in 
through service. 

The Chicago & North Western is one of the most prosper- 
ous roads in the country, notwithstanding the facts just men- 
tioned, because, despite its branch line mileage, it has a 
comparatively heavy average trainload—in 1916, 491 tons, 
as compared with 443 tons in 1915. Its main line of heavy 
fast passenger traffic running from Chicago to Omaha is 
double-tracked, as is also almost all of the important main 
line between Chicago and St. Paul. It has, moreover, two 
double-track lines between Chicago and Milwaukee. It is an 
originating road insofar as grain and agricultural products 
are concerned, while it is also an intermediary road for 


through traffic from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific coast 
and intermountain territorv. 


Furthermore, it has very close 





either in conditions or in efficiency in the mechanical depart- 
ment, or both. 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, the total ton mileage 
of revenue freight was 7,412,300,000, an increase over 1915 
of 19.24 per cent. ‘The increase in tonnage was greater than 
this—26.83 per cent; but the average haul of each ton was 
145 miles in 1916 as against 154 miles in 1915. The in- 
crease in mileage of freight and mixed trains was only 6.53 
per cent, the total in 1916 being 18,377,000. 

The total number of passengers carried one mile was 
1,156,000,000, an increase of 2.27 .per cent. The average 
revenue per passenger ‘per mile was 1:86 cents in 1916 and 
1.82 cents in 1915, and the average freight revenue per ton 
per mile was 8.1 mills in 1916 and 8.4 mills in 1915. 

Transportation expenses in 1916 amounted to $32,119,000, 
an increase of $2,366,000. The largest increases were in 
wages of train enginemen and fuel for train locomotives, the 
increase in enginemen’s wages being greater proportionately 
than in fuel costs. 

During the year there was $7,972,000 general mortgage 5 
per cent bonds sold to reimburse the company for capital 
expenditures, and $3,918,000 bonds redeemed or retired, leav- 
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ing a net increase in funded debt of $4,054,000. The com- 
pany spent $5,753,000 for additions and betterments. At 
the end of the year there was $14,476,000 cash, with no loans 
and bills payable. 
The table below shows principal figures for 1916 and 1915: 
1916 1915 
Average mileage operated 8,10 
Freight revenue $60, 353° 399 
Passenger revenue 21,445, "004 
Total operating revenues............. 91, 313, 866 
Maintenance of way and structures 11,608,646 
Maintenance of equipment........ 14,598,777 
Traffic expenses 1,307,139 
Transportation expenses 32,119,223 
General expenses 1,874,091 
Total operating expenses 61,952,329 
Taxes - 4,741,527 
Operating income 24,606,707 
Gross income ’ 
Net income 
Dividends 
Surplus 


8 —° 8,108 
$51,923,861 
20,528,443 
80,779,675 
10,450,739 
12 048,935 


19,883,904 
22,683,904 
11,914,049 
11,103,669* 
810,380 


17116185" 
6,166,325 


*Including $216,570 in 1916 and $204,054 in 1915 appro- 


priated for sinking funds 


CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA 


HE Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha operates 
1,753 miles of road. It is a subsidiary of the Chicago 
& North Western, operating in close harmony with the par- 
ent road. Its line from St. Paul, Minn., to Elroy, Wis., 
is used as part of the North Western’s main line from Chi- 
cago to St. Paul, and it has a line from St. Paul to Duluth 
and Ashland which forms an important outlet for the North 
Western system. Its lines from Minneapolis into Iowa, 
South Dakota and Nebraska have the same general char- 
acteristics as the North Western lines running into like terri- 
tory. In the year ended June 30, 1916, the Omaha earned 
$19,523,000 operating revenues, an increase over the previous 
year of $1,681,000. This is at the rate, in 1916, of $11,138 
per mile of road. Of the total revenue in 1916 $12,860,000 
was from freight and $5,191,000 from passengers. 

Total operating expenses amounted to $12,959,000, an in- 
crease of $851,000. ‘The total ton mileage of revenue freight 
in 1916 was 1,578,900,000, an increase over the previous 
year of 18.17 per cent. The passengers carried one mile 
totaled 254,800,000, about 1 per cent more than in 1915. 
Total transportation expenses amounted to $7,208,000, or 
$470,000 more than in 1915. Of the increase, $380,000 
was in the amount charged for wages and $236,000 in the 
amount charged for fuel for locomotives. There was $1,957,- 
000 spent for maintenance of way and structures, an in- 
crease over the previous year of $384,000. The increase in 
maintenance of equipment expenditures was less than $60,- 
000, and the total spent in 1916 was $2,419,000. 

The Omaha in 1916 had an average ton-mile rate of 8.1 
mills, comparing with 8.6 mills in 1915, and an average 
passenger-mile rate of 2.038 cents in 1916, comparing with 
1.975 cents in 1915. The average haul of freight was 157 
miles in 1916 and 152 miles in 1915, and the average pas- 
senger journey was 46.86 miles in 1916 and 52.92 miles in 
1915. The average trainload of all freight was 390 tons 
in 1916, an increase of 8.38 per cent over the previous year. 

At the end of the year the company had $2,516,000 cash, 
and no loans and bills payable. During the year there were 
$2,000,000 5 per cent debenture bonds sold, and the com- 
pany spent $2,459,000 for additions and betterments. 


The table below shows principal figures for 1916 and 1915: 
"1916 1915 
1,753 1,753 
,860,214 $11,523,103 
5,191,441 4,983,700 
522,563 17,841,348 
2,340,883 1,956,803 
2,419,137 2,476,957 
350,316 344,363 
,208,271 6,737,697 
472,922 33,205 
2,958,838 12,107,598 
1,022,053 
5,535,335 
5,991,914 
3,003,027 
2,087,117 


Average mileage operated 
ee eee oe eee 
Passenger revenue 

Total operating revenues 
Maintenance of way and structures 
Maintenance of equipmert........ 
Traffic expenses 
Transportation expenses 
General expenses 

Total operating expenses 

Taxes 

Operating income 

Gross income 

Net income 

Dividends 


Surplus 132,175 
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THE ONLY TEST OF PUBLIC OPINION ON AN 
EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


San Francisco, Cal. 
To THE EpIror OF THE RAILWAy AGE GAZETTE: 

The only test of American public opinion on the question 
of a general extension of the eight-hour work day to all em- 
ployments that has ever been recorded was the poll taken 
at the general election in the state of California held on 
November 3, 1914. 

At this election a total of 843,573 votes of both men and 
women was cast on the subject, and the proposed eight- 
hour limitation of labor was rejected almost exactly two-to- 
one. ‘The vote was 560,881 “no” against 282,692 “yes,” or 
an adverse majority of 278,189. 

There are fifty-eight counties in California, and at this 
poll the eight-hour law failed to carry a single county. In 
some of the counties the majority against it was as high as 
five-to-one. In the so-called “labor stronghold” of San Fran- 
cisco the adverse majority was smallest, being 70,909 ‘“no” 
to 49,629 “yes,” but the City of Los Angeles showed 133,704 
“no” to 74,583 “yes.” 

The eight-hour law submitted in California to state-wide 
referendum was short, simple and excepted only emergency 
work from the restriction. Its full text, as placed on the 
ballot, for a “yes” or “no” vote, was as follows: 


“Eight-Hour Law, 
“Any employer who 


Hours of Labor: 

shall require or permit, or who shall suffer or 
permit any overseer, superintendent, foreman or other agent of such 
employer, to require or permit any person in his employ to work more 
than eight hours in one day, or more than forty-eight hours in one week, 
except in case of extraordinary emergency caused by fire, flood, or danger 
to life or property, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined not less than $50 nor more than $500, or imprisoned 
in the County Jail not less than ten nor more than 90 days, or both so 
fined and imprisoned.” 


This proposed law was placed upon the ballot in obedience 
to petitions bearing some 35,000 signatures of registered 
voters filed under the Initiative law. The petitions were 
framed and circulated by the members of the State Socialist 
party, which had over 50,000 registered voters at the preced- 
ing election. 

Vigorous campaigns both for and against the eight-hour 
enactment were made, each side being sufficiently financed. 
The opposition was headed by farmers, fruit growers and 
other agriculturists, who organized for the campaign. ‘The 
eight-hour proposal was third on the ballot among forty- 
eight propositions submitted, and both in publicity, general 
interest and total vote polled, was a close second only to the 
state-wide prohibition measure. 

The defeat of prohibition, by “no” 524,781 to “yes” 
355,536, was not nearly so overwhelming as the rejection of 
the eiht-hour rule. 

The total vote cast for all five candidates for governor at 
this same election was 926,667, divided as follows: Hiram 
W. Johnson (Progressive), 460,495; John D. Fredericks 
(Republican), 271,990; Curtin (Democrat), 116,121; 
Richardson (Socialist), 50,716; Moore (Prohibitionist) 
27,345. 

The Progressive party governor (Johnson) was re-elected 
by 188,505 votes over the Republican, Fredericks, which was 
the largest plurality ever given a gubernatorial candidate in 
California’s history. Therefore, the eight-hour law could not 
be called a Progressive measure. 

Women worked actively throughout the campaign and cast 
about 40 per cent of the total vote. ‘The women voters, for 
sentimental reasons, were a large majority supporters of the 
eight-hour law, so the male vote must have been four or five 
to one against the measure. OBSERVER. 





Why the Intercolonial Railway Is a Failure 


Uneconomical Government Management as Well as Low 
Rates Caused Enormous Losses—Recent Improvement 


By Samuel O. Dunn 
Editor of the Railway Age Gazette. 


N the issue of the Railway Age Gazette for October 6 there 
was published an article by J. L. Payne replying to my 
articles on “The Failures of Government Ownerships in 

Canada,” which were published in the issues of this paper 
for July 14 and July 21. 

I must express my appreciation of the friendly tone of 
Mr. Payne’s criticisms of my article and of the fair and 
judicial manner in which he has presented his case. I have 
long entertained a high regard for him and his work, and the 
good temper and skill with which he has discussed the 
management and results of the Intercolonial enhance my re- 
gard for his fairness and ability. I do not think anybody 
could make out a better case for the road than he has. 

At the same time, after a careful study of the data and 
arguments he has presented, I am unable to revise the con- 
clusions regarding Government management of the Inter- 
colonial presented in my original article. His main conten- 
tion is that the facts regarding its management do not 
constitute an argument either for or against State owner- 
ship. 

The advocates of Government management claim that it 
will confer certain advantages on the public. I maintained in 
my article, and I still maintain, that Government management 
of the Intercolonial has failed to confer these advantages. 
and that its results yield evidence which is relevant in a 
discussion of the general subject of State ownership. 

Mr. Payne puts stress on the fact that the Intercolonial 
was brought into existence to bind together the English and 
French provinces of Canada, and that a roundabout route 
was selected to avoid having it pass through a part of the 
United States or near our border. These circumstances were 
stated in my article. But, as I also pointed out, the Govern- 
ment has owned the road for a half century. The political 
conditions which existed at the time of the creation of the 
Confederation, and the relations prevailing between Canada 
and the United States, long ago underwent radical changes. 
Is it not therefore fair to suggest that the Government should 
long ago have changed the route and modified the management 
to meet the changed conditions? It would have been feasible 
years ago to have shortened the line, as the enterprising man- 
agements of private railways in the United States, in Canada 
and in other countries have done. 

Mr. Payne raises a question as to why I rested my case 
largely on a comparison of the operating results of the Inter- 
colonial with those of the Eastern lines of the Canadian 
Pacific. He asserts that the calculations from which my 
statistics for the Canadian Pacific eastern lines resulted are 
not reliable. These statistics were derived from official 
sources on the Canadian Pacific; the calculations by which 
they were arrived at were made in the same way as similar 
calculations are made all over the United States and Canada 
in segregating the operating and financial statistics of differ- 
ent railways and of different parts of the same railway, and I 
have no doubt of their reliability. 

He says that “the Canadian Pacific has relatively small 
interests in the maritime provinces,” that “it does not operate 
a single mile of line in Nova Scotia,” and that “less than 
five per cent of Canadian Pacific mileage is in the territory 
which the Intercolonial was built to serve.”” A careful check 
of the authorities shows that the Intercolonial and the Cana- 


dian Pacific eastern lines have the following mileages in the 
territory to which he refers: 





Canadian 
Pacific Intercolonial 
NOVA NDCOHAG Ssc:cscsrendene needa gaeins 294 miles 473 miles 
Nem, “BRUTSWIC: oo:e esis cee deel caesees 443“ Saez “ 
Quebec (east of Montreal)....:...... 348 “ 453°“ 
DINE oo 36 Sieh aes 8s Riwcawalndeas 1,185 miles 1,463 miles 


In addition, the Canadian Pacific operates, as a part of 
its eastern lines, 234 miles in the state of Maine under con- 
ditions somewhat similar to those prevailing in the maritine 
provinces of Canada.* 

Mr. Payne says, however, that it would have been en- 
tirely fair for me to have measured the Canadian Pacific as a 
whole against the Intercolonial as a whole, and adds that he 
will “make it quite plain that if the Intercolonial had enjoyed 
the passenger and freight rates of the Canadian Pacific it 
would have had relatively higher net earnings than the lat- 
ter,” “while if the Canadian Pacific had been compelled from 
the outset to subsist on the earning power of the Intercolonial 
it would long ago have passed into the hands of a re- 
ceiver.” 

The Canadian Pacific lines west of Montreal, and espe- 
cially those west of Port Arthur and Port William, operate 
through a territory in which rates are much higher than they 
are east of Montreal, just as rates in the United States are 
higher west than they are east of Chicago. But I am quite 
willing to meet Mr. Payne on his own ground. He says that 
the application to the Intercolonial’s traffic of the average 
freight and passenger rates of the Canadian Pacific system 
shows that the losses of the Intercolonial have been due en- 
tirely to the lowness of its rates. But when he applies the 
average rates of the Canadian Pacific to the Intercolonial 
he shows that with these rates the Intercolonial could not 
earn four per cent on its cost of construction, which is a 
much smaller return than the Canadian Pacific does earn 
with them, while when he applies the average rates of the 
Intercolonial to the Canadian Pacific he shows that the 
Canadian Pacific would have earned 2.6 per cent with them, 
while with these same rates the Intercolonial did not earn 
any return at all. 


INTERCOLONIAL RESULTS WITH “C. P. R.” Ratrs 


Mr. Payne’s argument from the results in 1913 has, how- 
ever, a more serious weakness than this. He says that he 
used the figures for that year for certain reasons which he 
sets forth, and that “it will not be said, therefore, that I 
have gone out of my way to select a weak parallel or to choose 
a year that was favorable to the Intercolonial.” I do not 
question his fairness, but a series of calculations does dis- 
close that, as a matter of fact, the figures for the very year 
he did choose were the best afforded by any year in history 
to make out a case for the Intercolonial. I have taken the 
Canadian Pacific’s average freight and passenger rates for 
each of the last eight fiscal years for which complete figures 
are available, and applied them to the Intercolonial’s busi- 
ness, and the following table shows its percentage of net 
return on its cost of construction would have been higher on 





_*Authorities: Railway Statistics of Canada, Poor’s Manual, and Official 
Guide of Railways, and the maps accompanying the annual report of the 
Department of Railways. 
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R.’s” basis of rates in 1913 than in any other 


Actual and Estimated Results of Intercolonial 

Estimated Net Rate of Return on 

Earnings on Cost of Road on 

C. P. R. Rates C. P. R. Rates 
Per Cent 


Actual Net Earn- 
ings or Deficit 


—$89,046 
—291,271 
— 161,016 
250,517 
281,877 
700,278 


$2,217,639 
2,824,250 
3,806,355 
3,070,072 
3,122,850 
2,695,415 
—449,535 1,973,840 * 
—413,139 1,729,485 1.50 
average cost of road for eight years, if 
cent. 


Average rate of return on aver- 


age rates had been same as Canadian Pacific, 2.78 per 

It will be seen that the net return earned in 1913 on the 
Canadian Pacific’s rates would have been 3.75 per cent; 
that the net,return in the eight years would have varied from 
this amount down to as low as 1% per cent; and that the 
average return for the entire period would have been 2.78 
per cent. These figures show that even if the Intercolonial 
had had the average rates of the Canadian Pacific system it 
would have failed in every year, and in most years by a wide 
margin, to have earned four per cent on its cost, although 
the Canadian Pacific on these same rates has become, accord- 
ing to Mr. Payne, “beyond all doubt the most prosperous 
railway in the world.”” Mr. Payne’s figures for the Inter- 
colonial are for its fiscal year, which ends on March 31, while 
mine are from the Railway Statistics of Canada, which are 
for the years ending June 30. But, as Mr. Payne points out, 
this slight discrepancy in dates is of no consequence. 

How much could the Intercolonial have earned on the 
average freight and passenger rates received by the Canadian 
Pacific’s eastern lines? I have the average freight and pas- 
senger rates for the eastern lines only for the years 1914 and 
1915. In the former the Intercolonial on these rates would 
have earned only 1% per cent, and in the latter only 
per cent. 

PERE MARQUETTE 


INTERCOLONIAL COMPARED WITH 


The foregoing statistics sustain rather than refute my 
contention that the enormous losses of the Intercolonial have 
been due more to the way in which it has been managed 
than to the lowness of its rates. But, perhaps, as Mr. Payne 
implies, it is not entirely fair to compare the Intercolonial 
with only one road and that one of the most prosperous in 
the world. I shall, therefore, make a comparison between it 
and one of the least prosperous railways in the United States, 
viz., the Pere Marquette. This road has been in the hands 
of receivers since April 15, 1912, and yet its statistics for 
the fiscal year it became bankrupt indicate better manage- 
ment in every respect than do the figures of the Intercolonial 
for the same year. ‘The following are certain statistics for 
the Intercolonial and the Pere Marquette for the vear ended 
on June 30, 1912: 


pa =< 
fntercolonial 

Mileage : 1,463 

Capitalization (or cost of construction), per mile $64,761 

Freight density (ton miles per mile of road).. 866,490 
Average rate per ton per mile, cents........... 
Pass. density (pass. miles per mile of toad). ... 

Average passenger rate per mile, 

Total operating revenue per mile $7,5 $7,154 
Operating expenses per mile $7,3 $5,752 
et operating revenue per mile $172 $1,402 
Tot al net operating revenue.............20..+0$290,517 $3,192,447 
Taxes, total None $667,704 
Taxes per None $286 
Total net operating income..................-$250,517 $2,524,743 
Average freight train load, tons.. 335 
Average haul per ton, miles. .............00- . 168 


The Intercolonial’s freight density was 15% per cent 
greater than that of the Pere Marquette and its passenger 
density 23.7 greater, while its cost of construction per mile 
was 60 per cent greater than the Pere Marquette’s capitali- 
zation, and its operating expenses per mile 27.7 per cent 
greater. The Pere Marquette’s average freight and passenger 
rates were somewhat higher than those of the Intercolonial 


: 


Pere Marquette 
2,331 
$40,458 
750,427 


dain 96,417, 
1.8 
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and because of this and its more economical construction and 
operation, it was able, in spite of its lighter traffic, to earn 
$1,402 net operating revenue per mile, while the Intercolo- 
nial’s net operating revenue per mile was only $172. The 
Pere Marquette paid $667,704 in taxes. The Intercolonial 
paid none; its total net operating revenue was only $250,517; 
while if it had paid taxes at the same rate as the Pere Mar- 
quette, its taxes would have amounted to $418,418. After 
having paid $668,000 in taxes, the Pere Marquette had left 
$2,524,743 of net revenue applicable to interest and divi- 
dends. 

Mr. Payne says, “With a large percentage of corporate- 
owned roads in the United States in the hands of receivers, 
it is a little dangerous for an opponent of state control to 
make net earnings a test of the underlying principle.”’ Mani- 
festly, there is a wide difference between the results of 
road like the Intercolonial, which ordinarily does not even 
sarn its operating expenses, and the results of a road like 
the Pere Marquette, which, after earning its operating ex- 
penses, large amounts for taxes and a substantial net return, 
while charging relatively low rates, becomes bankrupt merely 
because its net return is not sufficient to pay interest on a 
relatively small bonded indebtedness. In the year 1912, of 
course, the Intercolonial did earn its operating expenses, but 
in that year it happened to be especially prosperous. 

One of the main reasons why the Pere Marquette is more 
economically operated than the Intercolonial is indicated by 
the statistics regarding the average freight trainload. The 
Pere Marquette gets an average haul per ton of only 168 
miles, as compared with 270 miles for the Intercolonial, and 
its freight traffic density is less, and yet in 1912 it hauled 
335 tons per train as compared with only 262 tons for the 
Intercolonial. 


THE SERVICE OF THE INTERCOLONIAL 


Mr. Payne contends that the Intercolonial is a well-main- 


tained property and gives ‘‘an unsurpassed service,” and he 
assumes that my comments on its physical condition and 
service were based on information which came to me second- 
hand. On the contrary, I went to Canada a year ago for 
the express purpose of observing on the ground the condition 
and service of the Intercolonial. I rode over the entire main 
line from St. John to Moncton and from Moncton to Mon- 
treal, thereby traversing about two-thirds of its total mileage. 
I have been seeing from 20,000 to 30,000 miles of railway 
annually for about 10 years, and I must say that I found 
little evidence on the Intercolonial of the superior physical 
conditions and unsurpassed service to which Mr. Payne 
refers. The roadbed is good in places, but for the most part 
is of about the same standard as that of the average single 
track railway in the western part of the United States or 
Canada. 

As to the service, the published schedules show that the 
only passenger train which makes an average speed of as 
much as 40 miles an hour is the Ocean Limited which oper- 
ates between Montreal and Halifax only in the summer time. 
It makes the run of 836 miles from Montreal to Halifax in 
20 hours and 40 minutes. This is 40 miles an hour. From 
Halifax to Montreal it consumes 25 hours and 5 minutes, 
averaging only 33.4 miles an hour. The second best train 
between Halifax and Montreal is the Maritime Limited, and 
its speed is substantially less than that of the Ocean Limited. 
I rode part of the way from Moncton to Montreal on the 
Maritime Limited; and I felt some astonishment when I 
found that although it was the second best train on the road 
it was composed of wooden sleeping cars built at the Buffalo 
works of the Wagner Palace Car Company before this com- 
pany went out of existence. As the Wagner company was 
absorbed by the Pullman company 16 years ago, the age of 
these cars cannot have been less than 15 years. Any railway 
in the United States which should carry in one of its best 
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trains wooden sleeping cars 15 or more years old would 
hardly dare boast of its superior service. 


REDUCTION OF EXPENSES UNDER PRESENT MANAGEMENT 


I have reserved to the last the most conclusive evidence of 
the justice of my criticism of the uneconomical way in which 
the Intercolonial has been managed practically throughout 
the time it has been owned by the government of Canada. 
Somewhat over two years ago the road was given a new gen- 
eral manager in Frank P. Gutelius. Mr. Gutelius, who had 
been general superintendent of the Canadian Pacific, was an 
experienced, able and energetic railway officer, and the 
government apparently gave him full authority to operate 
the road as a railway rather than as a political machine. In 
my previous article I referred to the efforts he was making 
to improve the operation of the property and the difficulties 
he was encountering. It appears, however, that the present 
government has steadily supported him and that he has been 
highly successful. ‘The statistics of earnings and expenses 
of the Intercolonial in the year ended March 31, 1916, are 
now available and they show that in that year the operating 
ratio of the road was the lowest, being 85.6 per cent, and 
its net earnings the largest in its history. In my original 
article I contended that its maintenance of way expenditures 
were too small, while practically all of its other expenses 
were too large. I did not know it then, but the figures now 
available show that Mr. Gutelius was engaged at the time I 
wrote my article in increasing the only expenses that I said 
were too low, and in reducing all of those that I said were 
too high. The following table presents statistics regarding 
the operating expenses and earnings of the Intercolonial in 
the two years ended on June 30, 1914, and 1915, and in the 
vear ended on March 31, 1916: 


(NTERCOLONIAL Railway 
Operating Expenses 
(March 31) 1916 (June 30) 1915 (June 30) 1914 








Maintenance of way.......... $2,279,778.20  $2,116,981.64  $2,118,438.46 
Maintenance of equipment.... 2,067,679.33 2,235,592.47 2,791,241.53 
LR SR eae ere eee 256,871.81 260,369.34 281,562.58 
REBUSPOFTAUION.  < o006.6s 4000600 6,980,716.14 6,416,586.68 7,191,476.68 
Miscellaneous operation ..... 1S2,056.64 sh walsiwrarsce =) slcantstarareats 
MGENETGL oieetin sole sa een eataw al 304,391.92 319,225.78 318,959.93 
MOEA ie ewicksceees aera Gree $12,041,495.84 $11,348,755.91 $12,701,679.18 
Earnings 
PRNG cc daa sh incewswes.¢ 55s we $9,200,339.21 $7,187,449.01  $8,168,438.32 
PRRORNONE. oc goss aeaew es she 3,994,641.63 3,239,921.44 3,542,332.01 
Mail And) @XDLEESs 6:5 c.cice 5:80 62 781,452.30 707,969.81 595,323.67 
Miscellaneous (net) 92,358.27 124,369.66 104,314.47 
yp” Leer tea ns csi iit $14,068,791.41 $11,259,709.92 $12,410,408.47 
Ratio of operating expenses to 
earnings, per cent.......-. 85.6 100.7 102.34 
COMPARISON OF RESULTS, 1916 witTH 1914 
Reduction in transportation EXPENSES. .......cceccscceceseves $210,760.54 
Reduction in total operating expenses........ceecececrececs 660,183.34 
Increase in CarningS......ceseesesccreecsececcccrsccsccccess 1,658,382.94 
TUE CAGE AO TON OM MIIRES yoo 51s 005 5.8 Sas ile'eie ew olele Si iareiniaiw'eeia’ss 2,318,566.28 


As the figures indicate, the road had a large increase in 
traffic in the year ended March 31, 1916, its total earnings 
being $1,658,382 larger than in 1914. Furthermore, the 
expenditures for maintenance of way in 1916 were $161,000 
greater than in 1914. But in spite of the large increase in 
its total traffic, and of the increase in expenditures for 
maintenance of way, Mr. Gutelius succeeded in reducing 
total operating expenses by $660,183. The increase in gross 
earnings and the reduction in operating expenses converted 
\ deficit of almost $300,000 in the year ended on June 30, 
1914, into net earnings of $2,027,296 in the year ended on 
June 30, 1916. What more complete vindication could be 
viven to my contention that the losses of the Intercolonial 
have been due chiefly to extravagant management ? 

It may be said that these figures show that railways can 
he economically managed under government ownership. I 
have never denied this. I have always contended that the 
inportant question is not what can be done but what probably 
“UT be done. The fact that for 50 vears the Intercolonial 
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failed, on the whole, to earn its operating expenses, and that 
then within two years an operating deficit of $300,000 was 
changed to net earnings exceeding $2,000,000, shows, if it 
shows anything, that it is about a “fifty-to-one” shot that a 
government railway will not be efficiently operated. It may 
be argued that if there had been a proportionately large in- 
crease in earnings before, similarly favorable results might 
have been secured by the preceding management. But, as a 
matter of fact, between 1912 and 1914 the total earnings in- 
creased by $2,285,000—much more than they increased 
between 1914 and 1916; and yet there was a still greater 
proportionate increase in operating expenses, with the result 
that a small amount of net earnings in 1912 was converted 
into an operating deficit in 1914. 

The relatively good showing of the Intercolonial in 1916 
is as much an indictment of the previous management of the 
road for 50 years as it is a tribute to the courage, energy 
and ability of the present minister of railways, Mr. Coch- 
rane, and the present ganeral manager, Mr. Gutelius. Just 
how long Mr. Cochrane and Mr. Gutelius will be allowed to 
continue their good work is an open question. Their popu- 
larity in the maritime provinces has not been enhanced by 
their course in running the railway as a railway instead of 
as a political machine. When the figures for 1916 were 
reported in parliament they were sharply criticized by mem- 
bers who find it more advantageous to themselves to have 
the road run as a political machine. Furthermore it will be 
noted that even the relatively large net earnings of 1916 fall 
far short of being adequate to pay four per cent interest on 
the cost of construction, as officially reported, which now 
amounts to about $105,000,000. 

The evidence seems to establish conclusively the contention 
made in my original article, that the losses of the Intercolo- 
nial have been due mainly to its uneconomical operation and 
expensive construction. 


SHOULD INTERCOLONIAL EARN Its INTEREST ? 


Suppose, however, that its operation was raised to the 
highest practicable standard of efficiency, and that because 
of the lowness of its rates it should continue to fail to earn 
interest on the investment; should its rates then be raised? 
Mr. Payne’s answer is in the negative, and he bases it on 
two grounds. These are: (1) “Rightly or wrongly, the 
people of the maritime provinces believe it was an absolute 
and fundamental part of the original agreement that the rates 
of the government line should never produce more than oper- 
ating expenses”; (2) that the canals of Ontario and Quebec, 
from which the people of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
do not derive any benefit, require an annual expenditure of 
$1,700,000 for operation and upkeep and earn no interest. 
“The Canadian Confederation,’ says Mr. Payne, “is not so 
perfect that the maritime provinces would consent to pay 
the fixed charges of the Intercolonial while the upper prov- 
inces went scot free on account of the canals.” 

I am not concerned with the political situation in Canada, 
and the only comment I have to make on this phase of the 
matter is that it is almost universally true in democratic 
countries, as it is in Canada, that under government owner- 
ship political questions get so mixed up with questions of 
railway management as to render it practically impossible, 
as is the case in Canada, to consider questions of manage- 
ment on sound, economic grounds. “Politics corrupts the 
railroads and the railroads corrupt politics.” 

Mr. Payne’s statement that the people of the maritime 
provinces would not consent to the Intercolonial earning 
interest on the investment in it so long as the canals in On- 
tario and Quebec did not earn their upkeep and _ interest, 
opens out a vista of rather ominous possibilities in a country 
which already has entered on a large scale upon public 
ownership and management, and is considering taking over 
all the rest of its railways. If the Intercolonial ought not to 
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be so managed as to earn its interest because the canals are 
not, then, of course, the National Transcontinental, which the 
Canadian government now owns, also ought not to be so man- 
aged as to earn its interest. If the Intercolonial and the Na- 
tional Transcontinental ought not to be so managed as to earn 
their interest, then, of course, if the government should take 
over the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Northern it 
ought to run them also at a loss. It would not be right to 
subject the Canadian Pacific to that kind of competition, and 
the government probably would have to take it over, too. 

The logical result of acting consistently on this principle 
would be that the government would saddle itself with the 
ownership and management of canals and railways represent- 
ing at present a total investment of almost two and a half 
billion dollars, and that the taxpayers would have to pay out 
of their pockets interest charges on this investment amounting 
to about $100,000,000 a year. Canada is a large and grow- 
ing country. The time will come when it will have railways 
representing an investment equal to that of the railways of the 
United States, which is now almost $20,000,000,000, to say 
nothing of the investment it may make in canals. Following 
the precedent which has been established in the case of the 
canals and of the Intercolonial, the government would have 
to operate all of these railways and canals so as not to earn 
any interest, which means that the taxpayers would have 
to pay eight or nine hundred million dollars a year in inter- 
est on the investment in them. 

If it would be proper and possible for the government of 
Canada to adopt sound principles 50 years from now in 
dealing with its railways, and especially in managing the 
railways which it may then own, it would be equally proper 
and possible for it to adopt sound principles in dealing with 
and managing its railways now. The unsound principles 
according to which the Intercolonial is now managed are 
said, by the defenders of its management, to be due to the 
“peculiar conditions” in Canada. But, asa matter of fact, 
those who have studied the subject of government ownership 
extensively know that this same argument is advanced in 
every country where it can be demonstrated that government 
ownership and management is a failure. The losses of gov- 
ernment railways always are attributed by the defenders of 
that policy to “special conditions”; and always when the 
facts are investigated it is found that most of the losses are 
due to wasteful management, and that most of the wasteful 
management is due to politics. 


1915 RAIL FAILURE STATISTICS 


The American Railway Engineering Association has just 
published the statistics of rail failures for the year ending 
October 31, 1915. This information was compiled by M. 
H. Wickhorst, engineer of tests for the rail committee of the 
association, from data furnished by the various railroads and 
includes 7,397,699 tons of rail of which 1,384,858 tons is 
Bessemer rail and 6,012,841 tons is open-hearth rail. This 
tonnage covers rollings for 1910 and succeeding years up to 
and including rails rolled in 1915. Statistics have been kept 
also for rails, rolled in 1908 and 1909, but as the records 
are discontinued after the rail is in track for five full years, 
the records for 1908 and 1909 are now closed. 

The Bessemer rails are continually becoming a small pro- 
portion of the total amount of rail reported. Of 634,898 
tons reported for 1915 only 13,295 tons is of Bessemer 
steel. The table below shows the relation between the failures 
of Bessemer and open-hearth rails for the several years’ roll- 
ings. In the last two columns comparative failures are indi- 
cated by figuring the failures per 100 miles of track for 
open-hearth rails as 100 for each of the years respectively. It 
will be noted that the failures in Bessemer rails are about 
50 per cent higher per 100 miles of track than those of the 
open-hearth rails. This probably does not show the real 
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comparison, as the open-hearth rails are undoubtedly used 
in more severe service: 
FatuRES OF OpEN-HEARTH AND BESSEMER COMPARED 


Failures 


: Comparative 
per 100 track miles 


failures 
= = 





Years preci —~ a “ 
Service Open-hearth Bessemer Open-hearth Bessemer 


153.1 236.9 100 

115.5 178.8 100 

46.0 66.9 100 

24.8 35.2 100 
A comparison between open-hearth and Bessemer rails is 
obtained from the statistics for rails rolled from 1908 to 
1913 inclusive, thus including only rails having two years 

or more service. This is given in the table below: 

FaiLurRES COMPARED WITH 
TAKEN As 100 


BESSEMER OprenN-HeEARTH FAILureEs 


Years Service 
Year : : SES Oi 
Rolled 3 4 


ee 195 
os 230 207 
240 291 155 


: :% 219 143 
Rh SBE ooo e ees oie holon 142 . 


A comparison of the failures of rails from the different 
mills from 1910 to 1913 inclusive using 100 to represent 
the average, of the failures of all mills for each year’s rolling, 
is given in the accompanying table. This gives the record 
for five mills rolling Bessemer rails and nine mills rolling 
open-hearth rails. 

One of the most important purposes of these statistics is 


Comparison of Failures for the Different Mills, using 100 as the 
Average of Failures of 411 Mills for Fach Years Rollings. 


Relati Rank| Relati Rank Relative Rank Relati 


BESSEMER 


OPEN HEARTH 


© 


to obtain comparisons of the performance of rails rolled from 
year to year and since the records are complete for the three 
years 1908, 1909 and 1910, it is possible to make compari- 
sons of the total number of failures in rails rolled in these 
three years for the full five year periods. It is noted that 
both the Bessemer and open-hearth rails show reductions 
in the number of failures in the successive years. The aver- 
age failures per 100 miles of rollings for several years. in- 
cluding both Bessemer and open-earth rails is given below: 
Years Service 
Year -_——- ——— : 
Rolled 2 3 

224.1 

152.7 

133.3 


of this table shows that there is a decrease in 
the number of failures from year to year not only in the case 
of the five year period but also in the case of a less number 
of years service. This condition is due partly to the gradual 
replacing of the Bessemer by the open-hearth rail and partly 
to an improvement in both the Bessemer and the open-hearth 
records. 









Terminal Signaling with 45-Seconds Headway 


Dense Traffic and Adverse Weather Conditions Made 
Exceptional Provisions Necessary on New Oakland Pier 


N unusually complete system of terminal signaling and 
A interlocking has been installed by the San Francisco- 
Oakland Terminal Railway on its pier line recently 
reconstructed from Oakland, Cal., to the company’s ferry 
terminal located 3.4 miles out in San Francisco bay. While 
this terminal is used exclusively by electric trains which con- 
nect with the trans-bay ferry service, the operating problems 
presented are not radically dissimilar from those found in 
similar steam road terminals, and the methods adopted for 
safeguarding the traffic are, in most respects, applicable to 
such terminals whether they are electrified or not. 

The dense traffic and the extremely heavy fogs encoun- 
tered require a reliable and efficient signal system which will 
permit of the closest possible headway, allowing a safe brak- 
ing distance at the speeds prevailing over the line. ‘The 
signaling, as adopted, includes 31 new automatic block 
signals, the relocation and reconstruction of 42 automatic 


mounted on center trolley poles and equipped with automatic 
stops. 

The new signals installed are of the U. S. & S. style “T-2” 
type, equipped with 110-volt, 25-cycle, single-phase induc- 
tion motors. ‘They require from 8 to 10 sec. to operate from 
the 0-deg. to the 90-deg. position. In arranging the signal 
spacing to provide the required headway, 350 ft. was al- 
lowed for the average train length, 41% sec. for sighting time, 
and 10 sec. for clearing time. ‘Trains running at speeds of 
36 m.p.h. under a 45-sec. headway are spaced approximately 
2,026 ft. apart, which requires a signal spacing of 420 ft. 
The full block overlap, with the automatic stop used, pro- 
vides a braking distance of 420 ft. 


AUTOMATIC STOPS 


The automatic stop is considered necessary for the safe 
operation of trains under the headway and at the speeds de- 
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Double-Track Bridge Showing Suspended 
Signals 


block signals formerly in use on the old line, the addition 
of signal power equipment and the complete reconstruction 
of a mechanical interlocking plant located at the pier ter- 
minal. The work was done under contract by the Union 
Signal Construction Company, a subsidiary of the Union 
Switch & Signal Company. 


BLock SIGNALING 


The automatic block signaling provides for the movement 
of trains under a 45-sec. headway westbound and for leav- 
‘ng the terminal eastbound under a 30-sec. headway, which 
‘Ss gradually increased to 45 sec. when the average running 
‘peed of 36 miles an hour is reached. Signals are of the top 
mast, upper right-hand quadrant, three-position — type. 


Side View of Double 
Location 


Typical Double Signal Location Showing 
Mechanism Mountings 


manded by the service, which must be maintained regardless 
of weather conditions. In the heavy fogs encountered dur- 
ing certain seasons of the year, it is difficult to see a signal 
indication more than 200 ft. The automatic stop arm is 
connected to the spectacle casting and when the signal is in 
the stop position the stop arm is in position to engage the 
arm of a valve located on the roof of each car. Trains are 
made up of cars capable of operating at average maximum 
speeds of 36 m.p.h., the actual braking distance of a loaded 
7-car train operating at this speed ranging from 300 to 350 
ft. when the automatic stop is applied. 

The action of the stop valve may be summed up as fol- 
lows: When a train running in the normal direction of 
traffic undertakes to pass a stop signal, the valve is tripped 
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by the stop arm on the signal, applies the brakes and is 
automatically restored to its normal position after the re- 
quired stop has been made; whereas if a train is running 
against the normal direction of traffic, which is sometimes 
necessary, the valve is tripped in the against-traffic direc- 
tion, remains down without applying the brakes and is re- 
stored to its normal position by a reduction in train line 
pressure, which is made when the train stops to reverse di- 
rection. 

In case a signal is out of order or it is desired to use a 
cross-over, it becomes necessary to pass an automatic signal 
in the stop position, provision being made for this by means 
of a keying device. By inserting a key in the lock located 
at the base of the signal post, the trainman unlocks the stop 
arm and is enabled to raise it. The key cannot be taken 
out of the lock until the stop arm is returned to the stop 
position, thereby insuring its return after a train has passed 
under the signal. Each trainman has one key, which he is 


required to keep on his person at all times. 


Prer TERMINAL INTERLOCKING 


The pier terminal interlocking formerly consisted of a 
mechanical machine of the Saxby & Farmer type, having 28 
working levers and one spare space to control 13 wire-con- 
nected signals, 12 switches and 7 facing-point locks. 
Switches were equipped with facing-point locks and detector 
bars, the plant being mechanical throughout. 

The plant as reconstructed consists of a 45-space Saxby 
& Farmer machine with 44 working levers and 1 spare lever. 
The machine has 21 levers for the control of 21 semi-auto- 
matic electric signals, 21 call-on light signals and 21 auto- 
matic stops; 6 levers for the control of 6 single switches, 
6 for 6 cross-overs, 1 for 1 movable-point frog, and 8 for 8 
facing-point locks. The layout consists of eight terminal 
tracks converging into the two main-line tracks. The plant 
handles approximately 520 regular train movements and 270 
switching movements per day, the service being maintained 
through a period of 20 hours. Although the train move- 
ments have been handled in the past by the mechanical plant 
and but few serious accidents have occurred, it was consid- 
ered advisable in reconstructing and enlarging the plant to 
provide, among other safety devices, automatic stops to check 
against the disobedience of signals. 

The mechanical work was reconstructed and installed ac- 
cording to standard practice, with the exception of the rail 
brace and riser plate shown in an accompanying drawing. 
These are so constructed and so attached to the gage plates 
that the track is held absolutely to gage at switches, regard- 
less of the condition of other rail braces in the vicinity, and 
regardless of the strain placed upon the track. They are 
easily installed and require no adjustment after installation. 
They were designed by Mr. Casselman, signal foreman, and 
manufactured by the U. S. & S. Company. 


ELECTRICAL FEATURES 


‘ 


The use of a yellow light as a “calling-on signal,” the 
application of an overhead automatic stop to interlocked 
signals and the control of a semaphore signal, a calling-on 
signal and an automatic stop all from a single lever are 
probably the most notable features in connection with the 
installation. 

The semaphore arms are placed 17 ft. 3 in. above the top 
of rail to give the best possible view at short range and, at 
the same time, provide proper clearances. ‘The point of im- 
pact on the stop arms in the normal position is 12 ft. 113 
in. above top of rail, and the stop arm must operate to a 
position at least 45 deg. above normal. Therefore the space 
available for the location of a calling-on signal was limited, 
making the use of a light signal for this purpose desirable. 
From a first cost and maintenance standpoint such a signal 
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offers a number of advantages and the stop arm provides a 
reliable means of checking its operation. The indication 
displayed by the yellow light is clearly visible through the 
required distances in the brightest sunlight. 

The application of an overhead automatic stop to inter- 
locked signals at this location presented difficulties which 
may be outlined as follows: (First) As each car of a 
train is equipped with automatic stop valves, the stop arm 
on the signal must be retained in the clear position until the 
last car of a train has passed under it. (Second) On ac- 
count of the close train spacing necessary in movements 
through the plant, the semi-automatic signal cannot be re- 
tained in the clear position until the last car of a train has 
passed it, as was done in automatic signal territory where 
the full block overlap was used, but must assume the stop 
position as soon as the first track section over the route 
is occupied. (Third) The tripping of stop valves in the 
direction in which they are not effective is undesirable 
within the interlocking plant, and it is therefore necessary 
to clear the stop arms on opposing signals as the train passes 
under them. This must be done without sacrificing the 
protection for which the stop arm is intended. (Fourth) 
The stop arm must be cleared when the “calling-on signal” 
is given, with the semaphore signal in the stop position. 
(Fifth) ‘The control of the stop arm must be so checked 
that the towerman cannot unconsciously trip a train which 
is passing under the stop arm. 

In clear weather all of the tracks are in plain view of the 





















































Rail Brace and Riser Plate 


towerman, but to indicate the occupancy of tracks in foggy 
weather an illuminated diagram was installed. The lights 
in this diagram are controlled directly through corresponding 
track circuit relays, energy being taken from the 12-volt tap 
of an air-cooled transformer located in the relay cabinet. 

A telautograph set was installed, connecting the train di- 
rector’s stand, located in the terminal shed, with the tower. 
The set consists of one sending instrument located at the 
train director’s stand and one receiving instrument sus- 
pended just beneath the illuminated diagram in the tower. 
The telautograph furnishes a permanent record, both in the 
tower and at the train director’s stand, of all instructions 
given, and its use has resulted in the elimination of errors 
resulting from the towerman’s tabulation of information re- 
ceived over the telephone, as was formerly the custom. Its 
use has also resulted in a great saving of the towerman’s 
time, since he can note instructions written before him on the 
receiving instrument and manipulate levers at the same time. 
The set was furnished by the Gray National Telautograph 
Company, New York. 

The semaphore signals are of the style ““T-2,”’ three-posi- 
tion type, located to the left of tracks over which they govern, 
this being necessary to -utilize the automatic stop valves 
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located on the cars. The automatic stop arms are operated 
by a separate style ‘““T’’ mechanism, clamped to the signal 
post just below the semaphore signal. 


OPERATION OF APPARATUS 


As was previously stated, a semaphore signal, a call-on 
light signal and an automatic stop are all controlled from a 
single lever. ‘The method of operation is as follows: Under 
normal operation, with the route set up and all track sections 
over which a signal governs unoccupied, a semaphore signal 
is cleared by simply placing the signal lever in the reverse 
position. ‘The stop arm and signal controlled from this lever 
assume the clear position immediately upon the reversal of 
the lever and the stop arm of the opposing signal or signals 
in the route will remain at stop until the train occupies a 
short track section immediately ahead of the opposing 
signal. 

Immediately upon the occupancy of the track circuit re- 
ferred to, the stop arm moves to the clear position, energy 
being supplied through reversed contacts on the signal lever 
which permitted the train to occupy the section and a back 
contact on the track relay of the section. ‘The towerman is 
prevented from moving the lever referred to from the reverse 
position until the train occupies the short section, which clears 
the opposing stop arm. ‘This stop arm is retained in the 
clear position, after being cleared as already described, until 
the rear end of the train passes under it, regardless of 
whether or not the signal lever has been placed normal in 
the meantime. 

If any one of the track sections over which a signal gov- 
erns is occupied, the towerman notes it by observing the 
lights in the illuminated diagram or by observing the position 
of the train in the plant, and may give a call-on signal by 
standing on a floor push and reversing the signal lever. The 
call-on signal cannot be given and retained unless a train 
occupies the approach to the signal, and after being given 
remains displayed until the train passes off the approach, 
when it is automatically taken away regardless of the position 
of the lever. If it is to be displayed for a second train mov- 
ing over the same route, the lever must be placed on center 
and again reversed with the operator standing on the floor 
push. 

The stop arm on the signal being controlled from the lever 
referred to is cleared from either the semaphore signal circuit 
or the call-on signal circuit and the semaphore signal or call- 
on signal cannot be displayed until the stop arm has reached 
its clear position. Stop arm circuits are selected through 
trailing, as well as facing point switches. 


Points CoMMON TO AUTOMATIC SIGNALS AND INTER- 
LOCKING 


Keystone insulated joints were used in the interlocking and 
in that part of the automatic territory located on trestle. This 
joint is specially adapted to track supported on trestle and 
required no dapping of the ties. 

The signal rail is bonded throughout with two copper-clad 
No. 8 bond wires to each joint. The copper-clad bond wire 
withstands the severe vibration at this location better than 
solid copper and offers more resistance to corrosion than 
valvanized iron. 

With the exception of the weatherproof wire in the trans- 
mission line; which was manufactured by the Standard 
Underground Wire & Cable Company, Kerite wire and cable 
was used throughout. , 

All trunking was redwood, which was dipped in a good 
grade of black paint before installation and painted one coat 
of black paint after installation. On the solid fill, trunking 
is supported on oak stakes spaced 4 ft. apart, and on the 
tiestle structure the trunking is supported on the ties and 
stringers, 
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RESULTS OF THE M. C. B. LETTER BALLOT 


Under Circular No. 6 the Master Car Builders Associa- 
tion presented 95 propositions, occupying a total of 94 pages, 
to its members for a letter ballot vote. Of those 95 propo- 
sitions six were rejected, the most important of which was 
the design of the No. 2 Brake Beam which has been so per- 
sistently presented by the Brake Beam Committee for the 
past five years. This design was shown and described in 
the report of the committee which was abstracted in the Daily 
Railway Age Gazette of June 15, 1916, on page 1293. This 
year the vote was even greater for its rejection than on any 
of the other years at which this beam was presented to the 
association, the following being a record of the votes cast 
each year: 


Necessary t¢ 


Year Yes No Total adoption 
1912... eee eee ee 834 843 1,677 1,118 

Ui Se ae eae ee 806 1,060 1,866 1,244 

Relies 6 hetardmis waveress 737 1,393 2,130 1,420 

POU ca ad Pelionssie, d No vote was taken 

PRR ie his a anwei armies a0 710 1,609 2,319 1,546 


The other propositions rejected were the placing of the 
horizontal bars above and below the initials and number 
of the car in the “Marking of Freight Equipment Car Stand- 
ard”; the change in the steam hose coupler contour to give 
a guard arm of sufficient height and length to make all steam 
hose locks effective; the change in brake beam specifications 
in which the nominal diameter of the tension member of the 
beam should be 114 in.; the specifications for reinforcing 
existing car doors, and the change in the revised train light- 
ing rules to the effect that “fuse boxes shall have mounted 
in them a block provided with fuse contact having a capacity 
of 101 to 200 amperes.” 

Of those propositions accepted it is interesting to note that 
the marking for freight cars has at last been setiled, that the 
train lighting rules have been brought up to date, that the 
work of the Tank Car Committee received the very strong 
indorsement of the association and that the association now 
has a very complete line of specifications covering paint ma- 
terials. 





MARSEFILLE-RHONE CANAL AND ROvE TUNNEL.—One of 
the three opening galleries of the Rove tunnel is completed 
the entire length (25,622 feet). The portion above the tow- 
path is finished on half of the length. The canal ditch in 
the tunnel is not begun. Between Marseille and Port-de- 
Bouc the breakwaters in the Mediterranean and in the Etang 
de Berre are almost completed. Between Port-de-Bouc and 
Arles, the work begun before the war is being continued. 
The locks at Arles on the Rhone are built. The total cost 
of the canal is estimated at $17,756,000, including $10,- 
615,000 for the Rove tunnel and its approaches. It is diffi- 
cult to fix a date for the completion of the work as about 
one-third of the Rove tunnel is still unfinished. 


TRON AND STEEL Bustness IN Russta.—The following 
statistics show the orders received by the Russian ‘“Proda- 
met” iron and steel selling syndicate during the first six 
months of 1914, 1915, and 1916: 


Jan. 1-June Jan. 1-June Jan. 1-Jun 
Articles 30, 1914. 30, 1915. 30, 1916. 
; ; Short tons Shorttons Short tons 
Sheet iron .....seesseeees 183,169 149,846 115,919 
Girders eer er eee 158,130 106,034 11,52¢ 
DICCN ELS ee: eikieisereereiareiets 36,198 33,543 21,75¢ 
1S Gah 0) 71,164 61,346 14,396 
Angle, band and sectioniron 540,637 537,964 632,711 
Rails: 
PR ye dia a elbRe ea 27,900 13,862 53,5137 
CA ae a isa wale anawiaraen’s 209,858 245,341 132,107 
PP OGENe yeh ei aca arerds - 1,227,056 1,147,936 979,938 


GERMANS REBUILD GREAT WARSAW Bripce.—The great 
Poniatowski bridge across the Vistula at Warsaw, which was 
destroyed by the Russians when they evacuated the city in 
August, 1915, has been rebuilt by the Germans. 








The Increases in Prices of Railway Material 


The Advances in Cost of Most Necessities of Mainte- 
nance and Operation Range from 25 to 75 Per Cent 


in cost to railways of almost every class of material 

necessary to be used for purposes of maintenance 
and operation. The increase has in some instances amounted 
to several hundred per cent. In most of the staple articles 
of supplies the advances have ranged from 25 to 75 per cent. 
In many instances these percentages of increase are not as 
high as the railways would have had to pay but for the exist- 
ence of long-time contracts made when prices were lower. 
Roads that were not in such financial condition as to permit 
the making of long-time contracts when prices were favorable 
have had to purchase at still higher rates of increase than are 
represented by these percentages. 

The statistics recently published (Railway Age Gazette, 
September 22, page 482) showing the small increase in oper- 
ating expenses in 1916, compared either with 1915, in which 
the increase in volume of business was only beginning, or 
with one of the best of previous years, 1913, before the late 
general depression in business had taken place, are all the 
more remarkable when taken in connection with these in- 
creases in cost of supplies. As shown by the returns to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the fiscal year 1916, 
an abstract of which was published in the Railway Age 
Gazette of September 22, operating expenses for 1916 in- 
creased 8.6 per cent compared with 1915 and 1.4 per cent 
compared with 1913. Yet in the two years between the close 
of the fiscal year 1914 and the close of the fiscal year 1916 
there were increases in cost of nearly every item of material. 
These increases, particularly in such items as are the staples 
of railway supplies, range from a small percentage up to 700 
per cent in some parts of the country. In the aggregate, and 
taken in connection with advances in the cost of labor, the 
increases must have amounted to a much greater percentage 
than the slight increase shown in the total amount of operat- 
ing expenses in this period. The small increase in operating 
expenses in 1916 therefore offers a direct confirmation of the 
success of the efforts universally put forth to secure greater 
efficiency in operation. 

Some few roads, largely for the purpose of impressing 
upon officers and employees the necessity of restricting pur- 
chases and conserving use as far as possible consistent with 
efficiency and with maintaining property in condition for safe 
operation, have issued statements showing increases in the 
current market price of supplies that have taken place from 
time to time. In March, 1916, W. C. Nixon, receiver and 
chief operating officer of the St. Louis & San Francisco, 
issued a statement showing by items 70 staple articles of 
supplies upon which increases in cost ranging from 10 to 80 
per cent had taken place as compared with the preceding 
year, and a list of 35 articles on which, during the same 
period, increases ranging from 80 per cent to 700 per cent 
had taken place. The average increase in the current market 
price of all the articles mentioned, and not including the 
large items of rails, ties, ballast and fuel, was 53.6 per cent. 
On the St. Louis & San Francisco the purchases of the ar- 
ticles listed amounted to $3,314,753. If the quantities of the 
same supplies purchased during the current year were equal 
to the quantities purchased during the preceding year, the 
total cost would amount to $5,091,460, or an increase of 
$1,776,707. 

In his suggestions as to the practical application of the 
knowledge of these great advances in prices, Mr. Nixon 
outlined what has doubtless been the policy followed by other 

railway managers and which is reflected in the statement of 


i aon the last two years there has been an advance 


the small increase in operating expenses relative to the in- 
crease in the amount of business handled. To officers of 
the road he said: 

“In considering this matter for the territory in your 

charge, you may find structures and facilities which it would 
ordinarily be better fully to renew than to repair in part, 
because the expenditure necessary to make sufficient repairs 
would go a long way toward covering the cost of complete 
renewal. A careful analysis may develop, however, that, 
considering the prevailing excessive prices of material, we 
would be better off if we made partial repairs at the present 
time instead of undertaking a complete renewal. 
Other betterment work that is in contemplation may, perhaps, 
have to be deferred, even though such action at this time may 
increase our operating costs. An analysis of such situations 
may develop that we can better afford to incur increased 
operating costs rather than to furnish new or additional 
facilities at this time on account of the excessive cost of the 
necessary material.” 

For his purposes, however, Mr. Nixon selected the items 
of supplies on which the advances in prices had been great- 
est. Advances in prices have doubtless varied in amount in 
different sections of the country and, perhaps, with different 
roads in the same section. For the purpose, therefore, of 
determining approximately the extent to which the railways 
of the whole country have been affected by the general 
advance in prices, and particularly by the advance in prices 
of representative articles that may be considered as the staples 
of railway supplies, the Railway Age Gazette has undertaken 
a more extended investigation. A list was prepared, without 
reference to the advances that might be assumed to have taken 
place in their current price, of such articles and submitted to 
several representative roads in different sections. 

Ten roads have furnished information based upon prices 
paid for the articles named as of July 1, 1914; July 1, 1915, 
and July 1, 1916. The roads from which returns have been 
received represent an aggregate of 55,000 miles, three being 
roads in the eastern section of the country with a mileage of 
about 12,000 miles, six being in the western section and 
having about 38,000 miles, and one in the southern section, 
representing about 5,000 miles. 

The success of the attempt to make the selection of ar- 
ticles as fully representative as possible within narrow limits 
as to number rather than to confine the representation to 
articles upon which advances in price are known to have 
been large is, perhaps, a fair assumption from the inclusion 
in the list of some items upon which the advance has been 
small. In two or three instances there has been a reduction 
in cost in 1916 as compared with 1914. These slight ad- 
vances or reductions may be accounted for in various ways. 
In the statement of average increase for the ten roads in- 
cluded only two items, air-brake hose and lubricating oil, 
show actual reductions. With reference to both these articles 
it is fairly to be assumed that prices have been made upon 
the basis of long term contracts. In the case of lubricating 
oils it is stated specifically in some of the returns that lubri- 
cation is under contract with the Galena Oil Company. The 
small advance in the cost of illuminating oil may be similarly 
accounted for. Coal, such as is used for railway fuel pur- 
poses, is not subject to great fluctuations, partly for the 
reason that in many instances the supply is local to the road 
using it. Track shovels are the only other items on which 
the percentage of increase is so small as to be an exception 
to the general rule. Doubtless this could be accounted for by 
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the small amount of material relative to the amount of labor 
involved in the manufacture of track shovels and by the fact 
that no large increases have taken place in the wages of this 
labor. The date when contracts were made and their dura- 
tion have had an appreciable effect in varying the percentages 
of advance developed from the prices reported by different 
roads. 

The percentages of increase in cost of the articles named 
from July 1, 1914, to July 1, 1916, for all the roads included 
in the calculation and for the three eastern roads, the six 
western roads and one southern road, in separate groups, are 
presented in the accompanying table. 


INCREASE IN Cost oF CERTAIN ITEMS OF RAILway MATERIAL, Jury 1, 1914, 
To Jury 1, 1916 


United Eastern Western Southern 
States. District. District. District. 
Average Average Average Average 
increase, increase, increase, increase, 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
(10 roads) (3 roads) (6roads) (1 road) 
Gravity battery renewals.........- 66 38 74 116 
tel ASIIIOR. o:5 is 40's 005s ae oes 32 39 28 38 
POVGeNd CEMENE 65 66.00 decete cece 18 28 12 25 
igh) TONGUE ocicy os csdseciewslees 43 13 66 20 
NS RIE Re eee ore 34 34 39 12 
Air brake hose ......sesseeeeeoes 4 -—4 —4 5 
BOR BRN oie vio wie ioica cen a eieieie wes lncr 100 95 103 102 
SO rare oie te ae ob ane eee eh wera ere Mele 5 9.5 2 a 
BYVIOGE SUINGETS 6 oe.e eis ere wereiees 36 17 48 21 
eS me cee stars 26 22 30 20 
Lubricating oil—car ....s.ecceses —2 —2 1 : 
De IR raring ease Aine ssialavare a Fone 27 27 28 rhs 
OL PREOA SES CS cr! I eee eee 9 —l 9.7 29 
eer Att PDO 5 in. cies 8 disn0 wierscecs 34 39 31 39 
RING 5.6 sie is MESS 2 1 5 --8 
MIMI. co ierk sald canna eae ewes 58 80 47 
COE OS SS er ar ere rt 81 56 100 79 
Fabricated deck plate girders..... 82 67 83 123 
Malleable CaSting® <..ccccccesscce 31 15 35.5 58 
CERAM re a ee ae ea a eee 90 144 74.5 73 
NES aA Oe Wen se ROT 74 88 68.5 64 
CR Eo Ee er ee eee 78 87 78 54 
US A Seta er Rare miter toe 120 156 113 60 
MOl SURE) TA. Goya's as sid eis eaniev ac 466 495 484 323 
LSS oer ee mire ciara 84 77 87 92 
Waterproof insulated line wire. 73 107 48 96 
tN SES once a eeaee oe aecaws §2 65 40 80 


Percentages and averages in studies of this sort are, per- 
haps, chiefly useful as showing to what extent the tendency 
of which they are illustrative is general for the country, for 
a district or for a single item among those under considera- 
tion. For the purpose of exhibiting the actual fluctuations 
in prices more in detail, there are presented herewith repro- 
ductions of the actual returns as they were received from the 
various railways reporting, omitting only the name of the 
road in each case for reasons which are obvious. The fol- 
lowing are the returns from eastern roads: 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Roap A 
July 1,1914 July 1,1915 July 1, 1916 
Gravity battery renewals, each......... $1.00 $1.05 $1.30 
Steel castings, cents per Ib..........-- 2.6 to 6.1 2.6 to 6.1 3.4 to 8.5 
Portland cement, per bbl...........+. $1.36 $1.15 $1.74 
Wire fencing, per cent disc. list....... 75 74% 62% 
Glass, coach, per Light. 2.20.06. es00 $1.45 $1.50 $2.30 
Air brake hose, cents per Soe. cen siecle 42 30 40 
Bar iron, cents per Ih......cescecccees 1.35 1.30 2.50 
Coal— 
TItMNGUG, MOL HON. 66 cclceacsn sc ie oe $1.12 $1.12 $1.21 
Anthracite, gross ton ....seseeeeees $2.66 $2.48 $2.58 
Bridge stringers, per M. ft............ $36.00 $36.00 $39.50 
Car ‘siding, Per Mi ftecscccceceescces $19.25 $19.25 $24.00 
Lubricating oil— 
Air compressor, cents per gal....... 30 30 32 
Stationary engine oil, cents per gal.. 22% 22% 25 
(Equipment lubricated under mile- 
age contract.) 
Linseed Gil; CEMIA DOL GAl svc cissccecwas 47% 60% 65 
Uluminating oil, cents per gal......... 1.28 to 1.44 0.906 ? — 065 1,12 
Cast iron pipe, per tOM....csccosercece $20.50 $21. $26.50 
Track shovels, per doz.....:.. Succcone Ree 35°90 $5.75 
Stationery (index figures) ..........-. ‘ 516 672 928 
Lae metal, cents per “ae acee 39 45 54% 
oe * deck plate girders, cents per “ie 
Malleable castings, Cents per 1D: okies 3.20 to 5.85 3.20 to 5.85 4to7y% 
Brass (rods), cents per Ib............ 13% 2 40 
Boiler flues (steel, 2 in. No. 11) cents 
PETES cant Sip limaeeeww case e wens 8Y% 8Y 16 
Gasoline, cents per gal.......... asereierek 12 12 25 
Rivets, cents per Miia sisie boa sei 1.45 1.45 
Tool steel (high speed) cents per ib... 50 65 $3.00 
Yie-plates, cents per Ib.......... eae 1.45 1,30 2.50 
Waterproof insulated line wire, cents 
RTS aw eoa ties saus suesekee te eens 15.55 20.55 30 
Cotton waste. cents per Ib.........00. 6% 6 10% 
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Roap B 
July 1,1914 July 1, 1915 July 1, 1916 
Gravity battery renewals, each........ $1.00 45 
Steel castings, cents per Ib...........2.39to 7.29 2.75t07.50 3.18 to 8.29 
Portland cement, per bbl.............. $1.36% $1.33 $1.50% 
Wire fencing, per want a 77.50 76.125 72.50 
Glass, per cént disc. Hist... .66.cace ccs 94.906 95.00 93.125 
Air brake hose, cents per ft........... 42 26 30 
Bar WOR, CONG PEF IDs se scécccnesee 1.15 25 2.35 
Cee NO RON Hox Alera, Wahere, ilkray>: 6 ala eain eek $0.989 $1.00 $1.075 
Bridge stringers, per DM, fs... cecesesa $27.15 $26.25 ee 
CAP Giana: GOP TNE s 8b oo 5.0 siciais.ers- cies oiar $22.00 $21.00 22.00 
Lubricating oil, valve, cents per gal... 50 50 50 
Linseed oil, cents per gal..........00. 50 54 61 
Illuminating oil, cents per gal......... 4.00 3.25 4.75 
Cast ion pipe, Per tO... ss ces<cces $21.00 $22.00 $27.75 
TTOGCK SROVEIS, HEF CO8s 66sec ccsieccenae $6.00 $5.00 $5.85 
MCMEILEES. ov ey Packia ekaeeadiewet ans ee — witae 
Babbitt metal, cents per Ib............ 5.40 10.90 9.75 
Fabricated deck plate girders, cents per 
FR a ota dren ctevalersicdiaytta Sesame arkasiw ard eta 2.05 2.15 3.70 
Malleable castings, cents per Ib........ 3.75 3.40 4.00 
PRMD oo cicry rds al ORara are, SiR ero ee aw alee gears pica aweey 
Boiler flues, cents per ft...........00. 9% 9 17% 
Gasoline; cents per gal........0ciaseesccce 12% 9 20 
Rivets— 
CR el | 1.40 1.40 4.00 
Bie COMO Rayo cceraceiind gat a aibinieee a 1.50 1.45 4.10 
Tool steel (high speed), cents per Ib.. 65 45 $2.95 
WH@-DIGQHES,, PET ROM 6 oes ices casccsceas $24.00 $24.00 $45.00 
Waterproof insulated line wire, cents 
re eee ere 14.30 19.00 30.00 
Cotton waste, cents per Ib............ 5.00 5.00 8.00 
Roap C 
July 1,1914 July 1,1915 July 1, 1916 
Gravity battery renewals, each......... $0.90 $0.95 $1.25 
Steel ‘castings, “per (De <6 c6.scicwacieweiees 0.04 0.04 0.0615 
Portland cemert, per bbl............-. 1.00 1.10 1.45 
Wire feneing. Per 10.6 csi kcweencines 0.18 0.20 0.20 
MSGS NOMINON iy 615. wal carciewlecic see Hee tien 0.085 0.07 0.12 
Air Drame Hoke; “per tts... scciccscccces 0.30 0.33 0.40 
Bra IPO, WOE CW so 6.65 banat 6 oe o eed ma 1.28 1.28 2.50 
Coal per’ NN ora a ions G4 aa % sop bia 5 RIE oe 2.82 2.75 235 
sridge stringers, per "aed re 26.00 23.75 25.00 
oe | ee ee 24.00 24.25 34.00 
Lubricating oil Pons DER IBAR soe cinsoescs 0.1842 0.1862 0.16 
BS es a | a es 0.52 0.50 0.63 
'Muminating oil (kerosene), per gal.... 0.066 0.057 0.065 
Caee s7On Hine) ET tO sn. 5. cocci ce ecwan 25.00 37.00 39.00 
Track shovels, per doz 7.85 6.77 8.45 
Se a a ee eee nae ware 
Babbitt metal, per cwt : 29.75 37.95 44.10 
Fabricated deck plate girders, per Ib. 0.0317 0.0364 0.0372 
Malleable castings, per cwt............ 3.45 3.80 4.10 
PINON oi ac sg ooo andic w.dieSie@ aon 0.143% 0.15%4 0.28% 
BORET MOC, NEF Eli). ccccccce es eaieees 0.09% 0.09 18 
Gasoline, HEP GAls. 6s 66's ec cciecncenes 0.11 4/10 0.11% 0.22% 
PGP OR DOE GNOE Se oi 56.05 ealorelea «dele: ciem 1.76 1.82 85 
Tool steel— 

CP TEE OID Slo oe no oder 0% be ecaiersibre-ora 0.11 0.12 0.18 
Pe eS, Os a |) nr 0.41 0.41 3.00 
DICMUMNES MES VOWS o.. 6s ss he dicianadeenes 28.30 28.00 48.50 
Waterproof insulated line wire, per lb.. 0.14% 0.20% 0.31% 
Cotton waste, per Ib........00 wanted 0.045 0.045 0.08 


With reference to the statement of Road A, the general 
observation is made that “we are still getting in some ma- 
terials at lower figures which we contracted for when prices 
were lower, but as there is no appreciable tendency toward 
falling prices the figures I give you represent fairly what 
our company has to expect. The advance in prices is not the 
only thing that has caused the increase in the cost of supplies, 
especially in the value of stock which must be carried on 
hand. The difficulty of getting materials promptly from the 
manufacturers and mills and the delays we are subjected to 
in waiting for the delivery of materials ordered even long ago 
makes it necessary for us to carry a larger stock than if de- 
liveries were prompt and the getting of material were more 
flexible than it is. For the same reason, also, we have to 
take materials from the manufacturers sometimes before we 
actually want it in order to get it at all, and have to carry 
a stock predelivered thus at expense to ourselves.” 

Road C says “the figures illustrate pretty fairly what has 
transpired in the material market during the past year, and 
there seems at present no sign of abatement. There have, 
indeed, been some further increases in price since July 1.” 

Considered generally, and taking into account that in the 
case of individual items there are occasional wide divergences 
in the prices paid by the different roads and in the increases 
that have taken place from 1914 to 1916, by reason of long- 
standing contract arrangements, there is, nevertheless, dis- 
played a remarkable similarity of tendency, not only as 
between roads in the same section, but as between the roads 
in the two sections. The tendency toward increased prices 
is general and touches the same items with much the same 
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degree of intensity in the two sections. 
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This will appear from 


the detail statements of western roads which follow: 


WESTERN DISTRICT 
Roap D 
July 1, 1914 


Vol. 61, No. 15 


Boiler flues, per ft 
Gasoline, per gal 
Rivets, steel, per cwt 
Tool steel— 

Carbon, per 

High speed, per lb 
Tie-plates, per net ton 


0.0525 
2.20 


Loo 


0.07 
0.50 to 1.60 
3.40 


SANS 
oOuNnoG LO- 


Waterproof insulated line wire, per M ft. 
Ib 


July 1, 1915 July 1,1916 = cotton waste (colored), per 


Gravity battery renewals, 
Steel castings, per cwt 
Portland cement, per 
Wire fencing, per red. 
Glass (20 in. by 30 in. D 
Air brake hose, per 
Bar iron, per cwt 
Coal, per ton 
3ridge stringers 
per M. 
Car siding, per M. 
Lubricating oil- 
et en RI Les eahinkai esse bem 
Valve oil, per gal 
Linseed oil (boiled), per gal 
Iuminating oil 
Headlight 
Long Time 
Cast iron pipe, per 
Track shovels, per do 
Stationery——-Average increase in 
on articles standard to 


(Long Leaf Y. 


prices 
our stock.... 


Babbitt metal, per cwt. 
Fabricated deck plate girders, 
Malleable castings, per cwt 
Brass, per 

Boiler flues, 

RE SR os bw sh ecw els wine 
Rivets, per cwt 

Tool steel (high speed), per Ib 
Tie-plates, each 
Waterproof insulated link 
Cotton waste (co! 


per cwt.. 


wire, 
ored), per 


per cwt. 


Roap E 
July 
Gravity battery reé 
Steel castings, per 
Portland cement 
Sandusky, per bbl. 
Universal, per bbl. 
Wire fencing, per rod 
Glass, 20 in. by 20 in., per 
Air brake hose, per f 
Bar iron, per cwt 
-oal— 
Iowa, per ton 
Lake, per ton 
Illinois (Spring Valley), per 
Bridge stringers, M, f 


ton.... 


$1.00 
4.10 
_ 


mr Owes 
ADAwwivhd< 
— 
— 
wn 


we et i | 


toh 
noe 
“NO 
ne 


0.1988 
0.4988 
0.51% 


0.06% 


2.06 
3.50 


0.13875 


0.08% 
0.10 
1.775 
0.57% 
0.083 
17.85 


0.0414 


1, 1914 
$0.991%4 
4.10 


—Owoee 
Sf ONO Ww 
MaloroOrD 
“I 
+t 


nN 


SOO te 


$1,11 
3.95 


July 1, 1915 
$1.12%4 


$1.54 
5.95 
1.25 
0.5375 


0.80 
0.2185 


62.3 per cent 
over 1915 


0. 0634 


July 1, 1916 
$1.41 
3.95 5.30 

1.30 
1.35 
0.2475 
2.90 
0.33 
1.15 


Nohore 
bo 
bo 
ow 


© ~“ 
bal 
wN 


Gravity renewals— 


Zinc 


battery 


Steel Ay 
Portland cement 

Wire fencing 

Glass (window) 

Air brake hose 

Bar iron 

Bridge stringers 

Car siding 

Lubricating oil (car) 
Linseed oil (boiled) 
Illuminating oil (headlight) 
Cast iron pipe 

Track shovels 

Stationery 


*Babbitt metal (anti-friction) 


Fabricated deck plate girders... 


Malleable castings 
Brass 
Boiler flues (charcoal iron) 
Gasoline 
Rivets 
Tool steel— 
Carbon 
High speed 
Tie-plates 


Waterproof insulated line wire 


Cotton waste 


*Decrease in 


Gravity batterv 
Zines, per 
Coppers, per 

Steel castings, 

Portland cement, 

Wire fencing— 


renewals 


per bl 


100 lb. to 250 Ib 


1916 partly due 


July 1, 1915 
er cent over 
July 1, 1914 


10 dec. 


to change in specifications. 


Roan H 
Percentage 
of increase 
or decrease 
July 1, 1915, 


over 
July 1, 1914 


July 1, 1916 
Per cent over 
July 1, 1914 


Percentage 

of increase 

or decrease 

July 1, 1916, 
over 

July 1, 1914 
137.4 

32 


SUS HbNWiN 
SSdomnm HLhODNUM 


Ge DO 
MMmONTO 
— at mt KD et 


tod 


Galvanized barbed, per 

Annealed fence, per 00 Ik 

Painted barbed, per 100 Ib 

Gaivanized fence, per 100 Ib 
Glass— 

Plate 

SOPSES SP AGK GONG en Gk 26 se oN am eb ed Maem y Hees No change 
Air brake hose, per fi 23 
Bar iron, per 100 Ib 
Coal, per ton 
Bridge stringer a 
or siding, per M f 

Lubricating oii 
Illuminating oil, per gal 
Linseed oil, per 
Cast iron pipe, 
Track shovels, 
Stationery 
SeREDItt MIDs. ET ROO MDS. cc sco cans nde sh eee snes 
Fabricated deck plate girders, per lb 
Malleable castings, per Ib 
Brass— 

Journal bearings, per lh 

Brass castings, per Ib 

Motor car castings, per lb 
Boiler tubes— 

Charcoal iron, 

Steel, per ft. 
Gasoline, per gal 
Rivets, boiler, 100 Ib 
Tool steel, per lb 
Tie plates, flat bottem., per ton 
Waterproof insulated line wire, 
Cotton waste, per It 


bo bo 


oS NwWhk hh 


Car siding, per M. 

Lubricating oil— 
Cylinder, per gal 
Car, per 

Linseed oil, per 

Illuminating oil Folia 

Cast iron pipe, 

Track shovels, per 

Stationery 

Babbitt metal, pe 


* 


— ip 
00 Go 
A 
oo 


so S 
tN 
nN 
oO 


ON 
wn 
oo 


per gal.... 


dS 


MUNnSosoe = 
NH ODeKk ONIONS 
MONRO: NH WwWhLDOD COOVI!, 
bd 
NOOS 
Noe oO 
une 


daz 6.00 


18.02 
2.48 to 2.68 
4.20 


a 


—OONTIOK Os 


cwt 7.00 
Fabricated deck plate girders, per cwt. 2.14 
Malleable castings. per cwt 2.90 
Brass, red metal, per cwt 
Boiler flues, p f 
Gasoline, per gal 
Rivets, structural 
Tool steel— 
Carbon, per cwt 
High speed, per « 
Tie-plates, per ton .... 
Waterproof insulated li: 
Cotton waste 
White. per Ib 
Colored, per Ib 


BOSS 


per ton 
ec Ee a ea pee ae een 


me OMmmeO 


steel, i 


bo 
Pipd rte nad oe 
woohoo 
moon 
PN 
Os oes 


Dodo 


» wire, per cwt. 


SS 
Soo 
rae) 
BN 


in freight Price 


*Increase a 
contract 


same account five vear 
Roap F 
July 1.1914 July 1,1915 July 1, 1916 
Gravity battery renewals (Edison), each $0.994 $1. 1376 $2.782 
Steel castings, per cv 3.475 3.70 4.00 
| cement (vear’s average), 


_ 
CRO WW b> 


AVSNAAS: 
NOU Wre dO 


— 
x 
Ib 


per cen *It does not seem possible to give a fair average of the increase in sta- 
tionery. Some papers have been withdrawn and others have advanced from 
25 per cent upward proportionate to quality. On account of shortage of dye 
price of inks enters vitally into this item and prices vary so as to make a 
fair average of increase seem incalculable. 


Roap I 


July 1,1914 July 1, 1915 July 1, 1916 
$1.46% $2.229 
6.0 


7.35 
2 $0 4.60 
0.24 0.55 
1.50 
0.25 
1,90 
3.55 
1.40 


Window, per cent di 

Plate, per cent disc 
Air brake hose, per 
Bar iron, per wt. 
Coal, per ton 
Bridge stringers ({ 
Car siding (fir), per 
Lubricatins | 
Li nseed oil 

Raw, per gal 

Boiled, pet 
liluminating 
Cast iron pipe 
Track shovels 

Tron D, per doz 

Wood D. per doz 
Babbitt metal, per < 
Babbitt metal {specia tL hard), per cwt. 
Fabricated deck plate girders, per ewt 
Malleable castings, per c\ 


. from 
from list 


PDO 
ou Ont 
om Som 
oe) OnmoOonnw 
~— — wn 
bo 


mb 


Rar steel, 
Pig lead. 
Chain, % i 
Sneet cope 
Nails, 

Oxalic poy ner 

Muriatic acid, per 

Galv. sheets, per 

Building paper. tarred, per cwt 

Steel castings, 51 Ib. to 100 Ib 
Portiand cement, “Universal,” per bbl. . 
RRO SEE WIRE NE acs kes ce eeu ee Gaoues 
Bridge stringers, per 

Cast iron pipe. per ton 


per cwt 

ner cwt 

. link, per cwt 
per Ib 


230 
0.1914 


mC 

tai 
Bae: 
Nv 


Nad 

aN 
NWRMAMAHUNOS bo 
NWWOSODWONN 
AMSNANDwun 


SOwnNnnanawnn 
NNR ONTO bo 
Kmoounmn 


arass Castings, pe 


Oe ee ee ee 
SOHNSEADO 
ADOUSHSIS 


3.90 
1.58 
1.275 
8.00 
24.95 


_—N\A 
nwo 
oS 








October 13, 1916 


July 1, 1914 


July 1,1915 July 1, 1916 


Fabricated deck plate, girders, per cwt.. 2.09 2.27 4.35 
Brass, general machinery, per cwt..... 16.208 19.0833 20.6666 
SROMES HUERs OEE Bbrioe:86 a4 died Aeioieic sas 0.10% 0.1038 0.20 
Rivets, cone head % in. and larger, per 

ORES este san esicts Sienna Braet 1.73% 1.5834 3.85 
Tool steel, high speed, per Ib.......... 0.75 0.75 3.00 
Tie plates; per ton... oceccs cs Solar sievetatere 24.60 24.00 50.00 


Road F comments as follows upon 
sented above: 

“Most all railroads have contracts and these prices do not 
reflect the current prices as of July 1. They were made prior 
to that date. Take, for example, our boiler tubes—the price 
is nearer 20 cents. Track shovels are under contract prior to 
July 1. This is also true all the way through, except possibly 
on tie plates, which price is $5 under the market, and cast- 
iron pipe, which is about the market. 

“T have not filled in the blank as to stationery because 
I don’t know how to do it and reflect anything of value.” 

In the face of constantly advancing prices, as appears to be 
the case with many of the items included in the list, the 
inference from the above statement is that the average of in- 
creases is rather above than below what is shown in the 
foregoing returns. The effect of long-time contracts, made 
two or more years ago, has been to reduce the percentage of 
increase reported. 

The purchasing officer who reports for Road H calls atten- 
tion to several items not included in our list upon which 
there have been material increases in cost. Among these he 
mentions tie preservatives, such as creosote and chloride of 
zinc; track accessories, such as bolts, nuts and spikes; also 
rails, which have increased $5 per ton, as well as billets, bars, 
beams, angels, rods, copper, spelter, tin, lead, antimony, pig 
iron, ferro-manganese and tank plates. These affect and 
increase the cost of many items essential to railway opera- 
tion. 

The same officer also adds a statement of the rate of in- 
crease in cost of some of the larger items of equipment, com- 
paring prices in 1916 with those in 1913. These are as fol- 
lows: 


the statement pre- 


Mikado Tacamotives’ s s0's aoe candice iors 10 per cent 
PETROS, CMe sos waueieskin Dalsieawasieeee hs 10 per cent 
NT EER Ae ne ee ae Pe 13 per cent 
ee ern er ee ee ere 5 per cent 
PU AMIS a's Ga ea Na ease hes Ceili e's 6 per cent 

POW ee Ee Ne ee Oe 9 per cent 


SOUTHERN DIsTRICT 


A report has been received from one southern road. The 
returns follow rather closely the averages of returns from 
eastern and western roads. ‘The statement in detail follows: 


Roap J. 
July 1,1914 July 1,1915 July 1, 1916 

Gravity battery renewals— 

Gravity copper, per 100............. $5.50 $6.25 $7.25 

Grawsty MCs, DEF TOO. 65s aciccces ecw 34.75 81.75 67.75 

BGG VAlTIOl, POC CWE sos ciacccscasces os 4.60 6.00 10.75 
Steel castings, per net ton............. 66.00 64.00 91.00 
Portland cement (including bags), per 

SSO re eee eee 1,24 1.30 1:55 

Wire fencing, disc. per cent.......... 75 70 62% 
Rplaae> GisG. (Det CONG. «sce resews wane 93.1 93.5 92 
Mae Ores BORG, PEC TE. oa odeiens wees $0.42 $0.291%4 $0.40 
FaRN SG AIOE OWN 6.5.4 916 94 as eens cares Sass 1.04 05 2.10 
Coal, lump and egg, per ton........... 1.50 1.35 155 
Bridge stringers, per M. ft... 0.0.0... 19.50 21.50 23.50 
Roae Gite, ED Be Eh ing aoc 0: 65:5 wiscenel 20.00 23.00 24.00 
PEACE Gil. RP ORL. so isi0: cg asi aise ones se 0.51 0.465 0.64 
Illuminating oil, kerosene, per gal..... 0.0350 0.02375 0.045 
Illuminating oil, signal, per ga!........ 0.26 0.2812 0.2812 
Cast IR Pipes PEL LOM, 60.05.05 becca 18.00 18.00 25.00 
MPODK BHOVEIB: MEL OGZ. 69 <6 cs.05 5 54sec 6.25 S49 259 
Babbitt metal; Per CWt..o....ceccssaes 5.10 11,25 9.15 
Fabricated deck plate girders— 

meme Mates. Her CWhe. sosac.s.cds0s< 4 1.10 1.10 3.44 

Steel beams, per CWti sc. ceseccecns 1.12 1.20 2.50 
Malleable castings, per cwt........... 2.85 3.50 4.50 
Brags castings: per 1b... ss. scissile ses 0.15 0.20% 0.26 
PROMOr HUES. DEL Ets... <:cuve siesersisra alee viecave's 0.0934 0.0934 0.16 
ASREOH REN PEE BOle:s s.c1si¢'eichasisies sae cies 0.12 0.09% 0.183 
Mivete: ti: O.. Hel CW... 5 66560ds haces 2.29 2.00 3.50 
MOON Geel Er Is.. 6cc0s0s)< vere es yore 0.65 1.00 OB 
BAP DAVES, BET TEE (OMG) 6 cd oe nas wre's oars 26.00 26.00 50.00 
Waterproof insulated line wire, per cwt. 15.30 17.75 30.00 
Cotton waste (colored). ner Ib......... 0.05 0.05 0.09 


Not all roads have been in so good position as have the 
larger systems, whose reports are given to make long-time 
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contracts for supplies. It would seem, therefore, that in 
estimating the effect of increased costs of supplies upon the 
operating expenses of the railways of the country as a whole, 
a considerably higher percentage should be applied to most 
of the items. 


THE FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL TRACK INSPEC- 
TION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 


The forty-fourth annual track inspection of the main line 
of the Pennsylvania between Pittsburgh and New York 
was made on October 3 and 4. This annual inspection as 
made by the general manager of the Pennsylvania has grown 
from a small beginning, to be a permanent important insti- 
tution of the road. At its inception, nearly fifty years ago, 
the trip was made only by the employees and officers of the 
maintenance of way department, but with the increasing real- 
ization of the benefits derived from a trip of this nature, the 
party has been increased by invited guests from other depart- 














Interior View of the General Manager’s Inspection Car 


ments to such an extent, that on the occasion of the forty- 
fourth annual inspection, the general manager was accom- 
panied by more than 300 operating officers. As an institu- 
tion, and in point of numbers attending, it ranks with the 
national conventions held by various societies and associ- 
ations throughout the country, and offers even a greater 
opportunity than conventions for discussion and the inter- 
change of ideas. 

To fully understand the beneficial results of these inspec- 
tion trips, it is necessary to have a clear understanding of 
the organization of the maintenance of way department, 
which has the general manager as its chief officer. Each 
division superintendent has a division engineer on _ his 
staff. 

The superintendent reports to a general superintendent, 
who, in turn, reports to the general manager. The engineer of 
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maintenance of way also reports to the general manager, and 
on his staff has three assistants—the assistant engineer in 
charge of roadway and track, the assistant engineer in charge 
of structures, and the signal engineer. 

The division engineer is the recruiting officer for the corps 
of maintenance engineers and employs only graduates from 
engineering colleges of recognized standing. ‘These men 
make up what is known as the classified service. 

The division engineer is in charge of all maintenance on 
his division and to him report the master carpenter, the super- 
visor of signals and the supervisors of track. ‘These men are 
chosen from the classified service after some years of prelimi- 
nary training and are always under the personal observation 
of their superiors, and are in constant training for the more 
responsible positions, it being the almost unvaried custom of 
the road to fill al! positions of responsibility in the mainte- 
nance of way department from the men who have come up in 
the classified service. 

The inspection party, while including many of the higher 
officers, is largely made up of these men of the classified serv- 
ice. in training for the more responsible positions and the 
management considers these inspection trips to be a vital step 
in their development. ‘This trip presents the opportunity for 
them to become acquainted with their superior officers and 
the men of similar rank, acquaints them with their railroad, 
broadens their outlook, enables them to discuss methods with 
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committee No. 2, with ditches, ballast and spacing of ties; 
committee No. 3, with sidings, road crossings, station grounds 
and the policing; committee No. 4, with the switches and sig- 
nals. 

The members of the committees were furnished with one 
of these blank forms for each supervisor’s division between 
Pittsburgh and New York, or eighteen blanks in all. Each 
member of the various committees was expected to assign fig- 
ures to the best of his ability for the various items covered, 
and, at the conclusion of the trip, to forward the marked 
blanks to the office of the general manager. To avoid con- 
fusion of one supervisor’s division with another, one man on 
each inspection car was assigned to watch out for the markers 
indicating the division line between sections, and, as it was 
passed, a gong, placed at the front of the car, was rung to 
notify the committeemen. 

As these marked cards are received at the general man- 
ager’s office, they are sent to the drafting room, where a chart 
is made, showing the results of the inspection trip. Copies 
of these charts are then sent out to the general superintend- 
ents, division superintendents and division engineers. When 
the division engineer receives his copy the supervisors are 
called in conference and plans are made to correct the faults 
indicated on the chart. 

The start was made from Pittsburgh at 9.03 Aa. M., on 


5 


October 3, as the first section moved out of the station fol- 





A Track Gang Saluting the General Manager and Party 


others and to see how the other fellow is meeting his diffi- 


culties. It promotes a spirit of good fellowship and co-oper- 
aticn, so essential to the successful operation of a railroad or 
other corporation. 

On October 2, the members of the inspection party, made 
up of representatives from all divisions east of Pittsburgh, 
including the branch lines, gathered at Pittsburgh and were 
assigned hotel accommodations as guests of the Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘They had previously been furnished with the itiner- 
ary of the trip, showing train schedules and information as 
to the seating arrangement on the special trains. 

The inspection train was made up in six sections, com- 
prised of inspection and business cars. The inspection cars 
are of special design with the seats arranged in tiers, one 
above the other in grandstand style, each car seating 30 per- 
sons. Ample space is provided in the rear for baggage. 
Each section, excepting the first, carried two of these cars, 
one being pushed ahead of the locomotive and the other 
placed on the rear. 

As the members of the party found their seats in the 
inspection cars, they were assigned to one of the four inspec- 
tion committees. These committees were furnished with 
blank forms on which to record their observations, and, as 
may be seen in the accompanying illustration, committee No. 
1 had to do with the line and surface of the main line track; 


lowed, at intervals of two minutes, by the remaining five sec- 
tions. As the several trains passed through the yards, the 
party was greeted with cheers from employees and citizens 
collected at all points of vantage along the right of way. 
This enthusiasm was not confined to Pittsburgh alone, but 
continued throughout the trip, and was one of its most 
remarkable features. 

The territory between Pittsburgh and Harrisburg was cov- 
ered on the first day, two stops being made during the run. 
The first stop was made at the famous Horseshoe Curve, 
where a photograph was taken of the various sections of the 
train. The second stop was made at Altoona, where lunch 
was served. Here the party was entertained by a concert 
given by the shop band. 

On arrival at Harrisburg, the inspection party assembled 
at the board of trade building, to witness the awards of the 
special main line track inspection premiums. These awards 
are made independently of the annual track inspection and 
are based on the reports of inspections made during the year 
by the special main line track inspection committee, which 
for 1915-16 was comprised of: W. G. Coughlin, engineer 
maintenance of way, chairman; A. B. Clark, assistant engi- 
neer maintenance of way; L. W. Allibone, superintendent 
Sunbury division, and J. K. Johnston, superintendent 
Tyrone division. 
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The prizes are six in number and total $5,400. The first, 
or Klondike prize, amounts to $1,200, $800 for the super- 
visor and $400 for his assistant, and is awarded for main- 
taining the best section of tracks throughout the year. This 
prize was presented to C. M. Wisman, supervisor, and H. M. 
Grimm, assistant supervisor, who had charge of the section 
between Liddonfield, Pa., and Plainsboro, N. J. 

The special improvement prize of $1,000, $700 to the 
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REPORT OF CONDITION OF SUPERVISOR'S DIVISION No. A. 


R. J. BOND, Supervisor 
H. R. Geis, Assistant Supervisor 
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EXPLANATION 


COMMITTEE No. 1—Mark the condition of line and surface of all 
running tracks. 

COMMITTEES Nos. 2 and 3—Mark the respective features with. 
reference to their general appearance and 
conformity to standard requirements. 

COMMITTEE No. 4—Mark frogs, switches and alignment through 
crossovers and turnouts. Mark Signals with 
respect to condition and adjustment; condition 
of pipe runs, wire conduits, switch connec- 
tions,.and general conformity to standard 
construction. 

Note.—Use marks of merit ranging from 1 to .10; 10 denot- 
ing perfect condition; 5 medium; 1 very bad; intermediate numbers 
denoting intermediate conditions. 


INSPECTED BY 
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Form Used by the Inspection Committees 


supervisor and $300 to his assistant, was awarded to J. E. 
McIntyre, supervisor, and W. W. Portser, assistant super- 
visor, in charge of the section from Anderson to Thompson- 
town, Pa. This prize is for the greatest improvement made 
in the line and surface of a supervisor’s section during the 
year, 
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In addition to the special prizes, four prizes of $800 
each, $600 to the supervisor and $200 to the assistant, 
were awarded for maintaining the best line and surface on a 
main line superintendent’s division between Pittsburgh and 
New York, and Philadelphia and Washington. ‘These prizes 
were awarded to C. Z. Moore, supervisor, and L. R. Fleming, 
assistant supervisor in charge of the section between Harris- 
burg and Dillerville, Pa.; W. R. Hanly, supervisor; B. M. 
Frymire, assistant, in charge of the section between Thomp- 
sontown and Marysville, Pa.; W. E. Brown, supervisor, and 
G. H. Stewart, assistant, in charge of tracks between New 
Florence and Donahue, Pa.; W. F. Reuch, supervisor, and 
A. G. Andrew, assistant, in charge of the section between 
Perryville, Md., and the Black River Bridge, north of 
Baltimore. 

W. G. Coughlin, engineer maintenance of -way, presided 
as chairman of the meeting, and C. H. Niemeyer, assistant 
engineer maintenance of way, in charge of road way and 
track, awarded the prizes. Thomas W. Hulme, real estate 
agent; H. W. Bekle, assistant general solicitor; H. M. Car- 
son, general superintendent Central division; J. G. Rodgers, 














A Section of the Inspection Train Passing Newport, Pa. 


general superintendent Northern division; Ivy L. Lee, for- 
merly executive assistant, and S. C. Long, general manager, 
were the speakers of the evening. 

On October 4, the trip was continued, covering the terri- 
tory from Harrisburg to New York, the various committees 
carrying on their work as on the preced ng day. A short 
stop was made at Overbrook, Pa., to rece've box lunches pre- 
pared at the Broad Street Station, Philade!phia. On arrival 
at Manhattan Transfer, the party: was transferred from the 
inspection cars to electric trains for the tr.p to the Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal at New York, where dinner was served in 
the grill room. 


GREAT WESTERN’S ACCIDENT REcORD.—It is three years 
since the last train accident on the Great Western of England 
in which a passenger was killed. Since the Slough accident 
of 1900 there have only been four tra‘n acc'dents on that line 
in which passengers have been killed, viz., Loughor (3 
killed) in 1914, Taunton (1 killed) in 1907, Westbourne Park 
(1 killed) in 1911, and Yeovil (3 killed) in 1913. In the 
year 1913 the Great Western carried 109 m/'llion passengers, 
the highest number of passengers of any railway in the 
United Kingdom. 
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RAILWAY FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


An account of the opening sessions of the annual meeting 
of this association, held in New York City, October 3, 4 and 
5, and of the reports on fire prevention in grain elevators and 
on automatic sprinklers, was given in the Railway Age 
Gazette last week, page 602; there remain to be noticed the 
reports on locomotive spark and ashpan hazard, on electrical 
hazards and on the protection of wharves and piers; and also 
papers by Robert Scott (A. C. L.) on shop property and by 
President F. H. Elmore (Southern Railway) on statistics. 


LOCOMOTIVE SPARK HAZARDS 


This report was presented by W. F. Kaderly, (G. S. & F.). 
The committee has made a study of locomotive front end ap- 
pliances, but .refrains from recommending any one because 
cf strongly divergent views, among officers consulted, as to 
merits; and also because experiments are still going on. 
The Master Mechanics’ standard front end, and the Mudge- 
Slater device are well-recommended. One road reports en- 
couraging success with a device by which cinders are con- 
veyed from the front end of the engine back to the firebox. 
The principal recommendation of the committee is that front 
end arrangements should be thoroughly inspected after each 
trip, and that the inspectors should be men thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the apparatus; and a daily record should be kept 
of the condition of engines. Of ashpans, the most popular 
designs are the double sloping pan and the sliding hopper- 
bottom pan. Here, also, the principal recommendation is 
for thorough inspection at the end of each trip. These 
recommendations, if carried out, will greatly reduce the 
danger of setting fire on adjacent property. The committee 
says that the right of way should be burned off at least twice 
a year; and in heavy forests there should be fire guards fifty 
feet from the track. Where old ties are burned along the 
road, the work should be completed early in the day; fires 
left burning when the men go home are a danger. 

The discussion on this paper brought out the experiences 
of a number of members. The importance of the matter of 
inspection, as pointed out by the committee, was emphasized 
by many speakers. It is common to get reports of fires and 
find the netting, in the locomotive which is blamed, in ap- 
parently good condition. Sometimes, however, it will be 
found that sparks get out around the edge, which is loose; or 
the plates around the pipes are not well fitted. It was 
agreed that no single standard of mesh in netting could be 
settled on, as different coals demand differences in the size 
of opening. Perforated steel plates are used with satisfac- 
tion; they cost more than netting but it was believed that 
their added durability compensated for the extra cost. The 
device for returning cinders to the firebox, mentioned by the 
conimmittee, is in use on switching engines of the Illinois Cen- 
tral; also on large freight engines. It is claimed that these 
engines have never set a fire. 

P. Hevener, (Rock Island) reported satisfactory service 
with the Mudge-Slater device. It is in use on half of the 
coal burning locomotives of the Rock Island. ‘The fire losses 
off the right of way have been reduced 50 per cent and the 
device is to be put on the rest of these engines. Another road 
reported that this device showed no marked improvement 
over other devices in use on the same road. 

The association accepted the report as one of progress; and 
the committee was directed to study its problem in connection 
with the use of oil fuel and pulverized coal. 


ELEctTrRIc HAZARDS 


This report, presented by T. S. Potts, (C. H. & D.) con- 
sisted of a six-page tabular statement of the causes of hazards 
around electric installations used for power purposes, and 
in connection with signaling systems. ‘The list includes all 
conceivable troubles with auto-starters, generators, lightning 
arresters, motors, rheostats, switchboards, signaling systems, 
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storage batteries, transformers and wiring. After a very 
brief discussion the report was accepted. 


FIRE PROTECTION ON WHARVES 


This report, presented by W. F. Hickey, (N. Y., N. H. & 
H.) is a twelve-page essay on the construction of wharves, 
with special reference to safeguarding the structure and con- 
tents against fires. ‘The principal hazard is internal, arising 
from the large quantities of combustible freight and the dif- 
ficulty of getting fire apparatus to the seat of the trouble. 
The entire floor and platforms should be made of reinforced 
concrete, fireproof construction to be carried down to a safe 
distance below low water mark. Above the floor, fireproof 
construction would be heavy and costly; and heavy, smooth 
timbers are the best material. Wall covering should be of 
cement and asbestos, or some other completely noncombusti- 
ble material. The roof should be noncombustible, on 
thoroughly protected steel or on heavy timber. Sheet metal 
and unprotected steel framework are undesirable, being 
quickly buckled by heat. 

The height of sheds should be restricted as much as pos- 
sible, and the space should be divided into maximum sec- 
tions of 10,000 square feet. Subdividing walls, where made 
of wood, should be three or four inches thick, and solid; and 
sheathed with lock jointed metal, laid flat, with all nail heads 
covered. All fire doors should be labelled, and of the Na- 
tional Standard design. The space under the apex of wood- 
en awnings over platforms should be divided, at least opposite 
each fire wall or partition. The division should be of metal, 
or 2-inch plank, and extend down to the lowest point of the 
awning. Windows should be of the thinnest possible glass 
with wire screens on the outside. The monitor roof should 
be a good ventilator and let out smoke; smoke is more trouble- 
some than fire, many times. 

Every pier should have standpipes fixed about 100 feet 
apart, each equipped with 50 feet of hose. Each standpipe 
should have two hose connections, one for 14-inch hose, 
and one for 2%4-inch, such as is used by fire departments. 

The discussion on this paper dealt mainly with the re- 
lative merits of linen hose, unlined, and rubber lined hose. 
Linen hose is dried with difficulty, and salt water rots it. In 
handling the hose, after use, it is liable to be broken. One 
member had substituted rubber lined hose, because the un- 
lined, by excessive friction, reduced the force of the stream. 
B. S. Mace (B. & O.), had found unlined hose objectionable 
because of leaking; at small fires, more damage is done by 
water than by fire. William McGrath, (D. L. & W.) uses 
cotton rubber-lined hose even in shops. E. W. Reilly, (Erie) 
believes that where the water pressure is low—40 Ib.—it is 
more economical to use unlined hose and stand the expense 
of renewal when necessary. On his road there are places 
where the rubber rots sooner than the unlined. 

Because of the varied views brought out in connection with 
the discussion on hose, and of the expression of many differ- 
ent opinions in connection with fire brigades and alarms, 
which were touched upon very briefly by the committee, the 
meeting accepted the report as one of progress, and requested 
the committee to take up again these two features of the sub- 
ject. 


SHop PROPERTY 


The paper on this subject, by Robert Scott, superintendent 
of insurance of the Atlantic Coast Line, which is given in 
abstract below, was followed by a lively discussion concern- 
ing the inspection of shops and the duties of the fire-preven- 
tion department in connection with that work. Mr. Scott 
has weekly inspections and written reports, made by the fire 
chief or by a specially appointed person. At the Mount 
Clare shops of the Baltimore & Ohio, the shop foremen are 
required to go around criticising the conditions in the rooms 
of other foremen; this is done every week. J. S. Richards, 
(Southern Pacific, Houston, Texas) has a similar inspection 
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by foremen. 


A common difficulty, mentioned by several 
speakers, is the carelessness of men in leaving greasy clothing 


in a dangerous situation. A number of members said that 
greasy garments left by careless men were promptly burnt up. 
It is essential to require men to hang clothes properly in 
lockers. In one large shop a man goes around every noon, 
immediately after dinner, and picks up all loose papers. 

The appointment of apprentices to positions in fire bri- 
gades, mentioned by Mr. Scott, was criticized as objection- 
able, because of the less responsible character of the younger 
men and the fact that each such man is likely soon to be 
transferred to some other place. It was replied to this that 
fire brigades should be made up of both old and new men. 
Each brigade should also have men from all of the different 
parts of a large plant. Mr. Scott was complimented highly 
on his paper. 

STATISTICS 


F. H. Elmore, president, reporting for the executive com- 
mittee, gave data which has been gathered from 43 roads, 
out of the 60 holding membership in the association, 17 roads 
having failed to furnish any satisfactory response. The 
roads reporting operate 118,489 miles of line. The report 
for the year 1915 shows fires 5,123; loss $2,886,020, as com- 
pared with 5,900 fires in the preceding year with a loss of 
$3,795,197. This shows a reduction of 13.20 per cent in 
the number of fires, and 23.95 per cent in money loss. The 
seven most important causes in their order are: (1), loco- 
motive sparks; (2), unknown; (3), tramps and trespassers; 
(4), adjacent property; (5), spontaneous combustion; (6), 
electric wiring, etc.; (7), wrecks. ‘The number of fires under 
each head are, in their order: 1431, 920, 382, 293, etc. The 
seven classes aggregate 3,324 fires. Measured by the amount 
of loss, the fires from unknown causes stand at the head of 
- the list, the losses amounting to 37 per cent of the total. Lo- 
comotive sparks caused less than 10 per cent; tramps and 
tresspassers, 6 per cent; spontaneous combustion, 8 per cent, 
etc. Classifying the fires in 1915 according to classes of 
property, 26 per cent were fires destroying or damaging roll- 
ing stock; 21 per cent elevators; 10 per cent merchandise in 
transit; 8 per cent passenger and freight depots and contents; 
8 per cent shop buildings. 

The tabular matter of this report is supplemented by a 
half dozen pages giving details of a number of important 
fires. In the case of one fire in a heap of coal, 20,000 tons 
of coal had to be moved to get at the fire. This fire is be- 
lieved to have been caused by friction of wooden timbers at 
the bottom of the pile. In the case of a large office building, 
the circumstances were such that the inspectors concluded 
that a fire may be caused from the careless dropping of a 
cigarette, and yet not be discovered for a number of hours 
afterwards. 

In the discussion on this paper, it was the sense of the 
meeting that the annual statement of Josses by fire should 
show the destructible values of the property; and that the 
report should be for the fiscal year prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Ort BuRNING APPLIANCES 


The committee on this subject, B. S. Mace, (B. & O.) 
chairman, presented a brief report containing a plan and 
very brief specifications of a proposed standard arrangement 
for installing a pressure tank for containing fuel oil. The 
plan'contemplates a tank of a size to hold a half day’s supply, 
for the shop to which it belongs, and a concrete pit large 
enough to allow the attendant ample space around the tank. 


Fire BRIGADES, INSPECTION, ETc. 


On Wednesday afternoon there was an informal discus- 
sion covering a variety of subjects. Rapid changes in the 
forces at various shops, terminals, etc., since the beginning of 
the European war have made it difficult to keep fire brigades 
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well recruited. ‘The thing to do, it seems, is to make special 
effort to see that the experienced men in brigades instruct the 
new men every day. At Locust Point, (B. & O.) Baltimore, 
there is a fire brigade of 22 men of whom 9 sleep on the 
premises and one is a patrolman on duty all night. The men 
who sleep at the terminal are off duty from 6 p. m. to 8 p. m. 
All of the 22 men have extra pay. Other speakers, who do 
not allow firemen extra pay, expressed the opinion that such 
allowance ought to be made. On the Southern Pacific, in 
Texas, one hour extra pay is allowed a man for each fire 
drill; and at fires, time-and-a-half is allowed. On the Erie, 
shopmen who are in the fire brigades are granted season 
passes. 

The Erie has held a number of annual tournaments, with 
prizes, which have worked up a good degree of enthusiasm. 
There are now 20 fire companies on the Erie lines. ‘This 
year, the employees’ bands, organized at a number of cities 
on the line for musical recreation, went also to the tourna- 
ment. This gathering was at Huntington, Ind., and 750 
men were present. Enough men were left at home to protect 
the properties. 


FirE EXTINGUISHERS 


In a discussion of this subject it was brought out that 
in places where there is danger from oil fires, employees are 
likely to be very free in using extinguishers, and to leave them 
unfit for use at the next emergency. The foreman, in this 
case, going around the next day to replenish the extinguishers, 
calls the men together to observe what he is doing. 

The observance of October 9 as fire prevention day, as 
recommended by the National Fire Protection Association, 
was the subject of a brief discussion. A number of members 
are acting in this direction, and co-operating with municipal 
officers. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, 
P. Hevener, (Rock Island); Vice-President, B. S. Mace, (B. 
& O.); Secretary-Treasurer, C. B. Edwards, Seaboard Air 
Line, Norfolk, Va. Member of the executive committee in 
place of B. S. Mace, Robert Scott, (A. C. L.); members of 
executive committee to serve until 1919, F. H. Elmore, 
(Southern Railway) and W. S. Langford, (N. Y. C.). 


RAILWAY SHOP PROPERTY 


Many shop layouts are mainly comprised of buildings that 
have come into existence through some temporary arrange- 
ment, and not by reason of any well ordered plan. 

The past record of fire losses on shop property should be 
sufficient argument for the use of fire-proof, or at least fire- 
resistive, material in the construction of buildings. Win- 
dows and wall openings should, of course, be protected by 
wired glass and automatic doors. In view of the ever in- 
creasing use of electric current for light and power, it is im- 
portant that intelligent attention be given to the hazards aris- 
ing from electrical equipment. 

Administrative heads should see that a high order of disci- 
pline is maintained. ‘That form of discipline is advocated 
which deals with teaching, instructing and training the mind 
rather than correction or punishment. To teach employees 
to have due regard for property rights there should be litera- 
ture that can be easily comprehended. Such practices as 
smoking on the premises and the careless handling of oils 
and explosives should be regarded as offences that call for 
severe discipline, while a high degree of cleanliness and the 
very best of good housekeeping methods should be enforced. 

Every shop plant should have ample pumping power, with 
pipes for delivering water in full force and volume to every 
part of the premises. In all buildings where automatic 
sprinklers can be used to advantage they should be installed, 
especialy in the woodworking and upholstering departments, 
storehouses and pattern shops. 

In the case of older plants it is well to examine this equip- 
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ment in order to make certain that the fire protection has kept 
pace with the growth of other facilities. This is an im- 
portant feature which should be carefully looked after by 
those in charge of valuable properties. In selecting men for 
fire brigades young, vigorous and loyal apprentices usually 
meet the requirements. A general plan of all underground 
fire lines should be posted at some suitable place for study 
on part of the men. The fire alarm system must be reliable. 
The lapse of a few seconds may bring about conditions that 
render it impossible to control the flames. 

So let us seek to awaken employees to a realization of the 
fact that the loss of facilities usually means lack of employ- 
ment, and endeavor to impress upon the entire community 
that when railroad shops burn they are not always rebuilt in 
the same locality and that as taxpayers and payroll producers 
the roads are entitled to all the protection municipalities can 
afford to give them. 

And let us drive home to our executives the conviction that 
the ever-narrowing margin between income and expense is 
improved every time a fire loss is averted; that the germ of 
fire can be controlled if the shop plant begins life with a 
sound constituticn; if its premises are kept clean and free 
of unnecessary exposures, and a good circulation maintained 
by the application of energy in the right direction. We ask 
for no antitoxins, but earnestly plead for a plain and whole- 
some diet of unstinted co-operation and water in abundance. 


COMMISSION REGULATION* 


By Lewis B. Franklin. 
Vice-President Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


One of the most serious problems in which we are deeply 
interested and upon which the public needs educating is the 
relation of the state and federal governments to our great 
transportation systems. The regulation of public utility cor- 
porations by state commissions, now in effect to a greater or 
less extent in thirty-three states, has been accepted generally 
as wise and proper by the banker, the operator and the pub- 
lic. The reason for this approval by all classes is to be found 
in the fact that for the most part these state commissions have 
recognized the sound economic principle that regulated 
monopoly provides the best service to the public at the low- 
est rates commensurate with a fair return on the investment. 
The questions as to what constitutes a fair return and on 
what basis the value of the investment should be computed 
are still under discussion, but progress is being made from 
year to year in bringing the various commissions into har- 
mony with each other and with the operators and bankers. 
As a matter of fact, the question of a fair return is not a 
theoretical question, but a very practical one. In the last 
analysis, a fair return must be one that will attract capital 
in sufficient quantities to provide adequate service, and this 
necessary return will fluctuate according to the price of capi- 
tal for that class of undertaking in the market places of the 
world. 

As regulated monopoly has become the practice in our 
municipalities, so regulated competition has been instituted 
in the relations of the federal government with our interstate 
transportation system. Federal regulation of railroad rates, 
both intra and inter state is, I believe, sound in principle and 
beneficent in practice, but it can never be practical to have 
our great transcontinental systems subject to one master as a 
whole and to forty-eight masters as to their several parts. 
The time is coming, and I trust is not far off, when the regu- 
lation of our railroads will be taken entirely out of the hands 
of the several state legislatures and placed where it belongs— 
in the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Some 
of our legal friends may tell us that this cannot be done; that 





*From an address before the Investment Bankers’ Association fifth annual 
convention, October 2, 1916. 
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the sovereign power of the states granted them by the consti- 
tution cannot be taken away; that they must continue to 
supervise and control the corporations which they have cre- 
ated. Sovereign power was not given to each state without 
exception, but certain important functions were reserved 
solely for the federal government, including the control of 
commerce between the several states and the establishment 
of post roads. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY 


It must be remembered that at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution there was in the mind of none of its framers 
any conception of our modern systems of railroads, of tele- 
graphs, or telephones or of steamships. Interstate travel was 
by post roads and over the establishment of such means of 
communication Congress was given power. This power was 
not limited to interstate roads, but was general in character, 
thereby indicating that intrastate transportation is only a 
part of interstate traffic and that control should not be 
divided but centered in the federal government. I firmly 
believe that had present conditions of transportation existed 
at that time, that sole power of regulation of all transporta- 
tion would have been delegated to the federal government, 
and sincerely hope that this can be shortly brought about by 
federal legislation. 

If it is proper for the government to establish railroad 
rates and, therefore, in a large degree, determine the gross 
revenue of the railroad corporations, is it not also proper 
that the same power should exercise supervision over such 
expenses as are subject to control? The trouble with the 
present system of regulation is that it is founded on the sup- 
position that the railroad corporations are malign creatures 
of a corrupt money power and, therefore, repressive meas- 
ures are the only ones needed. While there may in the past 
have been some warrant for this idea the time has come 
when our legislators must awake to an appreciation of the 
fact that the ownership of the railroads is in the hands of a 
great mass of the people and to the necessity of a constructive 
policy instead of a destructive policy. What a change in the 
attitude of the government since the days of the late sixties, 
when Congress was busily granting aid to the transconti- 
nental lines reaching out across the western prairies! We 
do not want aid of that kind now, but we do want justice. 
We want intelligent action on these problems. We do not 
want legislation by compulsion—compulsion from the rail- 
roads, from the shipper or from labor, but a fair decision 
based on knowledge, not on supposition, on equity, and not 
on political expedience. 


FEDERAL INCORPORATION 


It has seemed to many of those who have studied this 
question that compulsory federal incorporation of all rail- 
road corporations doing an interstate business is the first 
step toward the solution of the problem. Our transportation 
systems are not less important to the country at large than 
is our national banking system and should even more logi- 
cally come under federal control. A federal railroad board 
with regional boards constituted in a way similar to the fed- 
eral reserve board, ‘with federal incorporation, would, in my 
opinion, provide for our railroad systems stability, freedom 
from inexpert regulation and release from outside domina- 
tion. Such intelligent supervision would lead to a restora- 
tion of confidence in railroad securities and thereby enable 
the companies to borrow money upon reasonable terms to 
provide funds with which to construct improvements neces- 
sary to good service and extensions whereby new territory 
can be opened up. 


GERMANY’S Pic Iron Output.—The German output of 
pig iron during August was 1,145,000 tons, as against 
1,134,000 tons during July. 








New Mississippi River Bridge at Memphis : 


High Water Interfered with Erection of Structure Which 
Was Placed in Service July 15. 


Mayari Steel Used 
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The Two Memphis Bridges 


NE of the most advantageous opportunities for a study 
O of the advancement in bridge design and construc- 
tion during the last 24 years is afforded by a com- 
parison between the new Harahan bridge just completed 
over the Mississippi river at Memphis, Tenn., and the Frisco 
bridge opened for traffic in 1892, which is located only 200 
ft. down stream from the new bridge. Conditions are 
especially favorable for a comparison because the two bridges 
are of the same type and have almost exactly the same span 
lengths. Interest is added to such a comparison by the fact 
that Ralph Modjeski, consulting engineer, in charge of the 
new structure, was an assistant engineer on the construction 
of the older bridge. The weight of the last span of the new 
bridge was taken off the falsework on Friday, June 30, and 
the bridge was placed in service on July 15. 

Aside from the attention merited by the details of the 
superstructure and substructure of a new bridge over the 
lower Mississippi, considerable interest attaches to the 
erection of the steel work because of the unusual flood condi- 
tions encountered. High water of unprecedented duration 
interfered materially with the progress of the work and 
resulted in a loss of considerable falsework and some struc- 
tural material. 

The new bridge, named after the late J. T. Harahan, 
was built by the Arkansas & Memphis Railway Bridge & 
Terminal Company, a corporation controlled jointly by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the St. Louis Southwestern 
and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, all roads 
having lines terminating at Memphis. Until the new struc- 
ture was opened for traffic, they used the old bridge owned 
by the St. Louis-San Francisco and were tenants of that road 
from the connections on the west side of the river to junctions 
with their own terminals in Memphis. In addition to the 
heavy traffic of the Frisco, between Birmingham and Kansas 
City, as well as that to St. Louis, the old bridge carried trains 
of the Rock Island between Memphis and Tucumcari, N. M., 
of the Iron Mountain from Memphis to Texarkana and St. 
Louis, and of the Cotton Belt to central Texas, the trains of 
the last named road running over Rock Island tracks as far 
is Brinkley, Ark. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


As seen from the accompanying diagram the bridge con- 
ists of four spans of a cantilever arrangement having a total 
ength of 2,201 ft. 10% in., a simple 345-ft. deck span to 
‘he west, and west of that a steel viaduct, 2,363 ft. long. 


The bridge provides for two tracks 14 ft. center to center 
with a wide clearance of 8 ft. and a vertical clearance of 
24 ft. above base of rail. Highway traffic is provided for 
by cantilever brackets outside of the trusses on either side, 
affording duplicate roadways, 14 ft. wide. 

The tracks ascend from the east to pier 1 on a 1.1 per cent 
grade, continued on a level grade to pier 4 and then descend 
on a 1.126 per cent grade across the approach viaduct and 
an embankment three-quarters of a mile long at its western 
end. The highway deck is on the same grade as the tracks 
except on the viaduct, where it descends on a 3 per cent grade. 

Commencing at the Tennessee end of the bridge there is an 
anchor arm of 186 ft. 334 in. from the anchorage to pier 1. 
The distanee between piers 1 and 2 is 790 ft. 5% in., and 
is spanned by a suspended span of 417 ft. 934 in., carried 
by two cantilever arms of 186 ft. 334 in. each. Between piers 
2 and 3 there is a fixed span of 621 ft., while the distance 
of 604 ft. 114 in. between piers 3 and 4 is spanned by a 
semi-suspended span 417 ft. 934 in. long supported at its 
west end by pier 4 and at its east end by a cantilever arm 
186 ft. 334 in. long. It will be noted that this arrangement 
permits of a number of duplications, i. e., two suspended 
spans of 417 ft. 934 in., and three cantilever arms of 186 ft. 
334 in., this also being the length of the anchor arm at the 
east end of the bridge. The viaduct consists of a succession 
of 40 ft. towers with 80 ft. clear spans, the four lines of 
deck girders carrying the two railroad tracks being supported 
on cross girders at the tops of the bents. The highway 
decks are carried on brackets supported on the sides of the 
columns. 

The total weight of the metal in the entire structure is 
about 21,400 tons, of which 14,700 tons is in the main canti- 
lever structure, 1,400 tons in the deck span and 5,300 tons 
in the viaduct approach. One feature of note in this bridge 
is the use of an alloy steel (Mayari) to the extent of 8,900 
tons. This material was used’in all the main members of the 
trusses of the cantilever structure and in the pins and eye-bars 
of the deck span. A novel feature in this connection is the 
use of alloy steel for the bottom laterals of the main structure. 
The chemical requirements of this material are as follows: 


Rivet steel All other steel 
RAMP AIO BE ccna a 6's mis eisie gw diel eisleraivace aaa .60 .80 
Phosphorus (acid steel).........eceeee 04 .06 
Phosphorus (hasic steel).......cciscesecs .03 .04 
NN EINEE aay ic ie io dvcv'a ie ws ane eran ia MAI wae 04 .04 
INOE na cara dteew te Rie eee aa wtaneae we 15 «15 
OR 5c wiciagins semana keh eaew casein 30 -40 


Aside from the limitations as shown above the alloy steel 
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was required to contain not less than 1.2 per cent of nickel. 

The alloy steel was divided into three classes as to physi- 
cal requirements depending upon the purpose for which it 
was to be used. ‘The required ultimate strength varied from 
70,000 to 110,000 lb., the elastic limit from 45,000 to 55,000 
Ib. and the minimum reduction of area from 40 per cent 
to 25 per cent in the order named. 

The piers are of granite with concrete backing. ‘They are 
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Cantilever arm 
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permitted no latitude in the arrangement of the span lengths. 

The maximum compression members are the bottom chords 
of the cantilever arms in the panels next to the piers and 
have sections of 319.3 sq. in., made up of four web plates 39 
in. by 1 3-16 in. and eight angles 8 in. by 8 in. by 1% in. 
The webs are vertical with heavy double angle lacing on the 
top and bottom and vertical diaphragms at frequent intervals. 
The maximum tension members are the top chords directly 
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Elevation of New Mississippi Bridge at Memphis 


all supported on pneumatic caisson foundations resting on a 
very hard blue clay. Piers 2 and 3, with the deepest founda- 
tions, were carried 192 ft. and 195 ft. respectively below the 
elevation of the copings. The 76 pedestals supporting the 
viaduct contain 55 cu. yd. of concrete each, and are each 
supported on 16 concrete piles 30 ft. long. A complete 


account of the construction of the substructure was given 
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over the maximum compression members and consist of 10 
eve-bars of which 6 are 16 in. by 2% in. and 4 are 16 in. by 
2 3-16 in. As mentioned previously the bottom laterals are 
so heavy that alloy steel was found desirable. In the anchor 
arms these consist of a 24-in. by 13-16 in. plate and two 
angles 8 in. by 8 in. by 34 in. maximum section. 

The end of the anchor arm was given a vertical portal for 
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Falsework for the Fixed Span Swinging in the Flood 


in an article by M. B. Case in the Railway Age Gazette, April 
23, 1915, page 877. 


DESIGN AND DETAILS 


As the new bridge is only 200 ft. from the old one, the 
locations of the new piers were fixed by the position of the 
old ones, save that pier 4 was placed 17 ft. farther out in 
the river, thus shortening the span between piers 3 and 4 
a sufficient amount to permit the duplication of the suspended 
spans previously mentioned. The anchor arm was made 
sufficiently short to insure an uplift on the anchorage under 
all conditions of loading. Otherwise the designers were 


the sake of appearance, but it is in reality a false porta! 
because the two vertical members, being tension members 
under all conditions of loading, consist of eye-bars. To 
satisfy esthetics, they are enclosed in stiff box section mem- 
bers, cross-braced to give the appearance of heavy portal 
construction. 

The uplift on the end of the anchor arm varies from 
405,000 lb. to 6,892,000 lb. under the different conditions 
of loading. Consequently an anchorage of considerable size 
is necessary. As shown in one of the accompanying draw- 
ings this consists of a block or abutment of concrete 43 ft. 
high with a base 34 ft. by 80 ft., its weight of 10,900,000 
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lb. being sufficient to give a minimum bearing pressure of 
34 ton per sq. ft. under the condition of maximum uplift. 
The uplift of the anchor arm is transmitted to the anchor- 
age by means of two groups of eye-bars, each containing 6 
bars 16 in. by 134 in., the load being transmitted to the bars 
by means of a structural steel grillage, consisting of 6 girders 
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36 in. deep, assembled in a frame,-which was equipped with 
columns to support it until it was imbedded in the concrete. 
To preclude the cracking of the concrete surrounding the 
eye-bars as they became extended under the anchorage stress, 
open wells were formed around the bars which were not 


filled with concrete until the uplift had assumed considerable 
proportions through the erection of the cantilever arm and the 
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Pier One and the Anchor Arm 


suspended span. ‘The wedges shown in the drawing as form- 
ing a part of the shoes at the tops of these bars, were driven 
home at the same time to insure substantially uniform stress 
in the bars under all conditions. 

On the bridge seat midway between the anchor shoes a 
hearing is provided to take the lateral forces. As the anchor 
crm must be left free to expand, this lateral bearing is 
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designed to resist lateral movement only and does not inter- 
fere with either the longitudinal or vertical movement of the 
anchor arm. 


EXPANSION DETAILS 


One of the accompanying photographs shows the connec- 
tion of one end of the suspended span to the cantilever arm, 
the vertical hangers shown in the center of the picture serving 
as the supports for the suspended span. During the time 
that the cantilever arm and the suspended span were being 
erected, the top and bottom chords were continuous under 
the cantilever action. However, as soon as the suspended 
span was completed and supported from the cantilever arm 
by the hangers shown in the photograph, the panel of the 
top chord to the left of the hangers and the panel of the 
bottom chord to the right of the hangers became ineffective 
and carry no stress except as they are employed in preserving 
the continuity of the lateral systems. In fact these chords 
are broken, being provided with sliding joints to allow for 
the expansion and contraction of the trusses of both the 
suspended span and the cantilever arms. 

This expansion amounts to 8 in. at each end of the sus- 
pended span and must be provided for also in the floor and 
lateral systems. As this is a greater movement than is allow- 
able in any reasonable form of expansion pocket attached to 
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Details of the Anchorage, Reinforcing Bars Not Shown 


the floor beams, the railway floor stringers at the expansion 
point are supported by a link arrangement as shown in one 
of the accompanying drawings. A similar arrangement is 
provided at the same point for the bottom lateral system. 

An expansion joint is also provided in the rails at these 
points as shown in one of the accompanying photographs, and 
is an application of the principle of the rail lock of the 
sliding-tongue type used on draw bridges. In this case, how- 
ever, the tongues do not move but are secured to the rails 
on one side of the joint. The tongues are made of heat- 
treated alloy steel. 


FALSEWORK AND ERECTION 


Those portions of the bridge which were not erected by 
the cantilever method were carried on falsework consisting 
of towers of two bents each spaced 8 ft. center to center, at 
every main and sub-panel point. The upper portions of 
these bents consisted of two stories of frame bents having a 
total height of about 60 ft., each bent contafhing 12 posts 
at the main panel points and 10 posts at the sub-panel points. 
These frame bents were carried by pile bents of 26 and 22 
piles respectively, which, owing to the great depth of water, 
required piles from 100 to 114 ft. in length, a total of 120,000 
ft. of piles being used. ‘The piles were Douglas fir, cut 
especially for this job. They were driven to about 30 ft. 
penetration with a marine driver having double leads 85 ft. 
high. The pile bents were cross-braced with timber from 
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the caps to the water line, but as this left a considerable 
height unbraced, cables were clamped to the two outside piles 
on one side and to three outside piles on the other side at 
a point that brought the clamps to the river bed when full 
penetration had been obtained. As each bent was completed, 
the other ends of these cables were brought over and made 
fast to the opposite end of the bent at the cap, thus forming 
a cross-bracing of cables. 

Stringers for the highway deck were used temporarily as 
falsework stringers. The superstructure was supported on the 
falsework on sand boxes consisting of drums 5 ft. in diameter, 
made of heavy steel plates with plungers cut from tight crib- 
bings of 12 in. by 12 in. timbers. 

In accordance with a provision of the specifications, the 
rivets for all tension splices were set with a pressure riveting 
machine. In erecting the two halves of the suspended spans 
by the cantilever method the junction at the mid-point was 
facilitated by keeping the meeting halves of the trusses a 
material distance above the final position, with the distance 
between. adjacent panel points in the top chord at a somewhat 

















The Support for Suspended Span from Cantilever Arm 


greater distance apart than the correct distance between these 
points, the reverse being the case between the panel points 
of the bottom chords. The complete assembling of the bottom 
chords across this panel was made possible by having slotted 
holes in the eye-bars of the center panel, while the splices 
in the top chords were left unriveted until the chords came 
together as the erection camber was taken out. 

The camber of the suspended span and the length of the 
top and bottom chords were controlled during erection by 
wedges placed between pins in the broken sections of the 
top and bottom chords at each end of the suspended span as 
previously mentioned. These wedges, which weigh 50 tons 
each, are clearly shown in the photograph previously referred 
to. They were operated by a screw turned by a ratchet and 
a long lever. The pitch of the wedges is very flat and a 
delicate adjustment of the ends of the chord was possible. 
The wedges were used only for lowering the load and care 
was taken never to withdraw them further than was desired. 
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ERECTION PROGRESS 


It was the intention to erect the anchor arm and all of 
the superstructure between piers 2 and 5 on falsework, the 
suspended span between piers 1 and 2, together with the two 
cantilever arms, to be erected by the cantilever method. In 
order to carry on any work on the pile driving or falsework 
construction, it was necessary that the stage of water in the 




















Wedge for Adjusting Chord Lengths 


river be 20 ft. or less above standard low water level, while 
for security in the erection it was desirable that the water 
stage should not greatly exceed this level while work was 
in progress. It was also expected to time the work so that 
the erection of spans on falsework would take place late in 
the summer and in the fall when the river is ordinarily at 
a low stage. 


Accordingly the erection of the anchor arms and the 
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Plan of lao Expansion Joint 


Details of Expansion Joints at the Ends of the Suspended 
Span 


Elevation of Floor Expansion Joint 


Arkansas viaduct, which was more or less independent of 
the water stage, was started in April, 1915, and carried to 
completion during the early summer. ‘The deck span was 
started in August and finished in October and the east canti- 
lever was finished October 1. Work on the falsework of 
the fixed span was started the latter part of May but pro- 
gressed slowly on account of high water. On October 18 th: 
water dropped below 20 ft. and work was rushed, the erec- 
tion of the fixed span being started on October 15. The 
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erection of this span was forced at a maximum rate in spite 
of a rise in the river occurring between November 18 and 
December 3, and the last pin was driven on December 22. 
In the meantime the falsework between piers 3 and 4 had 
been completed and work had been commenced on the steel 
erection, but on December 23, the river rose to 281% ft. and 
carried out all of the falsework between piers 3 and 4 except 
five tower bents adjacent to pier 3. In going out, this false- 


work carried with it the traveler, a mule derrick, the highway 
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Expansion Joint in the Rail Expansion 


deck stringers which were being used in the falsework ana 
four panels of the bottom chord and floor system. 

The river continued to rise, going to 43.5 ft. on February 9, 
and for a time caused grave concern for the safety of the 
fixed span, the flood having come so quickly that there had 
not been time to swing this span entirely clear of the false- 
work after driving the last pin. On December 29 the Jirst 
bent of this falsework gave way, followed by others until 
February 2, when all but two pile bents had been washed 

















Erection Progress on Semi-Suspended Span Showing Canvas 
Covers Over the Sand Boxes 


away. However, the: frame bents were not all lost, for vy 
suspending a considerable portion of them from the steelwork 
it was possible to hold them until the water returned *o a 
stage that made it possible to remove them. An accompanying 
:hotograph shows the conditions on February 2. A consid- 
rable number of the bents are seen swinging in the water. 
On February 2, work was commenced on the creeper trav- 
cler to start the erection of the east cantilever from the fixed 
span, and the suspended span between piers 1 and 2 was 
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completed on April 6. The west cantilever was started cn 
April 27, it having been decided not to use the falsework 
between piers 3 and 4 except under the half of the suspended 
span adjacent to pier 4, as the rest of the span could be 
erected by cantilevering from pier 3. For this purpose the 
cantilever trusses were suitably reinforced. The falsework, 
therefore, consisted only of six towers, the one nearest the 
center of the span having four bents instead of two. The 
steel erection was started on this falsework on June 10 and 
the span was swung on June 30. 

This bridge was designed and built under the direction 
of Ralph Modjeski, as consulting engineer in charge, with 
W. E. Angier as assistant chief engineer and M. B. Case 
as resident engineer. ‘The substructure was built by the 
Union Bridge & Construction Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
and the superstructure was fabricated and erected by the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EIGHT-HOUR DAY COMMISSION APPOINTED 
By H. F. Lane 


WasuHincTon, D. C., October 10, 1916. 

While politics played an important part in the passage 
of the Adamson eight-hour law, President Wilson has 
evidently not taken political considerations into account in 
appointing the commission which is to observe the operation 
and effects of the “eight-hour day” as provided for by the 
law. The President announced last week that the commission 
will be composed of Major General George W. Goethals, 
governor of the Panama Canal Zone and president of the 
Panama Railroad, who will act as chairman; Edgar E. Clark, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and George Rublee, 
a member of the Federal, Trade Commission. While none 
of these men have been active in politics, Mr. Goethals and 
Mr. Clark are reputed as Republicans and Mr. Rublee has 
been considered at various times as a Republican, later as 
a Progressive, and more recently as a Democrat, and the 
selection of such strong men for this commission seems to 
have been received with universal approbation. 

General Goethals is a graduate of West Point Military 
Academy and his career has been that of an army officer 
in the engineering corps. He was chief engineer of the 
Panama Canal from 1907 until its completion in 1914, when 
he was appointed civil governor of the Canal Zone, and he 
has also been president of the Panama Railroad during that 
time. His prospective retirement from the canal work was 
announced on his recent return to the United States. Com- 
missioner Clark was engaged in railway service from 1873 
to 1889, when he was made Grand Senior Conductor of the 
Order of Railway Conductors. From 1890 to 1906 he was 
Grand Chief Conductor of the organization. In October, 
1902, he was appointed by President Roosevelt a member 
of the commission to determine the issues involved in the 
strike of the anthracite coal operators. On August 28, 1906, 
he was appointed by President Roosevelt as a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and he was reappointed 
by President Wilson on March 5, 1913. Mr. Rublee is a 
lawyer and was engaged in active practice in New York 
City for several years, and since March 5, 1916, has been 
serving a recess appointment as a‘member of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Section 2 of the Adamson act provides for the appointment 
of this commission “which shall observe the operation and 
effects of the institution of the eight-hour standard work day, 
as above defined, and the facts and conditions affecting the 
relations between such common carriers and employees during 
the period of n+ less than six months nor more than nine 
months, in the discretion of the commission, and within 30 
days thereafter such commission shall report its findings to 
the President and Congress.” Members of the commission 
are to receive such compensation as may be fixed by the 
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President. The sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, is appropriated for the expenses of the com- 
mission. 

While the law does not go into effect until January 1, 
it is understood that the President desires the members of 
the commission to give close study to the entire situation and 
that they will begin their investigation very soon. The 
provision for an investigation of the facts and conditions 
affecting the relations between the carriers and their employees 
gives an opportunity for conducting the inquiry on broad 
lines, and the fact that one of the members of the commission 
is a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, who 
was also formerly the head of a railroad labor organization; 
insures that the commission will have at its command at 
the outset information as to all phases of the problem. Mr. 
Goethals has had experience as the chief executive of an 
important railroad and has also had practical experience 
with the operation of an eight-hour work day, as the employees 
of the Panama Canal have worked under an eight-hour limit. 

The eight-hour day on the isthmus is a real eight-hour 
day and it is not the practice to require overtime work 
except in emergency, in. which event employees paid by the 
hour receive time and one half for overtime. No extra com- 
pensation for overtime work is paid to persons whose com- 
pensation is fixed on a monthly or annual basis, except that 
locomotive engineers and conductors in the employ of the 
Panama Railroad, who have been working about nine hours 
a day in order to allow for the time necessary to take their 
trains to and from the construction work so that the men 
employed on construction work could work the full eight 
hours, have received an extra allowance for this time. On 
September 1, however, as noted in a recent issue of the Rail- 
way Age Gazette, General Goethals issued an order limiting 
the working day for train crews and switch engine crews to 
eight hours except in cases of emergency. At the same time 
the payment of overtime was discontinued. 

The Railway Age Gazette has previously called attention 
to the wide difference between this kind of an eight-hour 
day and that provided for by the Adamson law, which merely 
provides for the payment of the present standard day’s wage 
for eight hours’ work, and for overtime in excess of eight 
hours at proportionate rates per hour, especially when this 
is superimposed on the present schedules which provide for 
the payment of a day’s wage for 100 miles or less, or for 
10 hours or less. pu 

Senator Hughes of New Jersey a few days ago gave out 
a statement, after a conference with President Wilson, it was 


reported, saying that since Candidate Hughes has declared: 


that he is in favor of a real eight-hour day this “means the 
disappearance of the eight-hour day controversy as an issue 
in the present campaign.” Senator Hughes, it will be re- 
called, was the presiding officer of the Senate who signed the 
Adamson bill after the late Senator James P. Clarke, the 
president pro-tempore of the Senate, had declined to do so 
and had nominated Senator Hughes to take his place. A 
question arose as to whether Senator Hughes had signed the 
bill before or after the announcement of his appointment as 
presiding officer and it was stated at the time that he had 
signed it twice in order to make sure of it. 

If he had read Candidate Hughes’ statement twice he 
might not have made the prediction he did about the disap- 
pearance of the controversy as an issue in the campaign. At 
any rate, on the very next day Ex-President Taft joined in 
the attack on the law in a speech at Trenton, N. J., saying 
that “unwise subserviency to the demands of leaders of or- 
ganized labor finds its crowning instance in Mr. Wilson’s 
dealing with the threatened strike of the railway orders of 
conductors, engineers, trainmen and switchmen.” ‘The issue 
of this controversy,” he said. “is not whether the men were 
entitled to more pay than they received. They may deserve 
an increase in pay or a reduction in hours. The eight-hour 
day when practicable may be considered to be a great ad- 
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vantage. The glaring evil in the result is that by threaten- 
ing public disaster a group. of men has succeeded in com- 
pelling the abject surrender by the President and Congress 
of the principle of arbitration to a peremptory demand for 
a compliance with their wishes, without an investigation or 
a hearing of the most important issue.” Mr. Taft again 
attacked the law at Indianapolis on October 6. John M. 
Parker, the Progressive presidential nominee, has also criti- 
cised both the law and the manner of its enactment. 

Although President Wilson has continued to keep silent 
on the subject since his speech on September 23, the Demo- 
crats have not felt satisfied. to let the Republicans do all the 
talking. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, has delivered 
a speech in which he made a strong argument for a real eight- 
hour work day, and Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, has delivered an address explaining the merits of a 
12}4-mile-an-hour speed basis and wondering why it should 
cost the railroads any more in wages to cover 100 miles in 
eight hours than to cover 100 miles in ten hours. He did 
not claim that the Adamson law contained any provision 
regulating the speed of trains nor did he say anything about 
the amount of freight which could be hauled 100 miles in 
eight hours. 

The brotherhood leaders evidently have not been convinced 
that the issue has disappeared from the campaign. A. B. 
Garretson, president of the Order of Railroad Conductors, 
William G. Lee, president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, Warren S. Stone, president of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, and Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, are scheduled as the 
principal speakers at a mass meeting to be held in Wash- 
ington on Friday, October 13, under the auspices of the 
Wilson Eight-hour League. It is said that “a strong de- 
fense of President Wilson and Congress will be made.” 

Theodore Roosevelt recently raised a question as to how 
President Wilson could get his work done if the staff at the 
White House were put on an eight-hour day. We do not 
understand that the question has come quite so close to home 
as yet, but the subject of the hours of labor has become an 
issue in some of the executive departments. Thomas F. 
Flaherty, secretary of the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, has written a letter to President Wilson asking for 
He says that Postmaster 
General Burleson has disregarded the law passed by the 
Sixty-second Congress providing that postal clerks should 
work no longer than eight hours a day except in emergency, 
and that in many of the larger post offices the force is required 
to work 10, 11 and 12 hours a day. President Gompers, of 
the American Federation of Labor also wrote to President 
Wilson some weeks ago, urging that the department offices 
be closed on Saturday afternoon all the year round instead 
of only during the summer. Copies of this letter were sent 
to the cabinet officers for their remarks. Secretary Redfield 
and, it is understood, some of the others, have recommended 
to the President the issuance of an executive order in accord- 
ance with this request. The clerks in the government offices 
now work seven hours a day. 

The coal miners of the country are planning to go the 
railway brotherhoods one better, according to an announce- 
ment by John P. White, president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, who said in an address at Bellaire, Ohio, on Oc- 
tober 7, that demands for a seven-hour work day are to be 
made by the coal miners at coming wage conferences. 

H. N. Pope, president of the Association of Farmers 
Union Presidents, has issued a statement asking the farmers 
to urge their congressmen to repeal the Adamson law at the 
next session of Congress. “If giving to trainmen is a virtue, 
he asked, “is not taking from the farmer a crime? Has 
Congress the power to increase the expenses of industry manv 
millions of dollars without someone paying the bill?” 

Representative Kitchin, floor leader of the House, has been 
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quoted as saying that Congress will take up the consideration 
of the law soon after the next session convenes, unless an 
extra session is called, and that the House will oppose any 
suggestion from the railroads that freight rates be increased 
to offset the expense. 


AERIAL MAtL SERVICE. 


In case a fine of $1,000 a day is not sufficient to induce the 
railroads of the country to carry mails at the space basis rates 
tentatively prescribed by Congress which the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is planning to impose on all of the railroads on November 
1, the department apparently has another card up its sleeve. 
It is announced that Second Assistant Postmaster General 
Praeger has issued an order authorizing Victor Carlstrom, 
aviator, to inaugurate an experimental mail service by aero- 
plane between Chicago and New York between October 7 
and November 1, giving the aviator the option to make the 
trip on any day that he may deem favorable for the experi- 
ment. Carlstrom is said to have represented to the Post Office 
department that he could make the trip in 10 hours. Joint 
committees of the Post Office Department and of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics are to study the ques- 
tion of establishing aeroplane mail service. 


SUPREME CourRT. 


The October term of the United States Supreme Court was 
begun on Monday, October 9. ‘The court now has about 700 
cases on its docket. No opinions were given on the first day, 
which was devoted to the hearing of motions. The first de- 
cisions are expected next Monday. The first arguments were 
heard by the court on Tuesday and among the cases heard 
were the suits of the government under the anti-trust law 
against the Reading and Lehigh Valley companies for alleged 
monopolization of the anthracite coal industry. A number 
of very important railway cases are before the court either for 
decision or for argument, among them being the suit of a 
number of railways against the Post Office department, involv- 
ing the basis for computing railway mail pay according to the 
weight as ascertained by quadrennial weighings. Other cases 
include that of the Manufacturers’ Railway of St. Louis 
against the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
prescribing the allowance it may receive for switching serv- 
ice, the case involving Pacific Coast terminal rates, in which 
the district court of Northern California enjoined the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission denying terminal 
rates to Sacramento, Stockton, San Jose, Santa Clara, Calif., 
and other inland points. 


It seems to be taken for granted that there will be an ap- 
peal to the United States Supreme Court from the decision 
of Justice Stafford, of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia ordering Milton H. Smith, president of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, to answer questions put to him by Chief 
Counsel Folk of the Interstate Commerce Commission, re- 
garding expenditures of the road for political purposes. The 
decision was briefly noted in last week’s issue. he questions 
which Mr. Smith refused to answer were asked in a hearing 
in the consolidated proceedings growing out of a resolution 
' introduced in the Senate by former Senator Luke Lea of Ten- 
nessee, and also a case in which he was a complainant. In 
its petition for an order the commission selected 10 questions, 
which asked whether funds of the road had been expended 
for campaign purposes, whether such expenditures had been 
charged to operating expenses, whether the company had ex- 
pended funds through an advertising agency in a campaign 
against rate reductions, and the purpose of certain vouchers 
regarding which information was refused to the commission’s 
examiners. 

While the court declined to grant a motion of the com- 
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mission to strike out of the defendant’s answer a charge that 
the investigation was instigated as a part of a political cam- 
paign against the road by former Senator Lea, it stated that 
such matters would be treated as immaterial in deciding the 
case. 

The court remarks that the petition does not specify the 
use expected to be made of the information sought, and then 
discusses at length the question as to whether it is entitled 
to the information merely for the purpose of keeping in- 
formed regarding the business of the carriers, under a gen- 
eral provision of the act, or whether the case comes within 
the scope of the amendment to Section 13, of June 18, 1910, 
giving the commission authority to institute an inquiry ‘as 
to any matter or thing concerning which any question may 
arise under any of the provisions of this act.” In giving its 
decision the court said: 

“Tt is difficult to avoid the conclusion that if the amend- 
ment of 1910 is to be given any force whatever it must be 
considered as: having empowered the commission to proceed 
by way of investigation and the examination of witnesses 
with respect to such matters as these, not because they in- 
volve the political activities of the carrier, but because they 
involve the expenditures of its funds and so affect the ques- 
tion of the reasonableness of its rates and also involve its 
method of accounting, under which by means of a false 
system, it would be possible to keep the commission in ig- 
norance of important elements in the problem with which it 
has to deal. The conclusion of the court is that when a 
case is presented from which it clearly appears that the in- 
formation sought may well be needed by the commission to 
enable it to enforce the existing provisions of the act in re- 
spect to the duties which the act has imposed upon carriers 
in the transaction of interstate commerce and not merely to 
inform the mind of the commission to enable it to recommend 
future legislation, a question does arise under the provisions 
of the act, entitling the commission to institute an inquiry 
and examine witnesses and consequently, upon the refusal of 
the witness to answer, to invoke the aid of the court. The 
distinction may perhaps still be drawn, as it was in the Har- 
riman case, between the enforcement of the existing pro- 
visions of the act which impose duties upon the carrier in 
respect to its methods of conducting interstate commerce, 
and those other provisions which are intended to secure to 
the commission information for the purpose of enabling it to 
recommend additional legislation; for as to the one matter 
Congress has already determined how the carrier shall operate 
in the conduct of its business and has imposed upon the com- 
mission the duty of seeing that the law is complied with by 
the carrier, while as to the other matter the commission is 
merely expected to inform itself for the purpose of proposing 
further legislation. It is not necessary in order to sustain 
the present petition to hold that as to mere matters of infor- 
mation the Commission is authorized to proceed by investi- 
gation and examination of witnesses for the case now in 
hand appears to present a situation within the first division.” 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS IN SAO PAULO, BRAzIL.— 
The president of Sao Paulo in his recent message to the legis- 
lature recommended the leasing by the state government of 
the principal railways of the state. This matter has been un- 
der discussion for several years, and the president regards 
state control as urgent, in order that the present high freight 
rates may be lowered. It is stated that foreign investors are 
inclined to acquire railways which are already in operation, 
rather than to construct new roads which would aid in the 
development of the country. In 1915 only 88 miles of rail- 
way was constructed, making a total of 3,893 miles of rail- 
way in the state. Three-fourths of the whole, or 2,700 miles 
of railway, is owned by private corporations, 972 miles is 
owned by the state, and 220 miles by the federal government. 





Car Inspectors’ and Car Foremen’s Convention 


Discussion of Rules of Interchange; Interesting Papers 


on Car Inspection and Car 


HE eighteenth annual convention of the Chief Inter- 
ig change Car Inspectors’ and Car Foremen’s Associa- 
tion was held at the Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, 
Ind., October 3 to 5, inclusive, A. Kipp, general car inspec- 
tor, New York, Ontario & Western, presiding. The conven- 
tion was opened with prayer by Rev. Frank S. Wicks and 
the association was welcomed to the city by City Corporation 
Counsel William A. Pickins. During the convention the as- 
sociation was addressed by F. W. Brazier, superintendent of 
rolling stock, New York Central (East); W. O. Thompson, 
superintendent of rolling stock, New York Central (West) ; 
A. La Mar, master mechanic, Pennsylvania Lines West, and 
Roy V. Wright, managing editor, Railway Age Gazette. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


We are all familiar with the equipment in use today—some 
of it has been improved to meet the more severe service condi- 
tions brought about by the use of heavier power, but there 
are still some cars which have not been so improved, and 
the inspectors must be careful in their inspection and use 
good judgment in deciding whether or not these cars are safe 
to run in the long trains of today. A greater uniformity in 
construction of our freight cars is needed to alleviate some 
of the serious difficulties encountered in the transportation 
problem of the present time. ‘This subject deserves consid- 
erable thought, and there are none better able to realize what 
benefits are to be derived from this than the members of this 
association. 

‘D. R. MacBain, in his presidential address to the Master 
Car Builders Association, recommended that that association 
consider the advisability of making the owners of cars assume 
all responsibility for the damage and repairs to them. This 
is an excellent idea, but it involves again the question of 
equipment of uniform construction, for otherwise it would be 
necessary for the railroads to carry a larger stock of material 
in order to make prompt repairs. 

The establishment of the office of chief joint car inspector 
has done a great deal toward the improvements in the inter- 
change of cars, and the car inspector himself is a vital factor 
in the entire plan. Much has been said and written as to 
the requirements of a good car inspector and much more 
could be added. In brief, he should be a practical man with 
a thorough knowledge of car construction, the M. C. B. Rules 
and their proper interpretations, the M. C. B. loading rules, 
the safety appliance laws and be a man of good judgment 
and able to apply the knowledge he has obtained in the per- 
formance of his work. He should have close relationship 
with the general inspectors in order that he may make more 
judicious inspections and better understand the M. C. B. 
Rules. The M. C. B. Rules are complicated and require con- 
siderable thought. It might be a good plan to have the ref- 
erences and exceptions follow each particular rule, also to 
incorporate the M. C. B. Rules of Interchange, the loading 
rules and the safety appliance laws all in one book for the 
convenience of the inspector. 

In regard to the work of the association itself we have 
this year broadened the scope of the membership to include 
car inspectors, M. C. B. bill clerks or anyone actively engaged 
in the work of the car department. In addition to this the 
association will consider, for the first time, other subjects not 
relating particularly to the M. C. B. Rules. This brings 
the association to the task of studying the car problem in 
the larger sense and will make the association of greater 
service to the roads of the country. 


Department Problems 


ADDRESS BY Mr. BRAZIER 


The young men in the mechanical department of our rail- 
ways have no better opportunities than in the car depart- 
ment. More than half again as much money is spent by 
the car department as by the locomotive department and there 
is just as much demand for bright men to handle this expen- 
diture. - The work of the car men is the most important on 
the railroad. ‘These men have more to do with the safety 
of operation, and of freight and passengers than any other 
class of railway men. It is necessary to work hard and con- 
tinuously to obtain closer inspection and better maintenance. 
The car department men on the firing line can do a great 
deal to improve car design by calling the mechanical engin- 
eer’s attention to the inherent defects as they are found in 
the equipment. There is much need of strengthening much 
of the equipment in service on the railroads today. It is 
many times difficult to collect for damaged equipment which 
resulted by its being of insufficient strength as the owners 
claim that it was subjected to unfair usage. A road may 
protect itself from this by refusing to accept cars of im- 
proper construction and insufficient strength. 

The work of this association is very commendable. By 
getting together each year in this manner a clearer under- 
standing of the M. C. B. rules is obtained. 


AppREss BY Mr. THOMPSON 


The car end of railroading has improved wonderfully in 
the past few years. The railways are waking up to learn 
the needs of the car department. ‘There is still much to be 
done, and for the young man there is no greater opportunity 
than in this department. With the large expenditures and 
the way they are made the car men can save a great deal 
more money for their railroads than any corresponding man 
in the locomotive department. An association such as this 
one is performing one of the most important works in the 
country, by thoroughly discussing and coming to a common 
understanding of the M. C. B. Rules of Interchange. It is 
well worth the expense to the railway companies to have their 
men attend these conventions for the benefits they receive 
from the clearer understanding of the rules. 


ADDRESS BY Mr. WRIGHT 


There are tremendous possibilities in the car department. 
It is responsible for large expenditures and needs capable 
men to see that the expenditures are made to the best advan- 
tage. While the men in the car department have not always 
got their just deserts their relative importance is becoming 
more apparent each year. They have a real work to per- 
form, and, as suggested by Mr. Brazier and Mr. Thompson, 
young men should be encouraged to enter this great field. 
It might be said that there are greater opportunities in the 
car department than in the locomotive department, for the lo- 
comotive has developed at a much more rapid rate than the 
cars used in train service today. The labor question and 
organization in the car department demand the most careful 
study. Team work and esprit-de-corps is absolutely ne- 
cessary and of prime importance. While many roads are hav- 
ing extreme difficulty in holding their laborers and mechanics 
in the car department, there is one point which has held its 
organization to almost 100 per cent efficiency without much in- 
crease in wages because of the ability of the foreman in charge. 

We sometimes hear criticisms of the mechanical engineers 
or designers regarding the poor cars in service. These men 
are not wholly to blame. They are dependent on the men 
on the firing lines for information regarding the performance 
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of and the defects found in the equipment. The car men as 
a general rule have not been aggressive enough. They should 
keep after the designer and speak loud enough to have their 
contentions heard until the defects in car construction and 
design have been corrected. The future of the car depart- 
ment is dependent on the development of the young men. 
They should be picked carefully and be given specific train- 
ing for the work that is to come. By broadening out the scope 
of the association’s work, such as has been done this year, 
you give the railroads what they need; that is, more detailed 
information from men on the firing line as to the weaknesses 
of the car department and how they may be corrected. 


DISCUSSION OF THE INTERCHANGE RULES 


The M. C. B. Rules of Interchange were read by para- 
graphs, and any questions raised by the members were thor- 
oughly discussed and an agreement reached as to the in- 
tended meaning of the rule in question. The following is an 
abstract of the discussion on the more important questions: 

Rule 2 (b).—‘‘Cars loaded with explosives must be handled 
in accordance with the regulations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

“Cars containing inflammable liquid which is leaking must 
be repaired or transferred without any unnecessary movement 
or at nearest available point.”’ 

A question was raised as to whether or not the receiving 
line could be made to accept and repair a leaking tank car 
received from the delivering line in a leaky condition. Some 
contended that it was impossible to do so, although the con- 
sensus of opinion was to the effect that whichever road had 
the nearest available repair point should receive the car and 
make the repairs; and, further, in case the delivering road 
was responsible and the receiving road made the repairs the 
delivering road was to be held responsible for the expense. 

Rule 2 (j).—‘‘When load is not transferred, the car, if 
foreign, may be returned, when empty, to the delivering line, 
properly side-carded on both sides of the car with a ‘bad order, 
return when empty card,’ showing the defects for which the 
car is returned, in which case it must be accepted.” 

While it was generally believed that this rule means that 
the car should be returned immediately to the interchange 
point, it was shown that the practices regarding the strict 
compliance with this meaning varied. For instance, at Chi- 
cago such a car will not be accepted if it is not returned 
within 60 days, while at Cleveland and Cincinnati no time 
limit is set and the car is received, provided it comes back in 
the same condition. At St. Louis such cars will be received, 
even though they come back with more defects than were 
originally carded, the new defects being carded against the 
handling line, with the exception, however, that the condition 
of the car is such that it should be handled under Rule 120. 

Rule 3 (c) (third paragraph).—“All brake beams referred 
to shall have the letters ‘M. C. B.’ and proper number 
stamped or cast on strut, as required by the specifications.” 

Strong objections were made to this location of the identi- 
fication marks of the brake beams as it is impossible for an 
inspector to properly ascertain the size of the beam without 
placing himself in a hazardous position. It was the unani- 
mous vote of the association to petition the Master Car Build- 
ers’ Association for immediate action regarding this condi- 
tion. It was believed that the size of the beam could just as 
well be shown on the brakehead. 

Rule 4 Paragraph 2.—“Defect cards shall not be required 
for any damage that is so slight that no repairs are neces- 
sary.” 

The question as to just how much damage must be caused 
0 require defect cards seems to be an almost indeterminate 
one. Mr. Schultz of the Chicago Interchange Bureau stated 
that 75 per cent of the defect cards are such that they should 
not he necessary for immediate repairs. Some suggested put- 
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ting a limit to the time of payment on the defect card of 
something like 60 days. Mr. Harvey of the C. B. & Q. 
stated that from an investigation made it was found that 51 
per cent of the cards issued against that road were not billed 
on in six months’ time, and he expressed the hope that there 
would come a time when no defect cards were used at all. In 
order to come to a common understanding as to just what 
this second paragraph of Rule 4 meant, a committee of car 
inspectors and car foremen was appointed and its findings 
are as follows: 

“Your committee appointed to take up and report specially 
on the second clause of Rule 4, in so far as the use of defect 
cards are concerned for damages too slight to warrant re- 
pairs, submits the following: 

‘“First—This rule was incorporated by the Master Car 
Builders’ Association to overcome the abuse of defect cards 
in interchange and has been in the rules for a number of 
years, and your committee at the outset feels that we should 
fully respect and live up to and follow the strict intent of 
this rule. 

‘“SECOND—The rule provides that the chief joint inter- 
change inspector is the judge for carrying out the intent of 
this rule and it is felt by this committee that in many cases 
it is merely nominal and not positive and that arrangements 
could be made so that the intent and purpose of this rule 
could be absolutely covered by the chief joint interchange 
inspector, and any local changes desired by roads must be 
handled through the chief joint interchange inspector and 
his decision be final in all cases. 

“THIrD—In submitting this recommendation, it is given 
with the full intent and understanding that all members of 
this association will use their best efforts to correct this evil, 
as we feel it can only be, corrected by the hearty co-operation 
of the different interchange points, which is submitted with 
the understanding that it is acceptable.” 

Unfair Usage-—Under this head the question was raised 
as to whether or not damage to permanent crossties extend- 
ing across the top of gondola cars, occasioned by unloading 
the cars, was an owner’s defect. It was pointed out that 
these cars were built for a special purpose and that if these 
crossties were damaged while being used for other purposes 
it should be an owner’s responsibility. In cases of this kind 
it would be necessary for the owners to stencil on the side 
of these cars that they were to be used only in the specific 
service for which they were designed. 

Rule 43.—Regardless of how trap doors in all-steel or 
steel underframe cars were lost it was believed that they were 
chargeable to the owner unless such loss was evident from 
unfair usage, wreck, derailment, etc. 

Rule 60.—It was believed desirable to make the method 
of stenciling air brake apparatus, as indicated in the last 
paragraph of this rule, standard instead of optional as 
trouble has been experienced by some claiming incorrect 
stenciling. F. C. Schultz stated that some cars have been 
carded for not having dust collectors, which were never used 
on the cars, simply because the stenciling contained the 
words “dust collectors.” 

Rule 102, last paragraph—In computing charges for 
bolts, nuts and forgings, if fractional weight of each entry 
on billing repair card is less than one-half pound, it must be 
dropped; if one-half pound or more, charge the entire 
pound.” ; 

There was some dispute as to whether the M. C. B. Asso- 
ciation means each individual item or the sum total and 
it was voted to ask that association for an interpretation. 

Rule 120.—It was believed that the M. C. B. Association 
could give the roads great assistance in disposing of the cars 
governed by this rule if it was made compulsory for the 
roads to give the proper authority quickly for the handling 
of the cars. 
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FREIGHT CAR MAINTENANCE 

I. J. Justus (N. Y. C.).—The importance of the subject 
of freight car maintenance cannot be overestimated, as the 
amount annually spent for this purpose staggers the imagina- 
tion. The all-important matter is how to spend this vast sum 
of money so that the best possible results will be obtained. 
Shall it all be spent in maintaining the present light capacity 
wooden cars, repairing them to their original standard when 
broken or worn out, or shall a part of it be spent in “better- 
ments” strengthening this type of car by applying steel under- 
frames, steel or strengthened ends, up-to-date draft rigging, 
steel carlines, metal roofs and doors that are not liable to 
drop off and will prevent water getting into the car and 
damaging the lading. Much depends on the decision of these 
questions. It has been the experience of a well-known rail- 
road that the wooden car, especially the box car, in a gen- 
erally good condition, should be repaired with a steel under- 
frame, having an improved draft-rigging and strengthened 
ends, rather than to be repaired to its original standard. 

These are the three courses open to the car owner; if suffi- 
cient money is available, the old cars may be torn down and 
replaced with large capacity steel or steel underframe cars. 
If money is not so abundant, which is the usual condition, 
the wooden car, particularly the box car, of not less than 
60,000 Ib. capacity, can be rebuilt with a steel underframe, 
improved draft-rigging, strengthened ends, etc.; or if the size 
of the box car is large enough, it could have new trucks of 
larger capacity, and the carrying capacity of the car thereby 
increased. The point is often brought up by those in charge 
of repairs of freight equipment on the smaller roads having 
light locomotives, that the present wooden car is all right and 
that they can handle their business satisfactorily with it in its 
present condition without spending large sums of money to 
strengthen it. This point might be well taken if their cars 
always remained on their own road, hauled in short trains by 
small locomotives, but this is not the case. These cars go all 
over the country and are subjected to the same conditions of 
service as the modern steel or steel underframe cars, hauled 
in the same trains and subjected to the same hump yard 
switching, with the result that the center sills are cracked or 
split, the draft arms or bolts broken, allowing the draft arms 
or the coupler to be pulled out. 

Particular attention should be called to the importance of 
maintaining the doors of box cars in good condition. It is 
not an uncommon thing to see doors having no metal stiff- 
eners at the bottom, with the corners torn out or rotted away 
at the point where they should engage the door guides, swing- 
ing in and out as the train moves along, with nothing to hold 
them in place but the door hasp, and liable at any minute to 
drop to the ground. All doors, when rebuilt, should have a 
substantial metal bottom stiffener and not less than four deep 
door guides, securely fastened to the car and a good strong 
door hasp fastened to the door with at least four bolts. The 
hasps should, by all means, pass through one of the horizontal 
battens, all of which should extend the full width of the door. 
The door should have a good track, substantial hangers, and 
interlocking spark-strips, which will hold the door securely in 
place and prevent water leaking into the car around the door. 
The practice of “repairing in kind” cars having wooden door 
stops is another bad thing, as the hasp fastener attached to 
the wooden door stop with two bolts will not stand modern 
service conditions, and the wooden door stop is soon split and 
the hasp fastener torn cut. I am sorry to be obliged to say 
that I have seen new cars built this year with wooden door 
stops, and with hasp holders attached to the door with only 
one bolt. The repairs to damaged ends are often made with 
no regard to strength. If the top is pushed out it is crowded 
back into position and held in place only by a few nails and 
a new fascia board; if the end sill or an end post is broken, 
a new one is applied and the end posts fastened to the end 
sills only with nails and some new end sheathing boards ap- 
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plied. This end, after repairs are made, looks all right, but 
has not the strength to withstand the shocks that it will be 
subjected to. 

Just as much importance should be attached to the quality 
of the work turned out as to the quantity. It has been found 
from a thirty-day record kept on 6,000 miles of railroad that 
steel and steel underframe cars are in for repairs to draft 
sills and draft attachments not oftener than once a year and 
the modern cars considerably less than that, while wooden 
cars, with wood draft arms, are in for the same class of re- 
pairs about two and one-half times a year. It has been the 
experience of at least one road that wooden cars equipped 
with properly designed repair steel underframes will hold their 
own in service with modern steel and steel underframe equip- 
ment, and that there is a marked reduction in repair bills 
when these cars are on foreign roads especially if they also 
have steel ends. The present practice of replacing arch bar 
trucks with cast steel side frames is a move in the right 
direction, as it does away with some bolts that have always 
given us much trouble to maintain. Standardization of the 
designs of parts is one reason for the great reduction in main- 
tenance cost. 

We should at all times report to the proper officers to have 
defective designs improved to obtain easier, better and cheaper 
maintenance. If there is some weak point in a certain series 
of cars, which is constantly failing, we have not done our 
full duty by simply repairing these cars. We should earnestly 
devote ourselves to the task of overcoming this inherent de- 
fect in existing cars, in design or material, by such changes 
as will strengthen the part that has given the trouble and 
thus put a stop to this unending repairing of this particular 
defect. In the designing of new equipment the men that are 
in actual charge of the maintenance should be consulted and 
work with the designers of the equipment, not only at the 
time when the cars are designed, but after the cars are in 
service following them up and reporting from time to time to 
the mechanical department any defects that may develop, 
with the idea of having the design changed in the next lot of 
cars built. A great improvement in the quality of repairs 
made to freight cars would be apparent in a very short time, 
if the men in charge were at all times near the work, giving it 
their close personal supervision instead of being obliged to 
spend so much of their time attending to office duties which 
should be handled by others. 

CO-OPERATION BETWEEN YARD AND CAR REPAIR FORCES 

R. H. Dyer (N. & W.):—Co-operation between the yard 
and car repair forces is absolutely essential for the promotion 
of good railroad business as well as necessary for the economi- 
cal handling of railroad terminal yards. Freight will be 
delayed and cars will take longer to repair when the two 
forces fail to work in harmony with each other. Often cars 
are shifted on incline and gravity tracks at unnecessarily 
high speeds which result in damaged equipment for which 
the car repair forces are often held accountable, being called 
upon to explain why they have so many bad order cars. In 
the days of the link and pin coupler the yard crews instinct- 
ively regulated the movement of the cars, making the couplings 
ut moderate speeds, not solely for their convenience but for 
their personal safety as well. Unfortunately, with the advent 
of the automatic coupler the necessity for this care in making 
couplings has been eliminated and there seems to be an appar- 
ent lack of interest in the preservation of the equipment. It 
matters not from the shop man’s point of view whether the 
cars are destroyed by jerking or buffing, although the latter 
is the more serious, but it does seem that if the yard forces 
could be made to realize how costly rough handling is, they 
would be more careful how they handled the equipment. 

In the interest of co-operation with the yard forces, the 
car inspectors should decide as quickly as possible after a 
train has arrived at a terminal, upon those loaded cars which 
will, due to their condition, require transfer. This will per- 
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mit the yard forces to move those cars direct to the transfer 
tracks and hasten the transfer of the load. ‘This also applies 
to the cars that must be set out for repairs whether loaded or 
empty. The car foremen, in selecting equipment for special 
lading, should seek to cause the yard forces as little switching 
as possible. On the other hand the yardmasters can be of 
great assistance to the repair forces by advising them as soon 
as’ possible as to the equipment that will be required for 
this special lading so that it may be properly prepared, if 
none is available, with the least possible delay to the shipment. 
In the larger yards where shop cars are classified on special 
tracks provided for the purpose, much has been accomplished 
by the inspectors indicating those cars to receive light and 
heavy repairs by attaching small red and white cards to 
the side of the cars. This enables the switching crew to 
tell at a glance, and at some distance, on what shop tracks 
the cars are to be located, which greatly assists the repair 
forces and eliminates extra switching. 

When cars are once damaged, particularly the draft gear, 
the end sill or the center sills, additional handling often 
means that the damage to the cars will be greatly augmented 
and that the final cost of the repairs will be much greater 
than had the repairs been made without further shifting of 
the cars. For this reason many car repair men advocate 
locating the repair point as near to the point at which the 
bad order cars assemble as possible. In this regard atten- 
tion should be called to the importance of the yard forces 
respecting the blue flag designating that the cars are under- 
going repairs and that they are not to be moved. Likewise 
the repair forces must remember that the repairs should be 
made as quickly as possible and never allow the flag to hold 
up the cars longer than is absolutely necessary for their own 
personal protection. 

The car repair forces occupy an important place in the 
transportation problem in making it possible to move the 
equipment with safety to train operation and to the patrons 
of the road. A good yardmaster will consider the repair 
forces as assistants to him in expediting traffic and will offer 
them every means for making quick repairs and the returning 
of the equipment to service promptly. He will recognize 
that while the car repair work may be a necessary evil it 
is an important part of railroading and that any delay to the 
car department rapidly doing its work will be expensive in 
that the cost of the work will be greater, cars will be delayed, 
revenue lost and last, but not least, the shippers may be 
caused considerable embarrassment. 


CAR DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION AND EFFICIENCY 


C. R. Dobson (C. R. I. & P.):—There is no department 
on a railroad which offers as wide a field for an advance in 
efficiency as the car department. The shortage of freight car 
equipment has been very acute in some localities during the 
past 12 months with no relief in sight. Just think of the 
cumulative saving in the many directions if a railroad had all 
good car equipment in first-class serviceable condition. Let 
us analyze the results if such were the case. There would 
be a considerable reduction in loss and damage claims, reduc- 
tion in switching cost, and an unusual reduction in amounts 
of repair bills rendered by foreign lines. It would lessen 
the Per Diem cost of foreign cars, which would not then 
be required, and enable such a railroad to secure the cream 
of the business in highly competitive territory, on account 
of being able to furnish good equipment. L. F. Loree, presi- 
dent of the Delaware & Hudson, is quoted as being of the 
opinion that a freight car is at the money-making task of 
moving goods one-tenth of the time and is idle or imposing 
upon its owner for switching, storage, repairs, etc., the other 
nine-tenths of the time. If this is so the mechanical depart- 
ment should be placed in a position to expedite repairs to 
equipment. 

There are three essential factors in a strong car department 
organization; thorough co-operation in the department: 
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efficiency and economy. Maximum output depends upon a 
strong organization. With the increase in the cost of both 
labor and material it is necessary for the car department 
head to increase the efficiency of his organization, by con- 
tributing to or adding to the capacity or skill of each indi- 
vidual department foreman and employee. Co-operation pro- 
motes that feeling of good will and reciprocity which results 
in increased efficiency. No individual in any department 
begins, or carries to a successful conclusion, all the work 
in his department. Therefore, it will be readily seen why it 
is so necessary that harmony and co-operation should prevail 
at all times. 

There are two distinct classes of employees in the car de- 
partment, the producer and the non-producer, each class 
being distinct and actually necessary. The producers are the 
various classes of employees who actually effect repairs to or 
rebuild car equipment. The non-producers are many and are 
composed of foremen, clerks, shop inspectors, tool-room men, 
supply men, laborers and others; this is equally true in either 
piece work or day work shops and should not be overlooked. 
It would be well for every general car foreman to check up 
his forces and ascertain if there are the correct number of 
each class of employees in his department to constitute a 
well-balanced force, and thus determine if a maximum out- 
put is being obtained on an economical basis. 

Freight cars should, when possible, be handled and repaired 
as near the base of supplies as possible. Freight car material 
should never be maintained in stock at any great distance 
from the repair tracks and shops. If the light repair yard 
is situated some distance from the shop or heavy repair 
tracks a sufficient amount of ready material should be carried 
at the light repair tracks. Supply men should be employed 
to deliver all lumber from the mill or lumber yard, metal 
roofs, couplers, brake beams, brake connections; in fact all 
material possible. The results obtained from this practice 
will be surprising. The saving in cost is also an inviting 
feature on account of the difference in the rate of pay, ete. 
This of course applies more forcefully to shops paid on an 
hourly basis; however, it will also apply to piece work shops. 

Every well organized freight car shop and coach shop 
should maintain a tool room with a man in charge, whose 
duty it will be to keep all tools in their proper places, in 
good order and well lubricated where lubrication is necessary. 
If the entire time of the man in the tool room is not required 
in caring for the tools, he can reclaim and sort nuts, washers, 
nails, cotters and lag screws, picked up in the shop and on 
repair tracks by the labor force and deliver them back into 
the store stock. 

There are also some very interesting as well as profitable 
results obtained by specializing the men in some lines of 
car work; for instance, some men are experts in applying 
roofs, others are more adept in applying sheathing, while 
still others will be found at their best on rougher work on 
flat or gondola cars. The appropriation allotted to the car 
department on most roads usually covers the cost of material 
used as well as labor, therefore all usable second hand 
material which accumulates around the larger repair yards 
and scrap bins should be reclaimed and used on system cars. 
Every dollar saved can be very profitably applied in repairing 
bad order cars. 

The master car builder or the general foreman of the car 
department must of necessity be a strong man, of good clear 
judgment, alert and capable of taking the initiative in all 
of the many perplexing emergencies which arise in his depart- 
ment, and he must be a good judge of human nature to 
enable him to perfect an organization which will show results 
for the money expended. There was a time when we were 
struggling along on very meager appropriations, and, in order 
to get by, we resorted to the practice of effecting only such 
repairs as were necessary to move and keep cars in service. 
The results have been disastrous, and it seems to be verv 
difficult to get the car department out of this rut. This prac- 
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tice of “a lick and a promise” resulted in loaded cars being 
cut out and sent to every repair track or shop along the line 
of a long haul. I wish to emphasize at this time the necessity 
of effecting permanent repairs to equipment requiring both 
light and heavy repairs and not to discriminate between 
system or foreign cars; treat them all exactly the same, having 
in mind at all times that both foreign and system cars should 
be maintained in good serviceable condition. Eternal 
vigilance, industry and last, but not least, “honesty” are the 
price of success. 
CAR DEPARTMENT APPRENTICES* 

B. F. Patram (So. Ry.) :—The question of apprenticeship 
in either car building or car repairing today is one that 
requires a great deal more thought, study and consideration 
than it has ever received since its inception. With the proper 
training along mechanical lines very much better mechanics 
for the passenger department can be made out of bright, ener- 
getic boys than by any other method known to me. However, 
there are a great many things other than strictly mechanical 
ideas that should be instilled into the boy’s mind during the 
first and second years of his apprenticeship. The main points 
that should be carefully considered are to train the boy to 
be watchful, alert, quick to respond and neat. The first 
impression made on the apprentice’s mind is very important, 
for his mind is young and receptive and when the boy is 
made to see and understand he does not soon forget. 

An apprentice in the passenger car department should have 
at least passed through the sixth grammar grade, or its equiva- 
lent in schooling and his fitness or degree of education should 
be determined by an examination prepared by the head of 
the car department. After passing this examination, and it 
has been decided that the boy will start on his apprenticeship, 
he should be put to work, and should carry out the following 
schedule: 

Six months building and repairing passenger car trucks; 
Six months building and repairing platforms; 
Six months in the mill, laying off work only; 
Six months building and repairing engine cabs and pilots; 


Twelve months working on the outside of passenger car bodies; 
Twelve months working on the inside of passenger car bodies. 


If this schedule is thoroughly carried out it should qualify 
the boy for any position in the car department. If, at the 
end of the first six months, the boy does not show the proper 
aptitude to make an efficient car builder and repairer he 
should be transferred to some other branch of the railroad 
business to which it is thought he is better suited. During the 
four years’ course the importance of a technical education 
should be impressed upon the mind of the apprentice and 
everything possible should be done by those in authority to 
assist the apprentice in securing it. He should be offered 
every assistance possible in securing a thorough knowledge 
of the M. C. B. rules, especially along the lines of interchange 
work and building and repair work. 

As to the building and repairing of freight equipment 
cars, I am strongly of the opinion that an apprenticeship 
system in this department of the car business is not only 
unnecessary but offers no advantage either to the railroad 
company or to the men employed in this branch of the service. 
However, I would advocate the use of helpers, who should 
be advanced as they qualify themselves to do this class of 
work. My reason for not advocating an apprenticeship course 
in the freight car department is as follows: First, there is 
no incentive for the young man to serve as an apprentice as 
a freight car builder or repairer because it would be necessary, 
owing to present conditions, for the boy to work side by side 
with men who were advanced from freight car helpers to 
freight car builders and repairers, in a much shorter time 
than is required in the apprenticeship course. Second, the 
pay of the freight car builders and repairers being so much 
out of proportion to the pay in other mechanical lines of rail- 
road work, the railroad companies and the employing heads 
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would have difficulty in securing the services of young men 
meeting the qualifications which would be required of them. 


CAR DEPARTMENT APPRENTICES* 


C. N. Swanson (A., T. & S. F.).—Nowhere is there a 
greater need for definitely and specifically trained men than 
in the car department of our railroads. The Santa Fe has 
been especially successful in training its apprentices and 
for some time it has been unnecessary for us to go outside 
our ranks for journeymen or for young men to fill our minor 
foremanships. In addition to this the system has paid its 
way in dollars and cents from the start. 

The course for the coach carpenter apprentices is four 
years in length, the boy starting out at $1 or $1.20 per day, 
according to locality, being given an increase of 15 cents 
per day every six months. The ages at which the boys are 
accepted vary between 18 and 22. The work they are given 
is shown in the following schedule: 


Nine months in the cabinet shop. 

Nine months on outside coach body work. 

Nine months on inside coach finishing work. 

Six months on trucks, platforms, piping and steel work. 
Six morths in freight car work. 

Nine mcre months in the cabinet shop. 


The freight car apprentices are given a course of 214 years. 
These boys are given a thorough experience first on body 
work of freight cars requiring light repairs, then on trucks, 
steel work, and air brake equipment. They are then put 
back on body work of cars undergoing heavy repairs. These 
men start out at 16% or 18 cents per hour and are increased 
in the same proportion as the coach apprentices. As the 
freight car work is of a heavier nature than that required of 
the coach apprentices the age limits are 19 and 30 years. 

The apprentices attend school on company time. The 
carpenter apprentices are taught the fundamental operations 
of arithmetic, including fractions and how to solve problems 
in board measure, how to make out a bill of material and 
to estimate the cost of various jobs; also the correct name 
and function of the various parts of the car. The freight 
car carpenter apprentices are taught in addition to this the 
M. C. B. Rules of Interchange. In brief, each boy is taught 
every thing that will help him with his particular vocation, 
but nothing that will detract him from that vocation. 

A shop instructor is selected for every 25 apprentice boys 
and he devotes his whole time to instructing them in the 
practical side of their work. It is his duty to see that each 
boy gets a thorough training and to arrange for his transfer 
from one class of work to another, working, of course, in 
harmony with the foreman. Great care is taken in selecting 
these men as the success of the system is dependent largely 
on them. 

The apprentices themselves are also carefully selected. 
Each applicant is required to pass a physical examination 
by the company’s surgeon which is similar to that required 
of applicants for life insurance. The boys are also given 
a school examination, the amount of schooling required de- 
pending upon the opportunity each boy has had. In general, 
however, no boy is accepted who cannot add, subtract, multi- 
ply, divide, and deal with simple fractions. We are very 
insistent that no one enters upon work for which he has no 
natural fitness or liking. If a boy is found to be unfitted 
to become a mechanic he is kindly told that he is wasting 
his time in the shop. We have plenty of applicants, each 
boy employed being a living advertisement for us. 

We have found that our apprenticeship system pays in 
dollars and cents, in the increased output of the shop even 
from the start. It pays much more in the number of skilled 
journeymen who are being prepared to recruit our depleting 
ranks. The kind and considerate treatment given the ap- 
prentices has a wholesome effect on the entire shop. One 
reason for the success of our apprenticeship system is that 
it has the unlimited support and backing of the manage- 
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ment. Without such backing it would be hard to install 
any system of this kind. The average railroad man is too 
proud of his prerogatives to work in harmony with any sys- 
tem which appears to lessen his authority. 


INTERCHANGE INSPECTION 

W. H. Sagstetter (Kansas City Southern) :—The establish- 
ment of more Joint Interchange and Inspection Bureaus will 
systematize the interchange of cars between railroads and 
result in large savings. Where they have been established 
they have been very successful. ‘They should, however, be 
extended to every point where two roads interchange cars. 
Where there is a chance of difference of opinion one man 
responsible to all parties interested should handle all inter- 
change if it is possible to do so. This will improve the move- 
ment of both the empty and loaded cars. 

Another very important question that should be considered 
is the promulgation of rules relating to the transfer of loads 
from cars. There is a great deal of unnecessary transferring 
done, some on account of ignorance, some on account of a 
too conservative opinion of the poor condition of the car and 
a great deal through the spirit of reciprocity. The latter con- 
dition usually prevails at points where more than one inspector 
is located and where each suspects the other of making trans- 
fers on technicalities and tries to get even. In such cases 
the railroads hold the sack and pay the money. One of the 
principal causes for transferred loads is elongated holes in 
draft sills. Why not set definite limits of 2 or 2% in. before 
a transfer should be made? Another matter that needs con- 
sideration is the carding of cars on technicalities. Take a 
raked siding, for instance. Could not a limit be set as to 
the depth to which the siding is cut before a card is made? 

W. H. Bettcher (C. I. & W.).—The importance of strictly 
adhering to the loading rules cannot be overestimated. The 
result of improper loading may be the cause of serious acci- 
dent, badly damaged equipment and costly claims. If ship- 
ments improperly loaded are allowed off the home rails there 
is very liable to be a charge for reloading coming from some 
interchange point which not only is costly, but causes de- 
lays to the shipment. Every effort should be made to edu- 
cate the shippers as to the proper method of loading their 
carload shipments and in most cases they will not be ad- 
verse to doing the work properly as it is to their best interest 
to have it done so. 


M. C. B. BILLING 


To appreciate the importance of M. C. B. billing in rail- 
road work one must take into consideration the number of 
cars involved. D. R. MacBain, president of the M. C. B. 
Association, in his opening address called attention to the 
fact that the members of the association represented 2,853,482 
cars. As a general proposition these cars are passed from 
one road to another throughout the country, often remaining 
away practically the entire life of the car, and they must be 
maintained, and by roads other than the owner. One large 
railroad owned approximately 5,000 cars more than the aver- 
age number of cars handled by it, but, in spite of this, be- 
tween 50 per cent and 65 per cent of the cars handled were 
other than its own equipment. It is essential, therefore, that 
an up-to-date method of accounting for repairs be main- 
tained. There are various methods in which the information 
is obtained. Some cars require only very minor repairs, while 
others require repairs of an extensive nature; therefore, one 
road is very likely to use two different forms on which the 
original record is taken. 

A material checker is very essential in a large organization 
to insure proper information being recorded, also to determine 
whether or not the repairs are properly chargeable to the 
owner. On some roads it appears to be the practice for the 
repair work inspector or material checker to make what is 
commonly known as an M. C. B. billing repair card; also 
to make the extensions as to the size of material, kind, weight, 
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feet of lumber, etc., and the number of hours chargeable in 
accordance with M. C. B. Rules, while others only require 
the repair work inspector or material checker to furnish in- 
formation as to repairs and size of material used, and clerks 
at shops are required to fill in billing repair cards, make the 
extensions as to the weights, number of feet of lumber, hours 
labor, etc., chargeable. 

Each of these systems has its advantages. In having the 
repair work inspector or material checker fill in the informa- 
tion he is more familiar with the car and, therefore, more 
likely to enter the information correctly; also if he is required 
to enter the information there will be a tendency to be more 
careful to see that all the material used is charged, and as it 
necessarily involves more direct application of the rules, there 
is less liability of erroneous charges being made. The advan- 
tage in having clerks fill in the billing repair cards, and 
likewise make the extensions as to the charges under M. C. B. 
Rules, is that all such men’s time would be required to com- 
pile the information and they would become expert, conse- 
quently giving a greater output. Also it is good training for 
making the future inspector, foreman or M. C. B. billing 
clerk in general offices or accounting departments. There is 
still another system prevalent as to making the exten- 
sions on the billing repair card, and that is to have all the 
billing repair cards properly filled in as to the kind and 
size of material used, after which the cards are sent to some 
central office and clerks there make the material and labor ex- 
tensions and prepare the card preparatory to making the bill. 
Two general methods prevail in checking the bills. In 
one the bills of foreign roads are checked in the same office 
that renders the bills, whereas in the other the bills are 
checked by a different organization entirely. The only advan- 
tage the one has over the other is that if clerks are assigned 
to check bills of the roads for which they have been assigned 
to render the bill, a more uniform manner of billing and 
checking prevails and the possibility of contentions can be 
averted as the billing clerk knows in the preparation of his 
charge that under the same condition the road against whom 
he is preparing the bill would prepare a like bill. 

The best methods to bring about accuracy in billing are 
to have a system of surprise checks, either by one delegated 
exclusively for this purpose, by a division officer when making 
his periodical visits, or by the material checkers or M. C. B. 
billing clerks of different stations. If either of these prac- 
tices are followed good results will be obtained. The work 
can be facilitated by the least complicated system, but any 
system is a failure unless it is properly supervised, as in the 
billing for repairs a number of different men enter into the 
practice. The report was signed by J. V. Berg, chairman; 
E. A. Eyman and F. A. Rawley. 


OTHER BUSINESS 


Several other papers were received by the convention that 
were of particular interest to car repair and maintenance 
forces. These will be published in the Railway Mechanical 
Engineer for November. The by-laws were amended to in- 
clude in the active membership of the association car depart- 
ment officers, car foremen, chief interchange inspectors, chief 
car inspectors, chief clerks, chief M. C. B. billing clerks and 
representatives of any private car line working in the same 
capacity as described above. Car inspectors, air brake in- 
spectors and representatives of railway supply firms are to 
be admitted as associate members. 

The secretary-treasurer reported a membership of 554 and 
a cash balance of $379. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, W. J. Stoll, chief inter- 
change inspector, Toledo, Ohio; first vice-president, J. J. 
Gainey, general car inspector, C. N. O. & T. P.; second vice- 
president, E. Pendleton, chief interchange inspector, Peoria, 
Ill.; secretary-treasurer, W. R. McMunn, general car inspec- 
tor, New York Central, Albany, N. Y. 
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The department of safety of the St. Louis-San Francisco has 
extended the scope of its work by the appointment of two new 
safety inspectors, David Smith and W. F. Morrison.: Mr. Smith 
will study shop conditions and Mr. Morrison train service. 


C. C. Lary, agent of the Southern Pacific at Visalia, Cal., has 
induced the school board of the town to redivide the school dis- 
tricts so as to make the Southern Pacific tracks a dividing line, 
thus obviating the necessity of school children crossir’g the rail- 
road. 


The Baltimore & Ohio, following the recommendation of the 
United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation has in- 
creased the pay of telegraphers an average of 82 per cent, and 
has made changes in working conditions. About 1,600 operators 
are affected. 


l‘igures compiled by the United States Geological Survey show 
that 128,200,000 tons of coal or 24 per cent of the total domestic 
output was consumed by the railroads of the United States in 
1915. This is an increase of 31,000,000 tons over the amount 
used in the year 1914. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has granted permis- 
sion to the Louisville & Nashville to make use of new box cars 
which are to move over its line from Cincinnati, to be delivered 
to the Southern Pacific at New Orleans. The Louisville & 
Nashville will pay the freight charges on the cars from Colum- 
bus, Ohio, to Cincinnati. 


The Southern Railway has issued a statement showing that, 
according to figures announced by Controller A. H. Plant, for 
every dollar paid to the Southern Railway in freight and pas- 
senger rates by the people of the South during the month of 
August, the Southern Railway paid out in the South $1.12 for 
labor, materials and supplies and for other purposes. The rail- 
way’s total disbursements during the month for these expenses 
were $6,088,749, of which 85 per cent was paid to individuals 
and industries located in the South. This sum was $637,653 in 
excess of the total money paid hy the South to the railroad for 
transportation purposes. 


Secretary McGinty, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
has written a letter to the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
New York, in reply to a request that the commission make an 
investigation of the recent fire and explosion at Black Tom 
Island, near New York City. He points out that the commission 
does not consider this occurrence such an accident as is plainly 
contemplated by the act authorizing the commission to investi- 
gate collisions and other accidents on the lines of common car- 
riers; that it sent an inspector to the scene immediately follow- 
ing the accident to make a report, and that it does not feel that 
it has any duty to conduct a further investigation. 


The Hudson & Manhattan Railroad, operating the tunnel rail- 
ways between New York, Jersey City and Hoboken, and run- 
ning trains also through to Newark, N. J., over the tracks of the 
Pennsylvania, last week discharged 40 guards (trainmen)_ be- 
cause they were agitators; and the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen is said to be preparing io go to the railroad com- 
pany to get the men taken back. Within the past two months the 
officers of the Hudson & Manhattan have been guiding the 
formation of a union among the men in its own service, and it 
is said that those now discharged had tried to induce their as- 
sociates to desert the local association, and join the Brotherhooa 
of Railway .Trainmen. 


According to the Bulletin of the Southern Pacific, one of the 
agents of the system uses the following methods to facilitate the 
loading and unloading of cars at his station: whenever possible 
consignees are persuaded to unload cars first from one end only 
so that when a sufficient space is cleared a shipper may start 
loading. Warehouse men of the company are likewise instructed 
to unload merchandise cars at one end so that loading can be 
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started, if necessary, before the unloading work is completed. 
the commodity being unloaded is of a nature that it is liable to 
become mixed with the commodity that is to be loaded, neces- 
sary precautions are taken so that no confusion and complaints 
on account of shipments being exchanged will result. 


The attorneys for the committee on railway mail pay filed a 
petition with the Interstate Commerce Commission Tuesday, 
asking that the commission issue an order prescribing the con- 
ditions under which a test of the space basis of compensating 
the railways for handling mails proposed by the postmaster gen- 
eral to begin November 1 is to be conducted. They ask for 
an order providing for preliminary weighing before the space 
test is installed, and prescribing that during the entire period 
of the space test concurrent weighings shall be taken, and pro- 
viding also for other statistics to be kept contemporaneously 
and continuously during period of preliminary weighing, and 
during the test. If the commission is unable to enter an ap- 
propriate order before November 1 the petition asks it to rescind 
its consent for the space test until an appropriate order can 
be made. The petition points out that the law contemplates the 
test for the purpose of giving the commission information on 
the comparative merits of the space and weight systems, and 
that the postmaster general proposes to install the space basis 
on practically all mail routes, and that the commission has 
given its approval on ex parte statements of the postmaster gen- 
eral without giving the railways a hearing. 


Luncheons in the Coaches 

The Union Pacific now provides food for passengers in chair 
cars and tourist sleepers. The arrangement is called the “Off-the- 
Tray” service. Passengers who do not care to go to the dining 
car may take the “Off-the-Tray” service at a less cost. Waiters 
bearing large trays pass through the cars, offering various kinds 
of sandwiches and hard-boiled eggs, hot coffee, fruit, pies and 
cakes. The service is especially adapted to the convenience of 
women, particularly when they have children with them. The 
menu offered, of course, includes milk for the children. 


In Behalf of the Eighty Per Cent 


Rk. T. Frazier, Jr., of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
and P. W. Waldon, of the Chicago and Alton, who originated, 
circulated and carried to Washington a petition on behalf of the 
80 per cent of American railway employees, who were not in 
the recent wage movement, asking President Wilson to cause 
arbitration of the trainmen’s demands, have issued a statement 
showing that President Wilson refused to give them a hearing 
during the negotiations in Washington, and attacking the Adam- 
son law. They declare that— 

“This law absolutely ignores the rights, the welfare and even 
the existence of the other 80 per cent of railway employees; 
and Congress, by voting a 25 per cent increase of wages to 20 
per cent of the railway employees—and these the very highest 
paid men in the service—necessarily has rendered it more difh- 
cult, perhaps impossible, for the railway companies to make im- 
provements in the wages and the conditions of work of other other 
80 per cent”; that “they do not think that the enactment of 
the Adamson law is in accordance with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the American nation; and believe that, inasmuch as 
the government has taken jurisdiction of the matter, we should, 
as citizens, appeal to the President and Congress, at the next 
session of Congress, and insist that all railway employees be 
considered; and that a commission be appointed to investigate 
all hours of service and wages of all employees.” 

Copies of the letters, which passed between Mr. Frazier and 
President Wilson, in which Mr. Frazier appealed to the Presi- 
dent for an opportunity to present the claims of the 80 per 
cent, and the President refused to see him, are appended to 
the statement. 
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Five Thousand Dollars Fine 

The Abilene & Southern was indicted at Abilene, Texas, last 
Monday on five counts for violation of the Interstate Commerce 
law by defeating the lawful freight rate applicable on ship- 
ments of the company’s own material. The company pleaded 
guilty and was fined $5,000. The material had been billed to 
a point 20 miles from the actual point of delivery, thereby re- 
ducing the rate. 
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Street Car Disasters 

In the derailment of a street car on or near a bridge in West 
Third street, Cleveland, Ohio, October 3, the conductor and one 
passenger were killed and forty or more persons were injured. 
The car, when knocked off the track, ran against a truss of the 
bridge and weakened it, and the whole structure, with two cars, 
fell, about 30 feet, to the tracks of the Baltimore & Ohio, below. 
The collision appears to have been due to the car becoming 
uncontrollable on a steep descending grade. 

By the wrecking of a street car on a crossing of the Grand 
Trunk in Detroit, Mich., on the night of the first of October, 
14 persons were killed and 20 or more injured. A switching en- 
gine, pushing two freight cars, struck the street car at Forest 
avenue. The street car was pushed along at one side of the 
freight cars for some distance, and the killed were mostly per- 
sons who jumped or fell under the moving freight cars. 
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A Question of “Guests” 

A correspondent at Pierre, S. D., anticipates the Court News 
column as follows: 

“A peculiar suit is in process of incubation in Hutchinson 
county, this state, as to the rights of railways under certain con- 
ditions. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is the road which 
is used by transient ‘harvest hands’ in their annual pilgrimage 
into this country, and several months ago, in a freight wreck, 
which occurred in Hutchinson county, three of such travelers 
were killed and about thirty more or less injured. The injured 
were taken to a hospital at Yankton for care and attention; and 
now the railway company takes the position that as the injuries 
occurred in Hutchinson county, that county is liable for the hos- 
pital expenses of the injured men. The county claims that the 
men were not residents of the county, and were merely passing 
through, as ‘guests’ of the railway company, and there is no 
responsibility. The outcome will be a suit to find what the courts 
think as to the rights of the contending parties.” 
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Chinese Railway Contract to Americans 
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The Chinese government on September 30 entered into an agree- 
ment with the Siems-Carey Railway & Canal Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., which company will -be financed by the American Inter- 
national Corporation of New York for the construction of 1,100 
miles of railway. The railroad lines to be constructed have 
not yet been decided upon, but will be located by George A. 
Kyle, who has been appointed engineer, and officials of the 
Chinese governmert. The contract provides for the construction 
of 1,100 miles of road between points to be agreed upon after 
investigation. When the line to be first constructed has been 
agreed upon the road will be built by the contractors on a 
percentage basis. Mr. Kyle, in addition to surveying and locat- 
ing the lines, will on behalf of the Chinese government superin- 
tend the construction, which will be undertaken by the Siems- 
Carey Railway & Canal Company. It is said that he will act 
later as chief engineer of the railroad. The Chinese govern- 
ment agreed further to appoint an American auditor, who shall 
act during construction and operation, as well as an American 
traffic manager. The contract mentions certain points between 
which the Chinese government desires lines to be constructed. 
It is provided, however, that if the construction of these lines 
is, after investigation, deemed to be inadvisable, the govern- 
ment and the corporation shall agree upon other lines to be 
constructed to make up the total mileage agreed upon. The 
American International Corporation has already advanced $500.- 
000 to the Chinese government to be utilized in investigation. 
survey and location of lines and other preliminary expenses. 

The Chinese government and the American International Corpo- 
ration, in selecting lines for construction, will take pains to 
avoid interfering with any agreements covering railway con- 
struction which have been entered into by the Chinese gover- 
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ment with the various foreign governments or banking groups. 
At the present time there are only about 6,000 miles of railroad 
in China. While a number of roads have been contemplated, 
they are more or less covered by agreements of the character 
referred to. The roads already built have been found ex- 
tremely profitable. China has been sadly lacking in transporta- 
tion facilities, and wherever these have been improved, im- 
mediate increases in business have resulted. There are at pres- 
ent numerous lines which are desired and whose operation it 
is believed would be at once profitable. 

The Siems-Carey Railway & Canal Company was organized 
recently by the American International Corporation and Siems 
& Carey, of St. Paul, Minn., undertaking railway and canal work 
in China. A preliminary contract for the dredging of the grand 
canal has been concluded, but the final contract is not yet signed. 
It is estimated that this work will cost somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $6,000,000. 


Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and Car Foremen’s Association 


At the recent convention of the Chief Interchange Car In- 
spectors’ and Car Foremen’s Association, which was held in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., October 3 to 5, a report of which will be found 
elsewhere in this issue, the following supply companies had 
exhibits : 

American Steel Foundries, Chicago._—Exhibiting models of the Economy 
draft arm, reversible coupler pocket with adjustable shelf, Simplex coupler, 
Vulean truck sides, Vulean, Hercules and Ajax brake beams, Atlas safety 
guards and the Ajax third point support. Represented by M. DeAndrews, 
F. L. McCune and W. G. Wallace. 

Boss Nut Company, Chicago.—Exhibiting 
1, W. Fogg and W. G. Wilcoxson. 
~ Gold Car Heating and Lighting Company, New York.—Exhibiting steam 
hose couplers, brass gaskets, vapor valve, twin inlet valve and a model of a 
thermostatic regulator for steam heats. Represented by A. E. Robbins. ; 

Grip Nut Company, Chicago.—Exhibiting locomotive, car and Unit Grip 
nuts, and test demonstrations with a Riehle testing machine, showing the 
wearing qualities of Grip nuts. Represented by W. C. Fowler, Jr., Albert 
Roberts and C. J. Wymer. ; 

Joyce Cridland Company, Dayton, Ohio.—Exhibiting inspector jacks. Rep- 
resented by Charles D. Derby. ; 

Mzhr Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, Minn.— Exhibiting No. 1-C 
portable steel car repair torch. Represented by H. H. Warner. ’ 

Q & C Company, New York.—Exhibiting portable derails and the Peffers 
air brake hose protector. Represented by Albert Herbster. 

Western Railway Equipment Company, St. Louis, Mo.—Exhibiting models 
of the “Perfect” brake ratchet, “Western” angle cock holder, “Spiral” pipe 
clamp, and other car devices. Represented by R. L. Langtin. ; ; 

Templeton, Kenly & Company, Ltd., Chicago.—Exhibiting Simplex jacks, 
wrecking car jacks and emergency jacks. Represented by Arthur S. Beattys. 


3oss lock nuts. Represented by 


American Association of Passenger Traffic Officers 

The sixty-first annual convention of the American Association 
of Passenger Traffic Officers will be held at the New Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on October 17 and 18. In addition to 
the reports from standing and special committees, the subjects 
to be discussed include Placing of Prepaid Orders by Telegraph 
or Telephone, Operation and Charges for Dining Cars, Uni- 
formity in Contracts for Inter-line Tickets, Association Multi- 
route Tickets, Co-Operation in Advertising, Economy in Folder 
Distribution, City Ticket Office Location, and Checking Baggage 
to Residence. The program also includes addresses by Frank 
Trumbull, chairman of the board of the Chesapeake & Ohio; 
by Harry A. Roemer, traveling passenger agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, on “The Get-Together Spirit,” and by 
Henry R. Martin, general ticket agent, Union station, Indian- 
apolis, on “Prepaid Ticket Deliveries.” 





Society of Railway Financial Officers 
The annual convention of the Society of Railway Financial 
Officers will be held at the Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C., 
on October 18, 19 and 20. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The foliowing list gives names of secretaries, dates cf next or regular 
meetings and places of meeting of those associations which will meet during 
the next three months. 
lished only in the first issue of the Railway Age Gazette for each month. 


SUPERINTENDENTS.—I]I. C. Board- 
Annual convention, October 19-21, 


\MERICAN .AssOCIATION OF DINING Car 
man. 1. 1. & W., Hoboken, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 

AMERICAN AssoctiATION OF PaAsSENGER TRAFFIC OrFrricers.—W. C. Hope, 
S R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. Annual meeting, 
October 17, 18, Washington, D. C. 

AmeRICAN Exectric Rartway Association.—E. B. Burritt, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York. Annual convention, October 9-13, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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AMERICAN ErtctRic RAmLWwAy Manvuracturers’ AssociATion.—H. G. Me- 
Connaughy, 165 Broadway, New York. Annual convention, October 
9-13, Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN Rarttway AssociaTion.—J. E. Fairbanks, general secretary, 75 
Church St., New York. Next meeting, November 15, 1916, Brown 
Palace Hotel, Derver, Colo 

AMERICAN Raitway Bripce anp Buitping Association.—C. A. Lichty, 

. & N. W., Chicago. Next convention, October 17-19, Gruenwald 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

AMERICAN Society oF Civit ENGINEERS.--Chas. Warren Hunt, 220 W. 57th 
St., New York. Regular meetings, Ist and 3d Wednesday in month, 
except July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 

ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CaR WHEELS.—George W. Lyn- 
don, 1214 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. Annual convention, October 
10, 1916, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND CAR ACCOUNTING 
Conrad, 75 Church St., New York. 
1916, Atlanta, Ga. 

BRIDGE AND BuiLpInc Suppty MeEn’s AssociaT1ion.—P, C. Jacobs, H. W. 
Johns-Manville Co., Chicago. Meetings with American Railway 
Bridge and Building Association. 

CanaDiAN Rattway Ciur.—-James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

CANADIAN Society oF Civit EnGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 
field St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, 1st Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car ForemMen’s AssociaT1on oF Cricaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel Ia Salle, Chicago. 7 

CENTRAL Rattway Ciuz.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 
Annual dinner, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Crncinnatrt Rattway Cius.—H. Boutet. Chief Interchange Inspector, Cin’ti 
Rys., 101 Carew _Bldg., Cincinnati. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday, 
February, May, September and November, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. 

ENGINEERS’ SoOctETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer K. Hiles, 2511 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 1st and 3d Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssociaTION oF Cuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
— 3d Thursday in month. Room 1856. Transportation Bldg., 

hicago, 

MAINTENANCE OF Way AND Master Painters’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND Canapa.—F. W. Hager, Fort Worth & Denver City, Fort 
Worth, Tex. Next convention, October 17-19, Philadelphia, Pa. 

New Encranp Rartroap Crun.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 

Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, 


NG Orricers.—G, F. 
Next meeting, December 12-13, 


ton, Mass. 
August and September, Boston. 

New Yorx Rarrroap CLur.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meetirg, ¢d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 39th S+., New York. . 

NraGaRA Frontier Car Men’s Assoctation.—E. N. Frankenberger, 623 Bris- 
bane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings, 3d Wednesday in month, New 
York Telephone Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Prorta_AssocIATION OF RarILroap OrFicers.—F. C. Stewart, 410 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., Peoria, Ill, Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 
Jefferscn Hotel, Peoria. 

RaiLroap Ciur or Kansas City.—Claude Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Regular meetings. 3d Saturday in month, Kansas City. 

Rattway Rustness Assocration.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., New 
York. Next annual meeting, December, 1916, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York. 

Rattway Crus or Pitrspurcy.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 
July and August, Monongahela House, Pittsburgh. , 

Rattway DevetopMent AssocratTion.—D. C. Welty, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, St. L., Tron Mt. & So., 1047 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis, Next meeting, November 9-10, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

Rartway Rear Estate Assoctation.—Frank C. Irvine, 1125 Pennsylvania 








Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting, October 11-13, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

Rrcumonp Raitroap Cius.—F. 0. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 
Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 
August. . 


St. Loris Rairway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Staticn, St. Louis, 
o. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, St. Louis. . a 

Society or Rartway Financrat Orricers.—L. W. Cox, 1217 Commercial 
Trust Rldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting, October 18-20, 
Hotel Raleigh, Washington. D. C. ; 

SoutTHERN AssocraTION oF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
bt EN Rs R., Atlanta, Ga. Next meeting, October 19, 1916, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

SoutHern & SouTHwestERN Rartway Crun-—A. J. Merrill, Grand Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d_Thursday, January, March, May, 
Julv, September, November, 10 A. M., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 

ToLepo TRANSFORTATION CLun.—Harry S. Fox, Toledo, Ohio. Regular 
meetings, lst Saturday in morth, Boody House, Toledo. 

TRAFFIC Crus oF Cmicaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

TraFFic Crus oF New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York, 
Regular meetirgs, last Tresday_in menth, except June, July and 

: August, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

PRANSPORTATION CLuB oF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, Superintendent’s office, 
= Y. C. R. R., Detroit, Mich. Meetings monthly, Normandie Hotel, 

etrort. 

TRAVELING Encineers’ Association.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. R. R., 

piv Ohio. Annual convention, October 24-27, THotel Sherman, 

cago, 

SociETY oF Encrnerrs.—Frank W. Moore; 1111 Newhouse Bldg., 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, ex- 

< cept July and August, Salt Lake Citv. 

VESTERN AssocIATION OF SHort Line RatLroaps.—Clarence M. 
Mills Bldg., San Francisco. 
Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

WESTERN CANADA Rartway Criur.—L Kon, Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific. Winnipeg, Mar. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 
cept June, July and August, Winvipeg. ; 

Western Rarttway Crius.—J. .. Tavlor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 
Regular meetings, 3d Monday in month, except June, July and 
August, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Western Soctety oF Enctnerrs.—F. N. Lavfield; 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago. Regular meetings, Ist Monday in month, except January, 
July and August, Chicago. Extra meetings, except in July and 
August, generally on other Monday evenings. Annual meeting, Ist 
Wednesday after 1st Thursday in January, Chicago. 


UTau 


Oddie, 
Annual meeting, November 15, Brown 
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There were 3,500 more commuters over the lines of the Long 
Island in the month of September, 1916, than during the cor- 
responding month of 1915. 


Because of heavy sleeping car travel on the Pioneer Limited 
between Chicago and St. Paul, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul has assigned a second dining car to that train. 


The Trunk Line railroads carrying grain from Lake Erie ports 
to New York announce an increase of one cent per 100 Ib. on 
wheat for export, beginning November 1. Advances are pro- 
posed also in the rates on barley, rye, corn, oats and flaxseed. 


The Texas railways have filed tariffs with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to become effective on November 1, increasing 
rates in East Texas in accordance with the order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission issued last July in the Shreveport 
rate case. 


Cattle, hogs and sheep are now being grown in the South to 
such an extent that the Southern Railway runs a daily live 
stock train from points in Western North Carolina, East Ten- 
nessee and Southwest Virginia to eastern and southern markets 
and to Virginia feeding grounds; and from Alabama points to 
the St. Louis, Louisville and Cincinnati markets. Stock going 
ast is consolidated at Asheville and the animals are fed and 
rested at Spencer. Stock for St. Louis is concentrated at Bir- 
mingham and sent to St. Louis over the Mobile & Ohio. 


(he Southern Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and 
the Western Pacific have announced changes in miscellaneous 
transcontinental freight rates, to become effective November 24. 
The rate on oleo oil and oleo stearines in packages, minimum car- 
load 36,000 lb., from California terminals and intermediate points 
to all eastern territory, will be reduced to $1.25 per 100 lb. Re- 
ductions are announced in packing house products, brick and 
cement, iron and steel forms and molds, concrete construction 
and window glass for export. A reduction on west-bound crude 
or calcined magnesite also is announced. Transit privileges have 
been granted to shippers of fresh vegetables and fruits. Other 
commodities affected by the change in rates are tobacco, steel 
fence posts, toy drums, tea, spineless cactus, imported pickled 
sheep pelts, bichromate of soda, thermos bottles, barley and kelp. 
Some of the rates were changed to conform with the rates now 
in force in Oregon and Washington and others were established 
mm application of California shippers to favor new industries in 
that state. 


The increases in local freight rates announced by the New 
York State Public Service Commission, second district, last week 
are the subject of a more detailed statement in the bulletin is- 
sued by the commission this week. Examples of the changes 
shown in the new tariffs are given in the following table, show- 
ing rates on freight from Buffalo, to Dunkirk, Westfield, Cherry 
Valley and Jamestown: 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has denied a large num- 
ber of applications filed by the Union Pacific for authority to 
continue rates without observing the long and short haul clause. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued an amended 
order on the fourth section application of A. C. Fonda, agent 
for the Texas lines, authorizing these carriers to establish class 
and commodity rates between Shreveport, La., and Texas points 
without observing the long and short haul clause, pending action 
of the commission on the application. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced the re- 
opening of the coal and coke rate case because the parties have 
been unable to agree on the division of the rates prescribed, and 
the Louisville & Nashville has asked the commission to prescribe 
such divisions. The hearing has been set for November 1 at 
Louisville, Ky., before Commissioner McChord. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended from 
October 10 and 20 until February 7, 1917, the operation of certain 
items of tariff filed by Joseph Richardson, agent, providing for 
the withdrawal of rates and charges now in effect for the move- 
ment of special baggage and passenger cars from, to and be- 
tween points located on the Southern Railway in Mississippi and 
the Mobile & Ohio. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended from 
October 11 until February 8, 1917, proposed increases in rates 
on logs in carloads from points on the Chicago, Memphis & 
Gulf and the Illinois Central, in Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama 
and Mississippi, to New Albany, Ind.; Louisville, Ky., and cer- 
tain other Ohio river crossings. The proposed rates are from 
14 to 2 cents per 100 Ib. higher than those now in effect. 


The commission has suspended from October 7 until Feb- 
ruary 4, 1917, the operation of items in tariffs filed by F. A. 
Leland and Eugene Morris providing for the cancellation of a 
proportional commodity rate of 68% cents per 100 lb. on fresh 
meats in carloads from St. Louis, Mo., to Fort Worth, Texas, 
applicable on shipments originating at New York, Jersey City 
and Newark. The proposed rate from St. Louis to Fort Worth 
is 89.3 cents. 


STATE COMMISSIONS 


The Public Service Commission of Alabama has refused to 
continue beyond October 13, the limit originally fixed, the in- 
creased freight rates authorized by the commission two years 
ago on a large number of important commodities. The roads 
interested are the Central of Georgia, the Western of Alabama, 
the Seaboard Air Line and the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic. 
These rates, because of the high cost of railway operation, were 
allowed by the \Commission to be advanced 10 per cent. The 
carriers had applied for an indefinite continuation of the higher 
rates. 


The Missouri Grain Dealers’ Association has asked the Mis- 
souri Public Service Commission to revise grain rates in 
Missouri, alleging that intrastate rates are not uniform north 
and south of the Missouri river. For the purpose of equalizing 
markets there is a proportional rate of nine cents per 100 lb. on 
wheat; for example, from Omaha, Nebr., or Kansas City, Mo., 
to all Mississippi river crossings. This results in a maximum 
local rate of 13 cents per 100 lb., from Omaha or Kansas City 
to St. Louis, which may be applied as a maximum from directly 
intermediate points. As a result the maximum rate of 13 cents 
may be applied from the northwest corner of the state; for ex- 
ample, Tarkio, to St. Louis, and at the same time from Pleasant 
Hill to St. Louis, a considerably shorter distance. Likewise lines 
north of the Missouri have a maximum of 1134 cents per 100 Ib. 
on wheat from such points as Plattsburg and Lathrop to St. 
Louis, whereas somewhat higher rates obtain for corresponding 
distances south of the Missouri river. The Commission has 
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deferred consideration of the complaint to await the outcome 
of an injunction suit brought against it in the Missouri Supreme 
Court, seeking to deny the Commission the right to increase any 
rates fixed by statute. Some months ago the Commission under- 
took, after a hearing, to increase certain commodity rates which 
had been fixed by statute, among which were included rates on 
grain, 


COURT NEWS 


Abolition of Fellow Servant Defense 


Action was brought under the North Dakota act of 1907, 
taking away from railreads the defense of negligence of fellow 
servant, for injuries to an employee through the carelessness 
of a fellow servant in allowing a feed grinder to fall on him 
while unloading freight. The North Dakota Supreme Court 
held that the unloading of freight trains is work which is 
directly connected with the operation of the road, and belongs 
to the class which may be termed railroad work proper; that 
the statute was not unlawiully discriminative; and that it ap- 
plied to the plaintiff's case-—Gunn vy. St. Paul (N. Dak.), 158 
N. W., 1,004. 


Alabama Anti-Shipping Law 


The Alabama Supreme Court, in an action to compel a rail- 
road to transport certain liquors within the state, tendered by 
officers who had seized it under warrant, holds that the state 
anti-shipping law, in connection with the prohibition laws, has 
no application to intrastate shipments of liquors seized under 
legal process and their transportation in response to court 
process. Under this law it is incumbent on the officer having 
possession of such liquor, in order to put a railroad in default 
for not receiving it for shipment, to show his authority under 
legal process, as by presenting a written order from the proper 
court, and not by a mere statement or his writing on the pack- 


age—Central of Georgia v. State (Ala.), 72 So., 555. 





Look and Listen Rule —Private Crossings 


In an action for the death of a boy of 13, who was riding in 
a wagon driven by another, the boy’s father’s hired man, and 
was killed at a private crossing, the Nebraska Supreme Court 
holds that the act of a person in going on a crossing, without 
first listening and looking, in the absence of a reasonable ex- 
cuse therefor, is such as permits of no other inference than 
that of negligence; and if such failure to look and listen con- 
tributes to the party’s injury he cannot recover. Where two 
persons of equal authority are riding in a vehicle, which is 
driven upon a railroad track in front of an approaching train 
in full, unobstructed view, it is immaterial which is driving, 
since, if either party looked and listened, he must have seen the 
train approaching. 

A railroad company may run its trains whenever necessary in 
the conduct of its business, and travelers at a private crossing 
are guilty of negligence if they assume to know when the trains 
will be run, and so fail to look and listen before crossing. 
Judgment for the plaintiff was reversed—Johnson vy. Delano 


(Neb.), 158 N. W., 1,034. 





Fellow-Servant or Passenger? 


A switch and signal company, installing electric signals for a 
railroad, was transporting one of its servants, whose employment 
was cleaning out battery wells, on a gasolene rail car, to and 
from a boarding house operated by it, when he was injured 
through his gang foreman throwing on the brakes too sharply. 
In an action against the company the South Dakota Supreme 
Court held, by a divided court, that the plaintiff was a pas- 
senger, and was not injured by the negligence of a fellow 
servant, and so could recover. Whiting, J., dissenting, said: 
“Under the contract it was his duty to ride on this car to and 
from work, morning and evening, and to and from the place for 
meals at the noon hour. The transportation was not ‘furnished 
as a matter of convenience to appellant, but as a necessary and 
essential element in the carrying out of the enterprise in which 
appellant and his fellow workmen were engaged.”—Williams v. 
Union Switch & Signal Company (South Dakota), 158 N. W., 
901. 
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Alighting from Train—Unforeseen Accident 


In an action for personal injuries to a passenger the railroad 
offered evidence that the train stopped a few hundred feet from 
the station for an intersecting train, and that the conductor told 
all passengers to keep their seats unless they were changing to 
the other train. He put down the step and assisted passengers 
to alight, and waited ten minutes for any passengers who wished 
to alight. He then removed the step and went up to talk to 
the engineer. The plaintiff then tried to alight and fell. The 
Texas Court of Civil Appeals held that the railroad was en- 
titled to have submitted to the jury the special issue whether 
a very prudent person under the circumstances would have fore- 
seen the plaintiff's act and her injury, since, if employees, exer- 
cising the highest degree of care, could not have foreseen the 
result, the road was not liable-—Texas Central v. Driver (Tex.), 
187 S. W., 981. 





Excessive Taxation of Insolvent Road 

Although a railroad company, by failing to take the steps pre- 
scribed by statute, has lost the right to question the validity of 
tax levies against its property, where its affairs are being admin- 
istered by a federal court of equity through a receiver, that 
court has power to determine the validity of the claim for taxes, 
and if it appears that they were so erroneous in the methods of 
assessment, imposition or computation as to be fraudulent, to 
direct that only the proper amount shall be paid from the 
estate. The taxes levied upon the property and franchise of 
the Babylon, whose estate was being administered in equity, 
were held by the federal district court, E. D., New York, to be 
so excessive, as compared with those levied on similar property 
of other companies, that their allowance in full would operate 
as a fraud on other creditors, and to require the court to reduce 
the same to a just amount.—Spencer v. Babylon, 233 Fed., 803. 





Right to Build Third Track 

The New York Supreme Court, Special Term, Erie County, 
holds that when a railroad with two tracks granted other roads 
the right to cross, the grant did not carry with it the right per- 
manently to compel the railroad to maintain its then manner of 
conducting its business at the crossing point, over two tracks 
only, so that its building a third track might be enjoined. 

Where a double-track railroad has been in operation for more 
than 50 years, since 1891 being intersected by another double- 
track road, the laying of a third track for switching and other 
purposes, by the side and but a few feet from the westerly of 
the two tracks upon the first road’s right of way, does not make 
such third track a “new railroad,” within Railroad Law (Consol. 
Laws, c. 49) § 22, relating to intersections of roads, or a “steam 
railroad hereafter constructed,’ within section 98; the term 
“railroad,” as used in the statute, meaning the tracks on a single 
right of way.—Buffalo Creek v. N. Y. C., 160 N. Y. Supp., 546. 

Frog Blocking Statute Construed 

The Arkansas Supreme Court holds that the statute of 1911, 
requiring railroads to block frogs, being a penal statute, must 
be construed strictly. A prosecution was filed on August 10 
for failure to block a frog in a certain county on August 2, and 
on August 11 another was filed in the same county for failure 
to block another frog on August 3. The railroad contended that 
but one penalty could be recovered for a violation of the act in 
each county. On the other hand it was contended by the state 
that the railroad should be liable for a penalty if it failed to 
comply with the act at every station and every frog at every 
station. It was held that the failure to maintain blocks at any 
and all of the road’s frogs constitutes but one offense. A sepa- 
rate penalty does not accrue for the failure to place and main- 
tain blocks at each of its frogs. If the railroad has 12 frogs 
in any one county and fails to block all of them, this constitutes 
but one offense. If it fails to block one of them, this still con- 
stitutes one offense. Only one penalty can be collected in one 
county to the date of beginning the prosecution, regardless of the 
number of frogs left unblocked. But if, after the commencement 
of the prosecution, the statute is again violated, another penalty 
may be recovered in another prosecution commenced thereafter, 
and so on as long as violations continue.—St. Louis, I. M. & S. 


(Ark.), 187 S. W., 1,064. 
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Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


A. J. Biard, acting auditor of the Texas & Pacific at Dallas, 
has been appointed auditor. 


J. A. Sandberg, auditor of disbursements for the Great North- 
ern, has been appointed auditor of joint facility accounts, a 
newly created position. 


J. H. Boyd, assistant auditor of disbursements for the Great 
Northern, has been appointed auditor of disbursements, having 
headquarters as at present at St. Paul, Minn. 


F. H. Hill has been appointed auditor of the Kinston Carolina 
Railroad & Lumber Company, with headquarters at Norfolk, 
Va., succeeding T. Gibson Broughton, resigned to enter another 
line of business. 


George H. Earl, secretary and assistant treasurer of the 
Northern Pacific, with office at New York, has been elected 
third vice-president, and E. A. Gay, assistant secretary at New 
York, has been elected secretary and assistant treasurer. 


Operating 


E. M. Cooper has been appointed assistant superintendent of 
the St. Louis-Southwestern, succeeding F. S. Stimson. 


R. F. Beaudry, trainmaster of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, at 
Joliet, Ill., has been appointed superintendent of the Joliet divi- 
sion, with same headquarters. 


R. J. Harlan has been appointed general manager of the Louis- 
ville & Wadley, with office at Wadley, Ga., in place of T. T. 
Holloman, general superintendent, resigned. 


H. C. Holmes has been appointed superintendent of the Guan- 
tanamo & Western, with office at Guantanamo, Cuba, vice H. H. 
McGinty, resigned to accept service elsewhere. 


John M. Condon, special agent of the Erie at Youngstown, 
Ohio, has been appointed trainmaster of the Kent division, with 
office at Marion, Ohio, relieving Frank Eberhart, transferred. 


Carl Bucholtz, trainmaster of the Marion division of the Erie 
at Huntington, Ind., has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Kent division, with office at Kent, Ohio, relieving P. 
O’Neill, assigned to other duties. 


J. E. Reilly has been appointed trainmaster of the Joliet divi- 
sion of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, except the Joliet terminals, 
with office at Joliet, Ill. He succeeded R. F. Beaudry, promoted. 
W. H. Conine has been appointed assistant trainmaster, with 
same headquarters. 


William Wilson, trainmaster of the Southern Pacific at Yuma, 
Ariz., has been appointed assistant superintendent of the Port- 
land division, with office at Portland, Ore., assuming part of the 
duties heretofore devolving upon C. W. Martyn, assistant super- 
intendent, with the same headquarters. Both of these officials 
will report to F, L. Burckhalter, division superintendent. 


W. H. O’Keefe, whose appointment as assistant general super- 
intendent of the Michigan Central, with office at Detroit, Mich., 
has already been announced in these columns, began railway 
work in 1880 with the Michigan Central, and has: been continu- 
ously in the employ of this one company since. In 1883 he was 
made trainmaster’s clerk, and from this time up to 1913, when he 
was appointed superintendent of terminals at Detroit, Mich., he 
passed consecutively through the grades of clerk, chief clerk to 
the superintendent, assistant yardmaster, yardmaster, general 
yardmaster, assistant trainmaster, trainmaster, assistant superin- 
tendent and superintendent, His present appointment as assistant 
general superintendent became effective on October 1, 1916. 

Traffic 

W. T. Walsh has been appointed general agent of the Ft. 
Smith & Western, with office at Atlanta, Ga., in place of T. C. 
Tipton, resigned. 


S. B. Murray has been appointed commercial agent of the 
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Seaboard Air Line, with office at Birmingham, Ala., vice S. K. 
Hawkins, resigned. 


L. W. Hazelhurst, assistant commercial agent of the Illinois 
Central at Chicago, Ill, has been appointed commercial agent, 
with office at Memphis, Tenn. 


John D. Marney, division freight agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern at Springfield, Ill, has been appointed divi- 
sion freight agent at Louisville, Ky. 


E. S. Vincent, commercial agent of the Texas & Pacific, with 
office at Little Rock, Ark., has been appointed commercial agent, 
with office at Shreveport, La., succeeding T. J. Keen, transferred. 


T. J. Keen, commercial agent of the Texas & Pacific, at 
Shreveport, La., has been appointed commercial agent with office 
at Little Rock, Ark., succeeding E. S. Vincent, assigned to other 
duties. ‘ 


J. V. McCullough, commercial agent of the Seaboard Air 
Line at St. Petersburg, Fla., has been appointed commercial 
agent, with office at Miami; and S. J. Corey is appointed com- 
mercial agent at St. Petersburg, Fla., succeeding Mr. McCul- 
lough. Mr. Corey will have jurisdiction over all matters per- 
taining to passenger and freight solicitation at points on the 
Tampa & Gulf Coast. 


C. W. Tomlinson, general eastern freight agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio at New York, has been appointed to the newly 
created position of general traveling freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, Ohio; Stuart Allen, manager of the Con- 
tinental Line and the Central States Dispatch, Cincinnati, fast 
freight connections of the Baltimore & Ohio, succeeds Mr. Tom- 
linson as general eastern freight agent at New York; T. J. 
Walters, division freight agent of the Baltimore & Ohio at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been promoted to manager of the Continental 
Line and the Central States Dispatch, and J. C. Kimes, commer- 
cial freight agent of the Baltimore & Ohio at Pittsburgh, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Walters as division freight agent. 


O. P. McCarty, passenger traffic manager of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., whose authority was 
extended recently over all owned, leased or controlled lines, as 
has already been an- 
nounced in these  col- 
umns, was born at Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, and began 
railway work on June 1, 
1864. He served until 
1866 as a clerk in the 
general ticket office of 
the Cincinnati & Chicago 
Air Line, and from May 
to July, 1866, was city 
ticket agent of the Chi- 
cago & Great Eastern. 
He then went with the 
Columbus & Indianapolis 
Central, and later entered 
the service of the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati & St. 
Louis. The next 10 
years he spent as chief 
clerk in the general ticket 
office of the Indianapolis, 
Bloomington & Western, 
and from January to April, 1880, was division clerk in the 
general ticket office of the Union Pacific. He was then, 
to May, 1881, chief clerk in the ticket department, and 
later served until August, 1887, as assistant general ticket 
agent of the same road. From November, 1887, to May, 
1888, he was chief rate clerk of the Trunk Line Pas- 
senger Committee at New York, and then, to August of 
the following year, was chief clerk in the general passenger office 
of the Baltimore & Ohio. He subsequently served as assistant 
general passenger agent of the same road until March, 1890, 
then as general passenger agent of the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western Railroad until November, 1893. From October, 1889, to 
July, 1890, he was also general passenger agent of the Columbus, 
Cincinnati & Midland, now part of the Baltimore & Ohio. From 
May 1, to November 1, 1893, he also served as acting geueral 


oO. P. McCarty 
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passenger agent of the Ohio & Mississippi. From November, 
1893 to September, 1894, he was general passenger agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Railway, which was formed by 
a consolidation of the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Railroad 
and the Ohio & Mississippi. From October, 1894, to December, 
1896, he was general traveling passenger agent of the Southern 
Pacific; then to September of the following year was assistant 
general passenger agent of the same road at New Orleans, La. 
In October, 1897, he returned to the service of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern, as general passenger agent, remaining in 
that position until September, 1911. From March, 1911, to the 
following September he was also general passenger agent of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, and on September 1, 1911, was 
appointed passenger traffic manager of the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


F. B. Rosencrans has been appointed signal inspector of the 
Great Northern with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. 

A. H. Kendall has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Canadian Pacific, with office at Toronto, Ont., in place of W. 
J. Pickrell, transferred. 

J. D. Elder has been appointed division engineer of the west 
division of the Michigan Central, with office at Niles, Mich., 
vice C. C. Hill, transferred to the valuation department. E. C. 
Wurzer has been appointed division engineer of the Detroit divi- 
sion, with office at Detroit, Mich., and John Evans, division 
engineer at Detroit, has been appointed division engineer of De- 
troit terminal and Toledo division, with office at Detroit. 


William Kelly, general master mechanic of the Great North- 
ern at Spokane, Wash., has been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of motive power, with headquarters at Spokane, with juris- 
diction over the Central and Western districts. M. J. Flan- 
igan, who was recently appointed master mechanic of the Minot 
division, with office at Minot, S. Dak., has been appointed general 
master mechanic, with headquarters at Great Falls, Mont., vice- 
F. M. Fryburg, who has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Butte division, with headquarters at Great Falls, Mont., vice J. 
C. Benson, who becomes master mechanic of the Montana divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Havre, Mont., vice R. R. Schule, as- 
signed to other duties. N. C. Bettenburg has been appointed 
master mechanic of the Minot division, with headquarters at 
Minot, N. D., vice Mr. Flanigan, and J. J. Dowling is now mas- 
ter mechanic of the Cascade division, with headquarters at 
Delta, Wash. 


OBITUARY 


William Bross Jansen, formerly vice-president and assistant to 
president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, died on Oc- 
tober 7, at Chicago, Ill. He was born on November 22, 1868, 
at Chicago and on September 15, 1886, began railway work. He 
served consecutively as chief clerk in the yard of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, at Topeka, Kan.; ticket collector on pas- 
senger trains; clerk in the general manager’s office; private sec- 
retary to general manager, and then as chief clerk in the general 
manager’s office, until April, 1897, when he was appointed secre- 
tary to president. From June, 1901, to September, 1910, he was as- 
sistant to president, and from January, 1906, to September, 1909, 
also fourth vice-president; from September, 1909, to September, 
1910. vice-president and assistant to president, His entire rail- 
way service had been with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
system. 

William McWood, formerly superintendent of the car depart- 
ment of the Grand Trunk, from which position he retired on a 
pension in 1908, died on October 4, after a long illness. He 
was born in 1830 at Montreal, Quebec, and served an appren- 
ticeship with John Thorton, coach builder. He entered the 
services of the Grand Trunk in 1855, and from 1860 to 1873 
was foreman on the same road. He then served as assistant 
mechanical superintendent, and superintendent of the car de- 
partment of the same road, in charge of the car department of 
the entire line from 1873 until his retirement on January 1, 1908, 
after a continuous service of 53 years with the Grand Trunk. 
Mr. McWood took a very active part in the organization of the 
Master Car Builders’ Association, having been a member of that 
association since 1875. From 1882 to 1887 he served as vice- 
president, and for the three years 1888, 1889 and 1890 as presi- 
dent of the same association. 
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Equipment and Supplies 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN is inquiring for 25 Mikado, 
25 switching, 15 transfer switching and 12 Pacific locomotives. 

Tue Lone IsLanp has ordered 6 superheater ten-wheel loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Company. These loco- 
motives will have 21 by 26 in. cylinders, 60% in. driving wheels, 
and a total weight in working order of 178,000 Ib. 

THE ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM & ATLANTIC has ordered 3 super- 
heater Santa Fe type locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. These locomotives will have 27 by 30 in. cylinders, 
57-in. driving wheels, and a total weight in working order of 
314,000 Ib. 

Tue CHESAPEAKE & OHn10, reported in last week’s issue as con- 
templating the purchase of 25 Mallet type locomotives, has or- 
dered 25 superheater Mallet type locomotives from the American 
Locomotive Company. These locomotives will have 22 and 35 by 
32 in. cylinders, 56 in. driving wheels, and a total weight in work- 
ing order of 435,000 Ib. 

THE WHEELING & LAKE Erik, reported in last week’s issue as 
inquiring for 15 Mallet type locomotives, has ordered 10 super- 
heater Mallet type locomotives from the American Locomotive 
Company. These locomotives will have 25% and 39 by 32 in. 
cylinders, 63 in. driving wheels, and a total weight in working 
order of 435,000 Ib. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe WEsTERN Paciric is building 100 stock cars. 


THe BIRMINGHAM SOUTHERN is in the market for 50 coke, 25 
flat and 15 box cars. 


Tue Detroit, Totepo & IronToN is in the market for 100 to 
200 automobile box cars. 


Tue Brier Hitt Steet Company, Youngstown, O., is in the 
market for 30 coke cars. 

Tue Corp Biast TRANSPORTATION COMPANY is inquiring for a 
number of refrigerator cars. 

Tue MitwavuKkee Coat & Gas Company has ordered 300 gon- 
dola cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


THE IstaNp PETROLEUM Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has or- 
dered 10 tank cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


THe WHEELING & LAKE Erte has ordered 500 gondola cars 
from the Pressed Steel Car Company and 500 from the Standard 
Steel Car Company. 

THE Marce_ TANK LIne has ordered 60 40-ton, 8,000 gal. tank 
cars and 40 50-ton, 10,000 gal. tank cars from the American Car 
& Foundry Company. 

Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN, reported in last week’s issue 
as inquiring for 500 50-ton steel ore cars, has also issued in- 
quiries for 1,700 50-ton composite gondola cars and 1,000 30-ton 
wooden box cars. 

THE Cuicaco & ALTon, reported in the Railway Age Gazette 
of September 22 as inquiring for 200 automobile cars, has or- 
dered these cars from the Haskell & Barker Car Company. These 
are in addition to 150 automobile cars also being built by the 
same company. 


—_——_—— 


PASSENGER CARS. 


Tue Battimore & Onto is reported in the market for possibly 
100 passenger train cars. 

Tue New York CENTRAL has issued inquiries for 25 or more 
60 ft. 6 in. baggage cars, and 50 or more 70 ft. coaches, and is 
building 4 dining cars in its own shops. 

Tue Lone IsLanp, reported in the Railway Age Gazette of 
September 8 as inquiring for 60 coaches and 10 baggage cars, 
is reported to have ordered a number of cars from the Pressed 
Steel Car Company. 
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The Westinghouse Air Brake Company on October 6 de- 
clared a special dividend of $5 a share, or 10 per cent. 


Stanley H. Smith, of the sales staff of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, at Chicago, Ill., has been appointed sales agent of the 
Cleveland district, with office at Cleveland, Ohio. 


The unfilled orders of the United States Steel Corporation on 
September 30 totaled 9,522,584 tons, as compared with 9,660,357 
tons on August 31, or 5,317,618 tons on September 30, 1915. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Hess-Bright 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., on October 6, B. D. 
Gray was elected president succeeding F, E. Bright who is now 
chairman of the board. 

The Western Electric Company is now employing 23,000 per- 
sons, the largest number in its history. It is expected that the 
company’s gross sales this year will total over $100,000,000 as 
compared with $77,000,000 last year. 

The Union Switch & Signal Company announces the follow- 
ing appointments: M. L. Gray, assistant to general sales mana- 
H. A. Wallace, signal engineer; H. S. Loomis, commercial 
engineer, all with office at Swissvale, Pa. 

The H. W. Johns-Manville Company, New York, has opened 
a new branch office at Great Falls, Mont. The office is at room 
418, Ford building, and is in charge of J. H. Roe. With the 
opening of the Great Falls office the H. W. Johns-Manville Com- 
pany increases the number of its branches to 55. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed in Delaware for the 
Inter-Continental Machinery Corporation with a nominal author- 
ized capital stock of $500,000. It is understood that the new 
enterprise will deal in machinery in general, but specialize in 
machine tools both in the United States and foreign countries. 
The organization is headed by Charles N. Thorn, until recently 
vice-president of the Allied Machinery Company of America, 
which is now part of the American International Corporation. 
Mr. Thorn had been connected with Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
for 14 years. .The other officers consist of Joseph S. Clark, of 
E. W. Clark & Co., Philadelphia; R. E. Robinson, of R. E. 
Robinson & Co., bankers, New York, and Chester B. Overbaugh, 
formerly manager of the Thompson-Starrett Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C., vice-presidents, and Arthur M. Watkins, secretary. 
The company will establish branch offices in the principal coun- 
tries of Europe, beginning with Russia, in which country the 
company will establish its branch in Petrograd, following with 
Moscow, Odessa and Vladivostok. An office and salesroom at 
Paris, France, and also one in London, will follow rapidly. It 
is also planned to open offices in China and Japan. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


\ statement to the stockholders of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, issued by President H. H. Westinghouse, says 
in part: 

The net profit for the year, after the usual scheduled monthly 
charges against production to cover depreciation, also charges to 
cover workmen’s compensation fund and pension fund require- 
ments, totals $9,396,103, as compared with $1,575,838 for the 
previous year. This result is due to a recovery in the company’s 
brake business to a point somewhat in excess of its normal level, 
as determined by the five-year average, and to the satisfactory 
conclusion of our contract for 1,250,000 18-Ib. shrapnel. It is 
gratifying to state that the estimates made by the management 
on undertaking this business have been confirmed, not only with 
respect to the profit resulting therefrom, but as to its beneficial 
effect on the community at large. The shop pay rolls of the year 
under review aggregated $4,713,377 as compared with $2,048,245 
for the previous year, while in addition to this increase of $2,665,- 
132 in wages paid directly to employees of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, a very large amount was disbursed among work- 
men in other plants which furnished material purchased by the 
Brake company to meet the requirements of its munition con- 
tracts 
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In connection with these contracts an ample reserve has been 
set up to cover the munition tax on deliveries made during the 
calendar year 1916, by which the United States Government will 
ultimately become a beneficiary of this branch of our business 
provided an excise tax levied subsequently to the sale of the 
product taxed is found to be constitutional. 

Your company is now engaged in executing a contract for 
1,100,000 time fuses, which will be completed during the current 
calendar year. No additional business of this character is now 
in sight. 

During the year the Westinghouse Brake Company, Ltd., of 
Londen, has paid dividends aggregating 1214 per cent and con- 
tinues to do well. The Russian and Italian companies are like- 
wise prosperous, the former having recently declared a dividend 
of 12 per cent out of the earnings of the year ended December 31, 
1915. The French Brake Company is steadily increasing its re- 
sources, and its future prosperity seems to be assured. The cur- 
rent electrical business of the Canadian Westinghouse Company, 
Ltd., is exceptionally heavy and its net earnings this year will 
exceed those of 1915, out of which dividends aggregating 9 per 
cent were declared and paid. 

The consolidated balance sheet follows: 


$3,432,177 

Accounts and bills receivable 6,079,744 

Inventory at cost, including material, supplies, goods in progress 
and finished stores 

Deferred charges to operation 

Investments, including 22,974 shares Westinghouse Brake Co., 
Ltd., of London, par value £19 per share; 17,270 shares Cana- 
dian Westinghouse Co., Ltd.. par value $100 per share, and 
sundry cther investments 

Factories, less Reserves for Depreciation..... 

Real Estate, other than for factories............. 

Patents and Goodwill 


7,908,194 
R4 


8,3160,95' 
6.549.649 


Accounts payable 

Advances on contracts 

Accrued liabilities 

Contingent liability on account of sales, subject to future settle- 
ments 

Capital Stock 

Sundry Reserves 

Contingent surplus, excess par value capital stock of American 
Brake Company, over value on books of Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company 

SUrguas, applicable tp Gividends. «<<... 60566 sccs cae cosevieweeeen 


$1,566,281 
70,714 
745,134 


289,636 
19,638,467 
2,691,451 


1.000,000 
10,835,299 
$36,826,977 

A meeting of the stockholders has been called for October 19, 
at Wilmerding, Pa. Proposed changes in the by-laws, including 
the creation of the office of chairman of the board, will be 
voted on. 


W. P. Barba Resigns from Midvale Steel Company 


W. P. Barba, vice-president of the Midvale Steel Company. 
Worth Brothers Company and the Wilmington Steel Company. 
has resigned, and the duties of vice-president of these three com- 
panies will be assumed by E. E. Slick, vice-president of the Cam- 
bria Steel Company. Mr. Barba will take a few months’ rest 
and travel before taking up some special work along the lines of 
his wide experience at Midvale: he does not intend to undertake 
the same character of work that he is now relinquishing. Mr. 
Barba had been in the employ of the Midvale Steel Company 
fer 36 years. Entering Midvale in 1880 as a boy, in nine years 
he was made chief chemist, then department superintendent, and. 
not long after, general manager of sales. A few years ago he 
was made general superintendent, and upon the resignation ot 
the general manager he was called upon to fill that position, 
which he held until he was made vice-president at the time of 
the taking over of the plant by the Corey interests. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


BurNING CrupE O1r.—A booklet recently issued by the De La 
Vergne Machine Company, New York, says that in the De La 
Vergne oil engine one cubic inch of oil has 6,000 sq. in. of sur- 
face all exposed to the high temperature oxygen at the same 
instant. 

SimPLEx Jacks.—Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd., Chicago, has 
issued a 32-page pamphlet illustrating and describing the sim- 
plex jack and its application to various industrial purposes. Of 
special interest to railway men is the application of these jacks 
to car repairs, the several designs of track jacks and the Simplex 
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Pole jack, designed for placing, straightening or pulling tele- 
phone, telegraph or power line poles. 


Mititinc Macuines.—Catalogue No. 19, recently issued by the 
Kearney & Trecker Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is an 86-page 
booklet describing and illustrating the company’s line of milling 
machines. The Kearney & Trecker Company manufactures mill- 
ing machines only. In its catalogue it takes up point by point 
every part of the machines, emphasizing each detail of mechan- 
ical correctness and summarizing the advantages of its unique 
and patented features. 


HorizontaL Power Pumps.—Bulletin No. 201 of the National 
Transit Pump & Machine Co., Oil City, Pa. is a 20-page 
pamphlet devoted to the company’s line of horizontal piston 
power pumps, which are designed to cover a wide range of gen- 
eral service. The pumps are designed either for belt or direct 
connection to the prime mover and are furnished direct con- 
nected to National Transit gas and oil engines of the vertical 
type. The pamphlet is a complete catalogue, giving sizes and 
dimensions of the various types. 


BuILDING CopE SuGGESTIONS—The National Lumber Manutfac- 
turers’ Association has recently issued technical letters No. 4 
and No. 5 under this title which contain many valuable sug- 
gestions for the safeguarding of frame and ordinary construc- 
tion buildings against fire loss or damage. The papers are 
prepared primarily from the standpoint of the dwelling, but the 
information contained is applicable in the main to any build- 
ings of wood construction or those having brick or masonry 
walls with wooden floors, roof, etc. Letter No. 4 contains in- 
formation concerning various construction details, while No. 5 
specializes on chimneys and smoke pipes. 


FEED WATER TREATMENT.—One of the latest publications of 
the Dearborn Chemical Company, Chicago, bears the title, “In- 
crustation, Corrosion, Foaming and Other Effects of Water 
Used in Steam Making and Methods of Prevention.” The 
booklet first emphasizes that the Dearborn Chemical Company 
does not supply a “cure-all,” and that it is not a “boiler com- 
pound house.” The book in three chapters takes up respectively 
the subjects of corrosion, including pitting, grooving and elec- 
trolysis; incrustation, including soft and hard scale of varying 
compositions; and foaming, including priming, bagging, causes 
of explosion, etc., with a discussion of oil in boilers. One sec- 
tion deals with the Dearborn Chemical Company itself, showing 
how its experts make analyses, work out formulas and com- 
pound the proper remedies. The book is well illustrated, sev- 
eral pictures showing parts of the office and plant. 


Tarps anp Dies.—The Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, 
Greenfield, Mass., has recently issued catalogue No. 37, contain- 
ing the entire line of the Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, and 
taking the place of the old divisional catalogues as follows: 
Wells Brothers Company, Division No. 34; Wiley & Russell 
Manufacturing Company, Division No. 36; A. J. Smart Manu- 
facturing Company, Division No. 3. By combining the tools of 
the different divisions, the line has been much simplified. The 
famous old trade marks, “Little Giant,’ “Lightning,” “Green 
River” and “Smart,” are still retained as applies to taps, dies 
and screw plates, these brand names having reference partic- 
ularly to the various styles of dies which have so long been 
marketed under these names. The new G. T. D. trade mark is 
already making its appearance on some of the tools of the cor- 
poration, and will be added to others as fast as practicable. 
The line illustrated in the new catalogue includes taps, dies, 
screw plates, reamers, gages, threading machines, tap and die 
holders, the friction tap chuck, the Wells self-opening die. the 
new “Gun” tap, pipe threading tools, etc. 





CaNnaApa’s Wire NAILS AND Cast-Iron Pipe.—Canada’s pro- 
duction of wire nails in 1915 is estimated at 1,636,000 kegs of 
100 pounds, as compared with 1,144,000 kegs in 1914. The out- 
put of cast-iron pipe amounted to 53,700 net tons, as compared 


with 93,200 tons in 1914. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF NorWEGIAN RaiLways.—A_ beginning is 
soon to be made for the electrification of the State railways of 
Norway. The railway committee of the Storthing recently ap- 
proved the proposal for the electrification of the line running 
from Christiania to Drammen, the estimated cost of which will 


he $6,520,000. 
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CANADIAN PaciFic.—The Stirling subdivision of the Alberta 
division has been extended from Foremost, Alta., east to 
Pakowki, 22.2 miles. 

GUELPH JUNCTION RaILWAy.—See Guelph Radial. 

GuELPH RapiAL RaiLway.—Plans are under consideration for 
building under the name of the Guelph Junction Railway a 
branch line from Linwood, Ont., south to Wellesley, about 9 
miles. J. W. Lyon, president, Guelph. 


McDonaLtp & BurGETTSTOWN (ELEcTRIC).—Incorporated in 
Pennsylvania with $100,000 capital, it is said, to build a 15-mile 
electric line in Washington county. Ik. L. Henderson, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., may be addressed. 


MitcHeLL & NorTHWESTERN.— lhe Railroad Commissioners ot 
South Dakota have granted a permit to this company to build 
the proposed line from Mitchell, S. Dak, northwest to High- 
more about 100 miles. (Sept. 8, p. 434.) 

New York Susways.—The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion, First district, has let to the Thomas J. Buckley Construc- 
tion Company, the lowest bidder, at $372,893, the contract for the 
construction of the Two Hundred and Thirty-ninth street rail 
road yard for the storage of subway cars. (October 6, p. 620.) 

The commission will open bids on October 19 for the construc- 
tion of concrete track floors and platforms over the mezzaninc 
of eleven stations on the Culver Rapid Transit road in the hor- 
ough of Brooklyn. 


PHILADELPHIA Roaps.—Bids are wanted until November 2 by 
William S. Twining, director, department of city transit, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for the construction of a section of the Broad 
street subway, comprising: a portion of the station under City 
Hall, and the Market street subway, and work appurtenant 
thereto, known as Contract 102. ‘This section will be about 300 
ft. long and 106 ft. wide, embracing four tracks with two station 
platforms, and will include the underpinning of the west side oi 
City Hall, and also the Market street subway. — 

PiITTspuRGH & LAKE Erte.—This company is planning to build 
an extension, it is said, from a point near Connellsville, Pa.. 
west to Darnley, about six miles. 


Roach TIMBER CoMPANY (Lumber Road).—This concern is 
constructing a line from Sutherlin, Ore., on the Southern Pa- 
cific to Hinkle creek, and thence seven miles into the forest, 
a total distance of 21 miles. About five miles of grading has 
already been finished. The excavation is averaging 7,000 cu. 
yd. to the mile; the maximum grade is about 1 per cent and the 
maximum curve 15 deg. It is the plan of the company to 
finish the line to the sawmill sites during the coming winter. 
All the work is being done by the company’s own forces. W. L. 
Roach, of Muscatine, Iowa, is president. 


St. Louis & SouTHERN ILLINOIS (ELEcTRIC).—Work will 
commence on a new interurban system, as named above, on or 
about November 1 of this year. The line will run from Marion 
through Harrisburg, Herrin, Benton and West Frankfort to 
Johnson City, a distance of 81 miles. These towns are all lo- 
cated in Southern Illinois, in Williamson, Saline and Franklin 
counties, the average population being about 5,000. This project 
has been under consideration for several vears, but has been 
delayed until now. It is estimated that it will cost $3,000,000. 


San Antonio & AusTIN INTERURBAN.—This company, which 
has been working on the project to build an interurban electric 
railway between San Antonio, Texas, and Austin, 82 miles, for 
the last three years, expects to begin work on the line in a 
short time, it is announced by Vorhis P. Brown, of San Antonio, 
president of the company. In addition it is announced that a 
branch line will be built from Austin to Lockhart, 30 miles. 
(June 2, p. 1205.) 


TENNESSEE RaitwaAy.—This road has been 
Charleys Branch, Tenn., to Rosedale, two miles. 
17, 1915, p. 547.) 
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pany is planning to build an extension in Raleigh county, W. 
Va., of 7 miles and another extension of 9 miles. 

West Vircinia Traction & ELectric Company.—According to 
press reports this company contemplates building an extension 
in West Virginia. This company now operates a line from 
Morgantown to Sabraton. 


_ 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES 


\suEeporo, N. C.—Bids were opened recently by the Norfolk 
Southern for the construction of a combined passenger and 
freight station to be built on Depot street, at Asheboro. The 
proposed structure will be 30 ft. wide and 124 ft. long. It will 
have concrete foundations, brick walls and a metal or asbestos 
shingle roof (June 9, p. 1246). 


Be_mont, N. C.—Contracts have been let by the Southern 
Railway for the construction of a new concrete and steel bridge 
across the Catawba river, near Belmont, to take the place of 
the temporary structure, erected after the destruction of the 
old bridge by the flood in July. Contract for the steel work has 
been awarded to the Virginia Bridge & Iron Company, Roanoke, 
Va., and contract for the masonry and for line revision 4,800 
feet east of the new bridge, and 3,300 feet west, has been let to 
Robert Russell. The new bridge will be located about 40 feet 
north of the site of the old bridge; it will be 900 ft. long, and 
will be 11 ft. higher than the old bridge. It will consist of 9 
100-ft. deck plate girders, each weighing 170,000 pounds, and will 
be supported by concrete piers. The piers will be built for 
double track, but girders for only one track will be put in at 
the present time. (September 1, 1916, p. 391.) 


BLAIRSVILLE, PAA contract has been let to G. C. Overdorf, 
Blairsville, for work on a 20-ft. two-track concrete arch bridge. 
It is to be built over Robinson run, at a point 16 miles west of 
Blairsville, and will cost about $10,000. 

Boston, Mass.—The New York, New Haven & Hartford has 


given a contract to H. L. Hemenway, Boston, for building an 


extension to the present engine house and constructing a new 


shop building at Dover street, Boston. The extension will con- 
sist of 14 stalls to the engine house, and the new shop building 
will be about 60 ft. by 200 ft., one story high, with hollow tile 
walls and concrete foundations. 

Epmonton, ALTA.—The Canadian Northern is erecting a ware- 
house at this point. The building is to be 86 ft. long, 48 ft. 
wide, 27 ft. high from base of rail to the eaves, and two stories 
high. It will have concrete foundations and brick walls. The 
approximate cost is $90,000. 

Mapison, N. C.—The Norfolk & Western, it is said, will build 
a station, also a platform and shed, at Madison. 


Mancuester, N. Y.—Work was begun recently by the Lehigh 
Valley on the construction of a large engine terminal and round- 
house at Manchester (June 16, p. 1353). 

MonTrREAL, Que.—Bids will be asked for about November 1, 
it is said, for work on the Lagauchetiere street station of the 
Canadian Northern. 

Ripeau Junction, Ont.—The Canadian Northern Ontario has 
awarded a contract to the Roberts & Schaefer Company, of 
Chicago, Ill., for the rebuilding of the frame-constructed auto- 
matic coaling plant at this point, which was recently destroyed 
by fire. 

RutHerrorp, Pa.—The Philadelphia & Reading has given a 
contract to the James McGraw Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
the concrete foundation work in connection with bridge improve- 
ments, consisting of an extension for additional track, to be 
made to the bridge over Lebanon and Harrisburg turnpike at 
a point west of Rutherford. Contracts have not yet been let for 
the steel superstructure. 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Southern Railway has given a gen- 
eral contract to James L. Marshall, Washington, D. C., it is 
understood, to build a new office building at Thirteenth street and 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, and construction work is now 
under way. The building will be 120 ft. by 90 ft., nine stories 
high, of fireproof construction, with steel frame, slag roof, tile 
floor arches, and will cost about $400,000 for the building alone. 
The construction work is expected to be completed by April 1, 


1917. 
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Boston & Matne.—Richard Billings, of Woodstock, Vt., has been 
elected president of the Connecticut River Railroad at the meet- 
ing of the new board of directors, succeeding William H. Mc- 
Clintock. A committee has been named to confer with the Bos- 
ton & Maine, consisting of Mr. Billings; Henry B. Binney, of 
Brown Brothers, Boston office; William H. Brooks; Francis R. 
Hart, of the Old Colony Trust Company, Boston; and Mr. Mc- 
Clintock. 


CONNECTICUT RivER RAILROAD.—See Boston & Maine. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—Stockholders are to vote 
on October 25 on the question of authorizing $700,000 5 per 
cent debenture bonds, the proceeds of the sale of which are 
to be used to pay for the proposed new passenger station at 
New Haven, Conn. 


PERE MARQUETTE.—The following committee has been formed to 
protect the interests of the holders of the outstanding $5,000,000 
Flint & Pere Marquette first mortgage 6 and 4 per cent bonds 
due 1920. E. H. Ladd, Jr., of Ladd & Wood; George E. Ide, 
president of the Home Life Insurance Company; John M. Hol- 
combe, president of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Frederick H. Shipman, treasurer of the New York Life 
Insurance Company; and George S. Coe, of A. M. Kidder & 
Co., all of New York. 


SOUTHERN RatLway.—The Wall Street Journal says that at 
this month’s meeting of the Southern Railway directors it is 
expected that a plan will be considered for releasing the com- 
pany from the restriction in its development and general mort- 
gage which limits the rate of interest on bonds issued 
thereunder to 4 per cent To secure the consent of holders 
of the outstanding development and general mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds it is likely that they will be offered an increase in 
the rate on their bonds to probably 4% per cent, and the 
mortgage would be changed so that additional bonds could be 
issued bearing 5 per cent interest. The Southern Railway has 
$5,000,000 5% per cent extended notes due February 1, 1917, 
and $10,000,000 5 per cent notes due March 2, 1917. 

A resolution was adopted at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders approving the withholding of dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock for the present. 


Totevo & Onto CentraLt.—The New York Supreme Court has 
held that this company must carry out the terms of its guar- 
antee of $3,500,000 first mortgage 5 per cent bonds of the 
Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke Company which have been 
defaulted. 


East InpIAN RaiLway.—The total length of the East Indian 
Railway proper is 2,448.22 miles, of which .85 of a mile is 6 
track, 3.58 miles are 4 track, 24.21 miles 3 track, 610.72 miles 
double track, and 1,808.86 miles single track. In addition the 
Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway, 191.64 miles, and the South 
Behar Railway, 79.19 miles, were operated by the company, mak- 
ing the total length operated on March 31, 1916, 2,719.05 miles. 
The mean length operated (including foreign lines, 54.16 miles) 
during the half-year was 2,772.71 miles. 


RaiLway Fire Protection in CANADA.—The work of prevent- 
ing fires in Canada has been under the control of the board of 
railway commissioners for the past four seasons. Federal, pro- 
vincial and railway officials have co-operated with good results. 
Conservation, a Dominion publication, gives details of the work. 
There were 686 forest fires which originated within 300 feet of 
the railway lines under the board’s control. The area burned 
was 37,263 acres, 33.1 per cent being chargeable to the railways, 
20.9 to other known causes, and the remainder undetermined. 
The estimated damage was $74,256, of which only 11.2 per cent 
is chargeable to the railways. Of all forest fires on property 
under the board’s control, causes assigned are: Locomotives, 
33.9 per cent; railway employees, 9.5 per cent; tramps, etc., 11.4 
per cent; settlers, 12.5 per cent. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY—SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


To the Stockholders of the Illinois Central Railroad Company: 

The following report of the operations and affairs of your Company for 
the year ended June 30, 1916, is respectfully submitted by the Board of 
Directors: 

The number of miles operated on June 30, 1915, was............ 4,767.14 
On June 1, 1916, there was a reduction in the mileage due to 
putting in crossover at Abe1deen Junction, Miss., and a conse- 
quent reclassification of a portion of the former main track as 
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The number of miles in operation on June 30, 1916, was.......... 4,766.93 
The average miles of road operated during the year were........ 4,767.12 

INCOME 


The income account for the year as stated below is compiled in ac- 
cordance with the Interstate Commerce Commission’s classifications and, 
for comparative purposes, the account for the preceding year is restated: 

INCREASE + 





























1916 1915 DECREASE— 

Average miles operated 

GUNN FESC 2 icsicccees 4,767.12 4,770.03 — 2.91 

Railway operating revenues: 

Freight (including bridge 

tolls and miscellaneous 

SEMI) aseraseeies ads « $ 50,045,039.44 $ 44,446,221.85 +$5,598,817.59 
Passenger (including bridge 

tolls and _ miscellaneous 

PAGSCNGET)  ai666css-0s 00s 13,582,091.99  12,851,677.38 + 730,414.61 

MEI cues akn/nasines ca0'es 1,146,298.72 1,050,706.59 + 95,592.13 

Oe eer ieee 1,872,273.76 1,589,501.31 + 282,772.45 

Other passenger train..... 480,885.99 457,177.96 + 23,708.03 

Other transportation ..... 906,517.68 766,286.52 + 140,231.16 

Incidental and joint facility 1,044,234.98 949,980.64 + 94,254.34 

Total railway operating 
FEVENUES ce secsccee 69,077,342.56 . 62,111,552.25 + 6,965,790.31 
Railway operating expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 
SOTUCHUTES 5 ..6.e'05.0-0:08 0160 9,506,526.60 8,866,250.34 + 640,276.26 

Maintenance of equipment. 16,547,749.43  13,943,804.48 + 2,603,944.95 

PREM Nee assis 50.0 (ees <9 1,252,366.08 1,238,731.70 + 13,634.38 

Trausportation .....0 605.0% 21,841,049.72  22,217,902.68 — 376,852.96 

Miscellaneous operations... 375,222.27 355,991.97 + 19,230.30 

MOMEURL s5t0 50440 eivaiareiwia 1,763,356.06 1,655,794.46 + 107,561.60 

Transportation for invest- 

MIBMEISERS. signees cae Cr. 112,542.42 Cr. 303,278.88 + 190,736.46 
Total railway operating 

CXDCHOES: occasions 51,173,727.74 47,975,196.75 + 3,198,530.99 
Net revenue from _ rail- 

Way operations....... 17,903,614.82 14,136,355.50 + 3,767,259.32 
Railway tax accruals.......; 3,724,020.73 3,233,838.38 + 490,182.35 
Uncollectible railway reve 

oS Re are err 24,507.09 24,044.24 +- 462.85 
_ Railway operating income 14,155,087.00 10,878,472.88 + 3,276,614.12 
Non-operating income ...... 9,620,743.92 7,958,827.25 + 1,661,916.67 

MGross: INCOME 6664/60: 23,775,830.92  18,837,300.13 + 4,938,530.79 
Deductions from gross in- 
CONNIE. 60s 45 as'neae sna 11,968,266.19  11,978,138.47 — 9,872.28 

_ INGE INCOME? «55% s:5:0 -.» 11,807,564.73 6,859,161.66 + 4,948,403.07 
Disposition of net income: 

Income applied to sink- 
ing and other reserve 
TT eas eee 111,725.00 107,875.00 + 3,850.00 
Income appropriated for 
investment in physical 
property ..... prainisrere 41,206.50 46,027.77 — 4,821.27 
Total appropriations 
OF INCOME: 66:00:00: 152,931.50 153,902.77 — 971.27 
Income balance transferred to 
credit of profit and loss... 11,654,633.23 6,705,258.89 + 4,949,374.34 
REVENUES 


The operating revenues amornted to $69,077,423.56 this year, as com- 
pared - $62,111,552.25 last year, an increase of $6,965,790.31, or 11.21 
per cent. 

Revenue from the transportation of freight, including bridge tolls and 
miscellaneous freight, amounted to $50,045,039.44, an increase as com- 
pared with the previous year of $5,598,817.59, or 12.60 per cent. The 
increase in freight traffic was general in practically all classes of business, 
although the increase in the transportation of bituminous coal and lumber 
was more marked than in the other commodities. The tonnage of bitumi- 
nous coal transported exceeded that of the previous year by 13.53 per 
cent and constituted 40.16 per cent of the total tonnage carried by the 
Company. The lumber moved, while not as great in volume as in the year 
ending June 30, 1914, showed an increase over last year of 20.77 per cent. 
The larger portion of the increase in freight revenue was on the lines north 
of Cairo and east of Dubuque, although there was a substantial increase in 
freight revenue on the lines south of the Ohio River and a moderate in- 
crease on the lines west of Dubuque. 

Passenger revenue, including bridge tolls and miscellaneous passenger, 
amounted to $13,582,091.99, an increase over the preceding year of $730,- 
414.61, or 5.68 per cent. The increase in the revenue from the trans- 
portation of passengers was general over the entire system, but the total 
revenue was not equal to that for the year ending June 30, 1914. 

Table No. 12 contains general details as to freight and passenger traffic. 


EXPENSES 


The operating expenses for the year were $51,173,727.74, as compared 
with $47,975,198.78 the previous year, an increase of $3,198,530.99, or 6.67 
per cent. 


MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES 


_ The expenditures for maintenance of way and _ structures amounted to 
$9,506,526.60, being $640,276.26, or 7.22 per cent, in excess of the previous 
year. The increase was occasioned by large expenditures made to restore 
tracks and bridges damaged by the tornado and high water in and near 


New Orleans, La., in October, 1915, to increased rates of wages paid sec 
tion men and to increased expenditures for maintenance of buildings, fences 
and miscellaneous other work. 

Some of the important renewals made, the cost of which was charged 
to operating expenses, were as follows: 

2,110,328 cross ties were renewed, being equivalent to 680.69 miles of 
continuous track, or 9.05 per cent of all ties in track, including sidings. 

26.83 miles of track were relaid with new steel rail, and 13.89 miles with 
second-hand steel rail, replacing rail of the same weight. 

5,647 lineal feet of pile and timber bridges were replaced by embank- 
ments, 

1,899 lineal feet of iron and 3,110 lineal feet of concrete pipe culverts 
were installed. 

382 miles of ballasted track were repaired or 
track to its original standard. 

For particulars as to work, the cost of which was charged wholly or in 
part to “Road and Equipment,” attention is invited to remarks on page 10 
of this report under “Physical Changes.” 

MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 

Maintenance of equipment expenditures amounted to $16,547,749.43, be- 
ing an increase of $2,603,944.95, or 18.67 per cent, as compared with last 
year. The greater portion of the increase for the year was due to heavier 
charges for repairs, depreciation and retirements of freight-train cars. 

Charges for depreciation amounted to $2,652,185.01, being an increase 
over last year of $560,589.17. 

207 locomotives received general repairs this year, as compared with 246 
in the previous year, and 376 were given thorough repairs, as against 404 
last year. , : : ’ ; 

327 passenger train cars were given medium repairs this year, as against 
561 last year, and 263 received heavy repairs, as compared with 148 last 
ear. 
' The average mileage per serviceable locomotive for the year was 27,480 
miles, 

The average age of locomotives was 11.98 years, of revenue freight train 
cars 9.35 years and of passenger train cars 16.19 years. 


TRAFFIC EXPENSES 
Traffic expenses were $1,252,366.08, an increase of $13,634.38, or 1.10 per 


cent, 
TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES 


Transportation expenses amounted to $21,841,049.72, a decrease of $376,- 
852.96, or 1.70 per cent. Additional superheater locomotives of greater 
tractive power were substituted on portions of the main lines for locomo- 
tives of lighter power, resulting in a further substantial increase in the 
train load. The special attention referred to in last year’s report in con- 
nection with fuel economy, loss and damage and other claims has been con- 
tinued and the results of the year’s operations show substantial decreases 
in those items. Increases in the rates of pay have been granted to a num- 
her of the different classes of employes in the transportation department. 


MISCELLANEOUS OPERATIONS 


Expenses for miscellaneous operations were $375,222.27, an increase of 
9,230.30. or 5.40 per cent, as compared with the preceding year. 


GENERAL EXPENSES 


General expenses amounted to $1,763,356.06, an increase of $107,561.60, 
or 6.50 per cent. The greater portion of this increase was due to expenses 
incurred by the Company in connection with the valuation of its physical 
property being made in accordance with the requirements of an act of Con- 
gress providing for the physical valuation of railroads. 


TAXES. 


Taxes amounted to $3,724,020.73 this year, being an increase of $490,- 
182,35, or 15.16 per cent, as compared with last year. The greater portion 
of this increase was for taxes accruing to the State of Illinois, due in part 
to an increase in the Charter Tax caused by increased gross receipts on the 
Charter Line this year as compared with the previous year and partially 
to a substantial increase in the taxes on the Non-Charter Lines growing out 
of increase in levy rates throughout the State. There were substantial in- 
creases in taxes in other states through which the Company’s lines extend, 
due in some instances to increased gross receipts and in other cases to 
increased levy rates and assessments. There was also a marked increase in 
the Federal Excise Tax. 

FINANCIAL 


The general balance sheet, Table No. 4, shows the financial condition of 
the Company at the close of the year, as compared with the previous year. 


CAPITAL STOCK AND FUNDED DEBT 


The Capital Stock remained unchanged during the year. 

$1,900,000.00 of IJJlinois Central Equipment Trust Certificates, 
“D,”’ were issued and sold in January, 1916. 

There were delivered to the Trustee and cancelled under the terms of 
the mortgage, $2,090,000.00 Illinois Central Railroad Company First Lien 
Equipment Bonds. Additional bonds of this issue to the amount of $7,817,- 
000.00 were also surrendered to the Trustee for cancellation in connection 
with the release of retired and other equipment covered by the mortgage. 

There were retired and cancelled under the terms of the several Trust 
Agreements $800,000.00 of Illinois Central Equipment Trust Certificates, 
Series “fA,” $350,000.0C of Illinois Central Equipment Trust Certificates, 
Series ‘‘B,” $198,000.00 of Ilinois Central Equipment Trust Certificates, 
Series “C,”’ and $95,000.00 of Illinois Central Equipment Trust Certificates, 


Series ‘‘D.” 
SECURITIES OWNED. 


There were acquired during the year $1,257,000.00 of The Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley Railroad Company Five Per Cent Gold Improvement Bonds 
in liquidation of indebtedness for improvements made to that Company’s 
property. 

The entire capital stocks of the Herrin Northern Railroad Company, 
Fredonia & Reeds Railroad Company, Benton Southern Railroad Company, 
and Johnston City Southern Railroad Company, the amount in each case 
being $2,500.00, were purchased during the year: These companies were 
organized in the interest of your Company for the purpose of constructing 
several branch lines in the southern portion of the State of Illinois. 

The Central Fruit Despatch, which was organized in January, 1912, to 
take over the refrigerator service business of this Company, having proved 
unprofitable, the operations were discontinued as of September 1, 1914. 
The liquidation of the Company’s affairs was practically completed during 
the past year and your Company surrendered to the Central Fruit Despatch 
all but five shares of its Capital Stock and charged off to Profit and Loss 
$547,430.89, this sum representing the depreciation in value of the stock. 
The amount written off is included in the item “Miscellaneous Debits,” in 
Table No. 3. 


renewed to restore the 


$1 


Series 
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$70,000.00 of Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans Railroad Company Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates, Series “‘A,’”’ held in the treasury matured and were 
redeemed during the year. 

The Peoria & Pekin Union Railway Company redeemed $12,500.00 par 
value of its Five Per Cent Debenture Bonds, maturing August 1, 1915. 

$96,000.00 par value of The Yazco & Mississippi Valley Railroad Company 
Five Per Cent Gold Improvement Bonds were transferred to the Insurance 
Fund, and $56,000.00 par value were sold. 


INSURANCE AND OTHER FUNDS. 


The changes in the Insurance Fund during the year and the condition 
of the fund at the close of the year are shown in the following table: | 

Year Ending Year Ending 

June 30, 1916 June 30, 1915 

Amount at credit of fund beginning of year....$2,215,372.56 $2,129,835.52 

Added through monthly charges to operating ex- 

penses 60,000.00 60,000.00 

Collected from lessees account of insurance.... 1,099.92 1,099.92 

Interest received on investments of the fund... 111,725.00 107,875.00 

29,784.20 12,604.82 


Fire losses collected 
$2,417,981.68 $2,311,415.26 


$58,327.07 $50,714.86 
48,279.78 45,327.84 


$106,606.85 $96,042.70 








Losses by fire 
Premiums paid for reinsurance 








Amount at credit of fund June 30 $2.311,374.83 $2,215,372.56 

The balances in the sinking funds as of June 30, 1916, and the increases 
during the year were as follows: i 

The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, Trustee—Cairo Bridge Contingent 
Fund, $504,120.00. 

The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, Trustee—Cairo Bridge Sinking 
Fund, $381,998.59, an increase of $37,418.35. : 

United States Trust Company of New York, Trustee—Sinking Fund for 
Western Lines Bonds, $1,522,298.45, an increase of $104,410.72. 

United States Trust Company of New York, Trustee—Sinking Fund for 
Omaha Division Bonds, $210,869.15, an increase of $17,947.65. 


ROAD AND EQUIPMENT 


There was expended during the vear for Road and Equipment (including 
improvements on subsidiary properties) $6,097,616.21. The following is a 
classified statement of these expenditures: 

ADVANCES FOR 

ADDITIONS AND 

ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS 
BETTERMENTS TO LINES OF 
on OwNED SUBSIDIARY 
LINES CoMPANIES 


$42,513.68 $24,879.24 
173,137.95 23,249.24 
155,007.43 
Ps 10 GRUB. 6. cna bp ase ssaes eee 76.27 
Bridges, trestles and culverts.............. 622,411.27 
Ties 46,486.17 
Rails 155,750.83 
Other 224,672.48 
Ballast 17,137.25 
Track laying and surfacing 125,235.90 
Ne EO OP SL rice bck gabink ies o's io 5,581.76 
Snow and sand fences and snowsheds...... 124.01 
Crossings and signs 112,123.00 
Station and office buildings............... 154,609.23 
Roadway buildings 3,403.19 
Water stations 36,021.52 
Fuel stations 3,503.72 
Shops and enginehouses................... 141,952.10 
Grain elevators 1,066,59 
ets ONS. 53 4554s b xo eee bh ee a'are 409.94 
Coal and ore wharves 
Telegraph and telephone lines 
Signals and interlockers...........0....0. 109.945.70 
Power plant 2,725.56 
Power transmission systems............... ; cr. 
Power distribution systems................ 
Power line poles and fixtures........ 
Miscellaneous structures 
Paving 
Roadway machines 
nN: TNE: DONORS 6c ca ck nb avnbo ee 30.29 
Assessments for public improvements....... 43,242.85 
Revenues and operating expenses during 
construction 
Other expenditures—Road 
Shop machinery 
Power plant machinery 


COVERED BY 
EquipMENT 
Trust 
Serres “C” 


Roap: 
Engineering 
Land for transportation 


Sw Se aes a 
Grading 


43,670.99 
120,020.15 
258,537.41 

36,945.01 
102,679.25 


120.02 
4,983.62 
2,478.21 
10,579.84 
130,154.98 
4,098.82 

633.15 


"2189 
"1,727.97 


"32,684.39 


300.00 
97,554.17 
39,674.77 
8,760.00 
COVERED BY 
EquiPpMENT 
Trust 
Series “D” 
EQUIPMENT: 
Steam locomo- 
tives 
Freight 
cars 
Passenger train 
cars 
Motor equip- 
ment of cars. 
Floating equip- 
ment eee 
Work equipment 
GENERAL: 
Organization ex- 
penses ; 
Law 
Interest during 
construction. . 
Other expendi- 
tures Gen- 


“r. 14,859.63 $1,076,574.46 Cr. 480.820.06 ] 
f 570.000.00 
8,699.52 1,308,789.30 Cr. 448.165.59 


18.10 


4,367.11 6,852.58 


10.00 


. 23,980.85 $2,385,363.76  $1,447,964.01 $2,288,269.29 
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The following shows the amount advanced during the year to each of the 
subsidiary companies, these amounts being included in total advances shown 
in Table No. 6 of this report: 

Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans R. R $1,690,081.92 

Canton, Aberdeen & Nashville R. R 46,283.58 

South Chicago R. R 3,770.84 

Blue Island R. R 4,942.79 

Dubuque & Sioux City R. R 482,888.59 

Kensington & Eastern R. R 983.3 

Batesville Southwestern R. R 

Bloomington Southern R. R 

Johnston City Southern R. R 

Benton Southern R. R 

Herrin Northern R. 


Fredonia & Reeds R. R Cr. 2,496.50 


$2,288,269.29 


PHYSICAL CHANGES 
The physical condition of the Company’s road and equipment was ma- 
terially improved during the year. ’ I 
here is given below a summary of the principal improvements, the cost 
cf which was wholly or partially charged to Road and Equipment. 


ROADWAY AND STRUCTURES: 


There were 249.78 miles of track laid with 90-pound new steel rail and 
121.04 miles of track relaid with second-hand steel rail during the year, 
all of which replaced rail of lighter pattern. 

Eighty-four new industrial sidings were built or extended, making a net 
———- for the year of 6.72 miles, after allowing for industrial tracks 
taken up. 

One hundred and eighty-two new Company sidings were built or ex- 
tended; allowing for tracks taken up there was a net addition for the year 
of 32.64 miles, 

Freight yard facilities were increased at Indianapolis, Ind., by the con- 
struction of 2.54 miles of sidings, and at Dubuque, Ia., by the construc- 
tion of 1.78 miles of track. 

Grade reduction work between Princeton, Ky., and Paducah, Ky., includ- 
ing the enlargement of the yard facilities at Princeton, was completed dur-' 
ing the year. 

The grade crossing elimination work at Grand Crossing, Chicago, IIl., 
and also the grade reduction at Mattoon, IIl., were completed during the 
year. The elevation of tracks through Cicero, Ill., and the grade crossing 
elimination work between 79th Street and 116th Street, Chicago, IIll., were 
continued. Preliminary arrangements are being made for the elevation of 
tracks at Indianapolis, Ind. 

A new draw bridge was installed over the New Basin Canal at New 
Urleans. Steel bridges on the Kentucky Division were strengthened, so 
as to permit of their use by Mikado type locomotives. 

The renewal of bridges over the several street crossings between 63rd 
Street and 67th Street, Chicago, Ill., was begun during the year. 

An electric interlocking plant was installed at Pontiac, Ill., replacing the 
mechanical one. The work of installing similar plants at Rockport, Ky., and 
at Pullman Junction, IIl., is in progress. 

Subways were completed at Franklin Street, and Prairie Avenue, Decatur, 
Ill., Phinney Park Boulevard, Fort Dodge, Ia., and at Harahan, La. 

New station buildings were completed at Storm Lake, Ia., Millwood, Ky., 
Kensington, Ill., Mt. Pulaski, Ill., Lincoln, Ill., and La Salle, Ill. Others 
are in course of construction at Raleigh, Ill., Argyle, Wis., and Bryant, 
Miss. Station buildings were enlarged or improved at Hallidayboro, IIl., 
Cherokee, Ia., Wingo, Ky., and Jackson, Miss. 

The construction of a new office and depot building at 63rd Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., was commenced. 

New freight houses were constructed at Evansville, Ind., and Lincoln, 
Ill., and an extension is now being built to the freight house at Cairo, III. 

Water stations were improved by the installation of 100,000 gallon steel 
tanks to replace wooden tanks of smaller capacity at Kensington, IIl., Olney, 
Ill., Freeport, Ill., Vandalia, I1l., Rockford, Ill., Gravel Switch, Ky., and 
Jackson, Tenn. At Benton, IIl., Dixon, IIll., Cherokee, Ia., and Fulton, 
Ky., the existing water facilities were improved. 

New mechanical facilities, consisting of an engine house, car shop, wash- 
out plant, office and turntable, were constructed at Dyersburg, Tenn., and 
a ten stall roundhouse, eighty-five foot turntable, boiler and wash-out build- 
ings, power house, oil house and cinder conveyors put in at Jackson, Tenn. 

Improvements were made to mechanical facilities at Freeport, Ill., Water- 
ioe, Ia., Fort Dodge, Ia., Cherokee, Ia., and Nonconnah Yard, Memphis, 

enn. 

_ The erection of new mechanical coaling plants at Effingham, IIl., Assump- 
tion, Ill., Hart, Ill., Waterloo, Ia., and Cecilia, Ky., is in progress. 

A new eighty-five foot steel turntable was installed at Clinton, Tll., and 
second-hand turntables were put in at Dodgeville, Wis., Corinth, Miss., and 
Aberdeen, Miss. 

The installation of electric block signals reported in progress last year 
embracing 39.9 miles of track, was completed and additional installations 
made, aggregating in all an increase for the year of 294.1 miles of track. 
With the trackage previously equipped there was a total of 1,556.5 miles 
of protected track at the close of the year. 

Block signals are now being installed at various points on the Mississippi 
and Louisiana Divisions aggregating 452.2 miles, at Unionville, Ind., 1.4 
miles and between Munger and Coleman, IIl., 3.5 miles, a total of 457.1 
miles. With the completion of the work on the Mississippi and Louisiana 
Divisions the railroad between Chicago, IIl., and New Orleans, La., will be 
completely block signalled. 

7,663 lineal feet of permanent bridges and trestles were constructed, re- 
placing pile and timber bridges, trestles and embankments, 

1,652 lineal feet of permanent bridges and trestles were rebuilt or re- 
placed by embankments. 

30,058 lineal feet of pile and timber bridges or trestles were rebuilt or 
replaced by embankments. 


EQUIPMENT: 


_ Forty-eight Mikado type freight locomotives and three switching locomo- 
tives were added during the year. Seventy-two locomotives were retired 
and fifteen small saddle-ttank type switching locomotives engaged in shop 
service were transferred to work equipment, resulting in a decrease of 
thirty-six locomotives for the year, but an increase of 1,121,318 pounds in 
the tractive power. During the year one Atlantic type and two Pacific type 
passenger engines were converted into superheated locomotives, thus  in- 
creasing their tractive power 7,460 pounds. This increase is included in 
the genera! increase for the year as stated above. 

No new passenger-train cars were added during the year. Fourteen 
cars, heretofore included in work equipment, were changed to passenger- 
train equipment as thirteen smoker and excursion cars and one mail and 
express car. Six passenger and chair cars, one smoker and excursion car, 
one baggage and express car and one coach assigned to mixed train service, 
or a total of nine cars were destroyed, resulting in a net increase of five 
passenger-train cars for the year. 

One thousand one hundred and fifty-one new freight-train cars were 
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added and three thousand three hundred and eighty-one cars were sold, 
destroyed or transferred to other service, making a net decrease of two 
thousand two hundred and thirty cars during the year. Nine thousand 
one hundred and eighty-one cars were rebuilt during the year. In_ the 
process of rebuilding, only such parts of the original car were retained 
as were in first class condition, the result being that the rebuilt equipment 
was practically equal to new cars suitable to present day requirements. The 
average capacity of cars owned at the close of the year was 41.69 tons as 
against 41.46 tons last year, and the total capacity of cars was 2,567,570 
tons, compared with 2,647,730 tons. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 

The volume of freight traffic handled and the revenue derived therefrom 
were the largest in the Company’s history. A large portion of the increased 
revenue this year was undoubtedly due to a recovery from the depression 
in business existing last year. There was, however, a substantial increase 
in both the volume of tonnage and revenue over the year ended June 30, 
1914, during which year the Company moved a larger volume of. freight 
and received greater freight revenue than in any previous like period. 

As a result of the iarge expenditures made in recent years for the 
extensive improvement cf the road-bed and for increased facilities, as well 
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tractive power and cars of greater capacity than those formerly in service, 

our company was in a position to take care of the increased volume ot 
Cosnenn during the past year with a material reduction in Transportation 
Expenses as compared with the two preceding years. 

Einiaent Trust Certificates amounting to $1,900,000 were issued under 
a lease and agreement dated January 3, 1916, known as “Illinois Central 
Equipment Trust, Series ‘D,’” for the purpose of providing funds in part 
with which to pay for 50 locomotives and 1,000 refrigerator cars. The 
equipment covered by this Trust was received and placed in service during 
the year. 

The number of the Company’s stockholders as of June 30, 1916, was 
10,697, as compared with 10,963 on the same date of the previous year. 

The number of pensioners on the pay rolls at the close of the year was 
530, and the amount of pensions paid during the year was $144,063.34, an 
increase of $14,794.01 over the preceding year. 

he Board takes this opportunity of expressing its appreciation to the 
officers and employees for their loyal and efficient service during the past 
year. 

By order ef the Board of Directors. 

Cc. H. MARKHAM, 


























as for the acquisition of a large number of heavy locomotives of increased President. 
CHICAGO AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY—FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
To the Stockholders of the Chicago and North Western Railway Company: MILEAGE OF FREIGHT AND MIXED 
The Board of Directors submit herewith their report of the operations NEUES ca crea saa eeera alata aaieree 17,250,535 18,376,722 6.53 Inc. 
and affairs of the Chicago and North Western Railway Company for the AVERAGE NuMBER OF TONS OF 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. REVENUE AND Non-REVENUE 
Ps. —— of miles operated, 8,107.82. epee CARRIED PER TRAIN 
PERATING REVENUES: ILE: 
et a ori Sawee ra ere —_ ev eo gan Sea 479.68 534.93 11.52 Inc. 
assenger ........ isa pea rey cetipia inact vee nies 445,004. est o issouri River... 203.49 208.93 : le 
et i en eatdapeine evel e atais s Avs essvere: @arewiens pen gad ii —_—_—- = — 
MCIGEMIEN 0'6.0:0'0 6-000: aig terete aiaraie Siv's bees -- 2,067,096. Whole Roads ick sccaecns 443.10 491.14 10.84 Inc. 
————————— A N o 
Total Operating Revenues............. pele Seles eelsies $91,313,865.90 "Receees “a Non-REvEeNvE 
OPERATING ExPENsES (67.85 per cent. of Operating Revenues) 61,952,329.34 Fanicar CARRIED PER LOADED 
oe 9 
‘ Net_ Revenue fone, eons Operations Races pererine $29,361,536.56 Pea on SREVENUE PER ata ata tie 
AILWAY Tax Accruats (5. er cent. o - 
erating Revenues) ..... raul apace = $4,741,527.44 SE PRONE Hasan deo aes mm wae 8.97" Eee. 
UNCOLLECTIBLE RatLway REVENUES.......... ‘ 13,302.60 95 00 PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
—————— _ 4,754,830. ‘ 
_ A ARSO.4 The details of Passenger Traffic for the year ending June 30, 1916, 

Railway Operating Incomesiee ciccsissiesceisiecincsaeece . $24,606,706.52 compared with the preceding year, were as follows: 

Momusaesate? INCOME: $ r—-—Increase——, 

BRUGES MMO Go :015:0:6 010s ales 00s eicie'e Oawnis a 841,242.34 er 
NE, cas takenacunaenence . 1,561,932.00 1915 1916 Amount Cent. 

Income from Funded Securities...........++ 5,895.75 PassENGER REVENUE.... $20,528,443.46 $21,445,004.22 $916,560.76 4.46 
Income from Unfunded Securities and Ac- Percentage 
counts, and Other Items. .....6.06.000+ 644,405.68 1915 1916 of Increase 
} peer a iia REVENUE PASSENGERS CARRIED... 33,079,550 33,328,529 .75 Inc, 

motal Nonoperating Incomes. ois<s. 66.05.0600 0s 0 ties 3,053,475.77. Revenue  PassENGERS CARRIED 
assed iaaiaaaeeision a att aT 1,130,297,641 1,155,960,132 2.27 Ine. 

Gross Income, carried forward.......sscscessecees .. $27,660,182.29 AveRAceE Fare Parp PER Pas- 

DEDUCTIONS FROM Gross INCOME: SERCH Sve darew ds des oicemecie 62 cents 64 cents 3.23 Inc. 
Rental Payments oc6ioss0ccccccwece eeeeee $941,168.86 AVERAGE Rate Paip PER Pas- 
ge = oe DGS oi5ie wc ciccreidne aan ere ee oe — —_ Raraind eelamere 1.82 cents 1.86 cents 2.20 Inc. 
GS aiisleteis: sear oeareralarereis acai ats 378. VERAGE DISTANCE TRAVELED PER 
: _ REVENUE PASSENGER......++-- 34.17 miles 34.68 mil 12 2 
Total Deductions from Gross Income............... 10,377,672.27 —< — X’ASSENGER AND = ies ee a 
—_—_—_—_—— TEED TPRAING.< 6 0000 wieteuveleere »414 21,613,332 1.13 Ine. 
pie ee: Sie siaseksneeeit is ate Maasai +» $17,282,510.02 AveraceE PassENGER-TRAIN ReEv- . 
Sinking Funds ........ bide peniciesd tons $216,569.82 Saree ere Meron ve a ae 
a. : Pees ‘ MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES 
® on Preterre tOCK. 6... cece ween ee 1,791,600.00 The total Operating Expenses of the Company for the year ending June 
7% on Common Stock..............4- 9,108,015.00 30, 1916, were $61,952,329.343 of Ge aansen $11,608,646.14 on Di for 
a aa charges pertaining to the Maintenance of Way and Structures. Included 
Total Appropriations C606 6S a 50'6.6e ble ween eee 64 esas 11,116,184.82 in these charges is a large part of the cost of 82,109 tons of steel rails, 
Balance Income: for the years << .cdies cssescvccs cows $6,166,325.20 oo wee ee peg ag Aa Proves yy os gw — 
aan ne results as compared with the preceding year were as The charges for Maintenance of Way and Structures also include a por- 
POECIGML SCOVENUG, INCRCASED ::o:6.510:5;5-5 04:0 4 0/0 61010'e's's eis lo'wieve $8,429,538.26 ion of the cost of ballasting 35.01 miles of track with crushed stone, 126.16 
Passio Bevence increased... 0 OES : 916°560.76 miles with gravel, and 122.09 miles with cinders; the erection, in place 
Other Tr tati R ‘iS ot lal lela iat of wooden structures, of 23 new steel bridges on masonry, and 12 on 
aiead Wiecaar tec banciennnes ei See eieislgieeieie'e ey ig pile supports, aggregating 1,526 feet in length and containing 978 tons of 
Pie ASE AES S dala — —_— - the gp ov pooner of other — structures with masonry 

Total Operating Revenues i “SESE - arch an ox culverts and cast-iron pipes, the openings being filled with 

Operating senese uae... Brana eleiciele waldeavareers are tet —_ _ eee structures replaced by permanent work aggregate 5,227 
: eet in length. 

Net Revenue from Railway Operations increased $4,953,434.30 he charges on account of Maintenance of Way and Structures for the 
Railway Tax Accruals increased..... nt sas 4.34 Dae epee year ending June 30, 1916, compared with the preceding year, were as fol- 
Uncollectible Railway Revenues increased. 6,047.96 lows: 

230,632.30 Teereuae 
: Cost or Ralts: 1915 1916 or Decrease 
Railway Operating Income increased.............0+: $4,722,802.00 New steel rails.......... $698,965.82 $1,030,246.34 $331,280.52 Inc. 
; Usable and re-rolled rails. 842,610.97 1,258,888.83 416,277.86 Inc. 
Of the Operating Expenses for the current fiscal year $36,001,249.65, or 
58.11 per cent., was paid employes for Labor, as compared with $32,920,- $1,541,576.79 $2,289,135.17 $747,558.38 Inc. 
365.11, or 58.40 per cent., paid during the preceding fiscal year. The in- Less value of old rails and 
crease of $3,080,884.54 in the amount paid is accounted for as follows: QEHER-“MEMIB) (6 '016:0:6:6:0:5:0'6 1,191,307.88  1,956,070.34 764,762.46 Inc. 
Increase account more time worked..............4. $2,359,595.37 
Increase account higher rates of compensation..... 721,289.17 Net charge for rails.. $350,268.91 $333,064.83 $17,204.08 Dec. 
scenes, COSBIOR Pimsicc cicscwsiccess 1,547,651.05  2,198,949.95 651,298.90 Inc. 
$3,080,884.54 Cost oF BALLAST... ....sse0 117,254.77 97,782.89 19,471.88 Dec. 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC Cost oF OTHER Track Ma- 
PERUAE oecuddecessaee sade 375,613.88 490,433.54 114,819.66 Inc. 


The details of Freight Traffic for the yea di - 
pared with the preceding year, were as iia iain tinct eanaiaa 





rc Increase ~ 

1915 1916 A Pit 

; s ount t. 
FREIGHT REVENUE.. $51,923,860.74 $60,353,399.00 $8,429,538.26 16.23 


Percentage of 
Increase or 


1915 1916 

Tons or ReEvENUE FREIGHT acai 
. CRDRTED sao kone ica cess 40,399,215 51,238,459 26.83 Inc. 
ONS OF REVENUE FREIGHT 

Carriep ONE MILE.......... 6,216,280,599 7,412,265,747 19.24 Inc. 
— REVENUE RECEIVED 

SR ROM Se Sin Ware ch wariecek as 1,29 1.18 .53 Dec. 
—— pong io RECEIVED . ’ - ia 

ER LON PER BILE. <...02 600: .84 ofa t .8lof t i 
AveraGe Distance Eacu Rev- — sesso ici 

ENUE Ton was HauLep..... 153.87 miles 144.66 miles 5.99 Dec. 


Roapway AND TRACK LABoR 
AND OTHER EXPENSES.... 


Total Charges for Road- 
way and Track........$6,877,445.01 
Other Charges Account 
Maintenance of Way and 
Structures were as fol- 


4,486,656.40  4,873,440.87 386,784.47 Inc. 





$7,993,672.08 $1,116,227.07 Inc. 


lows: 

Bripces, TRESTLES AND CuL- 

NM a ag sreteialeare andiavs sieves 833,833.69 697,475.13 136,358.56 Dec. 
Roap Crossincs, FENCcEs, 

WMG ca creldaam cei ok ued 296,673.21 349,746.42 53,073.21 Inc. 
SIGNALS AND INTERLOCKERS. 419,141.63 495,382.14 76,240.51 Inc. 
BuILDINGs, Fixtures AND 

OUI eas o rader'ers-0i's:0'00 995,745.24  1,017,182.13 21,436.89 Inc. 
Docks AND WHARVES....... 88,452.05 78,824.30 9,627.75 Dec. 
SUPERINTENDENCE Soahata 515,022.78 526,277.47 11,254.69 Inc. 
Roapway Toots anp Sup- 

PINE a hace cckndaneteaes 130,502,96 179,888.94 49,385.98 Inc. 
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Increase 
or Decrease 


23,725.35 Dec. 


1915 
293; 922.88 


1916 
270,197.53 


SunprRy MISCELLANEOUS 
CHARGES 





Total Charges Account 
Maintenance of Way and 
Structures - -$10,450,739.45 $11,608,646.14 $1,157,906.69 Inc. 
The above charges for Maintenance of Way and Structures for the cur- 
rent year amount to 18.74 per cent. of the total Operating Expenses, as com- 
pared with 18.54 per cent. for the preceding fiscal year. 


MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 


The ch: ~ ag] on account of Maintenance of Equipment for the year end- 

ing June 30, 1916, compared with the preceding year, were as follows: 
1915 1916 Increase 

$4,740,217.79 $5,369,889.08 $629,671.29 Inc. 
1,268,877.15 1,427,374.26 158,497.11 Inc. 
5,873,407.23 6,903,028.62 1,029,621.39 Inc. 

156,987.57 189,427.80 32,440.23 Inc. 

170,396.43 216,939.52 46,543.09 Inc. 

354,854.54 373,448.71 18,594.17 Inc. 


118,668.89 34,474.42 Inc. 


LocoMOTIVES 

PASSENGER TRAIN 

FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS........ 

Work EguipMENT 

Suop MacuiInery AND Too.s 

SUPERINTENDENCE pees 

SuNDRY MISCELLANEOUS 
CHARGES 84, 194. 47 





Total Charges Account 
Maintenance of Equip- 
ment $12,648,935.18 $14,598,776.88 $1,949,841.70 Inc. 
The above charges for Maintenance of Equipment for the current year 
amount to 23.56 per cent. of the total Operating Expenses, as compared 
with 22.44 per cent. for the preceding fiscal year. 


RESERVE FOR ACCRUED DEPRECIATION ON EQUIPMENT. 


At the close of the preceding fiscal year there was a bal- 
ance to the credit of Equipment Reserve Accounts of 

During the year ending June 30, 1916, there was credited 
to the Equipment Reserve Accounts on account of deprecia- 
tion charges to Operating Expenses............0.cccee000. 


$8,149,419.47 


2,536,813.01 


$10,686,232.48 
And there was charged during the year against the above 
amount the Accrued Depreciation on Equipment retired or 
transferred from one class of service to another 445,842.44 
Leaving a balance to the credit of the Equipment Reserve 
Accounts on June 30, 1916, of 
TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES 
The Transportation Expenses of the Company for the year ending June 
30, 1916, were $32,119,222.84, or 51.85 per cent. of the total Operating 
Expenses, Of this amount $20,799,544.55, or 64.76 per cent., was charged 
for labor; $6,405,078.70, or 19.94 per cent., was charged for fuet for loco- 
motives; and $4,914,599.59, or 15.30 per cent., was charged for supplies 
and miscellaneous items. The increase in the Transportation Expenses for 
the year ending June 30, 1916, as compared with the preceding fiscal year, 
was $2,365,778.78, or 7.95 per cent., distributed as follows: 
Increase in amount charged for $1,530,904.19 
Increase in amount charged for fuel for locomotives. 562,507.06 
Increase in amount charged for supplies and miscella- 
neous items 272,367.53 


$2,365,778.78 


$10,240,390.04 


CAPITAL STOCK 

There was no change during the year in the Capital Stock and Scrip of 
the Company. 

Special stock to the par value of $65,000.00, issued in 1873, has, in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the Interstate Commerce Commission and as a 
matter of record, been brought upon the books of the Company. This 
stock being considered of merely nominal value has not heretofore been 
shown. . 

The Company’s authorized Capital Stock is Two Hundred Million Dol- 
lars ($200,000,000.00), of which the following has been issued to June 30, 
1916: 

OUTSTANDING — 

Common Stock and Scrip. 

Preferred Stock and Scrip 

Special Stock 

Total Stock and Scrip Outstanding $152,577,148.82 
OWNED BY THE COMPANY: | 
Common Stock and Scrip 
Preferred Stock and Scrip.. 


2,342,336.71 


$1 54,919,485. 53 


Total Stock and Scrip Owned by the Company 


Total Capital Stock and Scrip, June 30, 1916 
FUNDED DEBT 
At the close of the preceding fiscal year the amount of 
Funded Debt, exclusive of Bonds in the Treasury and Due 
from Trustee, WAS... ..esee cece cece eee e ee eee stent eee ees $210,581,000.00 
lhe above amount has been decreased during the year 
Pa June 20, 1916. by Bonds and Equipment Trust Cer- 
tificates redeemed, as follows: 
Cc. RL. & M. R. R. R. Third 
Mortgage, 7%, Redeemed 
North Western Union Ry. 
7%, Redeemed 
M. L. S. & W. Extension and Improve- 
ment Sinking Fond Mortgage, 5%, redeemed 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. Sinking Fund of 1879, 5%, 
redeemed 
Cc. & N. & 
of 1933, 5%, 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. 
Certificates of 
deemed, viz.: 
Series A 
Series B 
Series C 


First 


$2,332,000.00 
Mortgage, 
65,000.00 


Division 
First 
65,000.00 


187,000.00 
269,000.00 


Sinking Fund Debentures 
redeemed 
Equipment Trust 


1912, 414%, re- 
$300,000.00 


300,000.00 
400,000.00 


1,000,000.00 
3,918,000.00 


$2 206, 663, 000.00 
Bonds 


Total Funded Debt Redeemed 


And the above amount has been increased by 
sold during the year, as follows: 


C. & N. W. Ry. Ge neral Mortgage Gold Bonds of 1987, 5% 
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sold to reimburse the Company for past expenditures 
made for construction and in redeeming matured bonds.. 7,972,000.00 
$214,635,000.00 


Net Increase during the year $ 4,054,000.00 
BONDS IN THE TREASURY AND DUE FROM TRUSTEE 


At the close of the preceding fiscal year the amount of 
the Company’s Bonds in the Tréasury and due from Trustee 
was $ 7,908,000.00 
The above amount has been increased during the year 
cnding June 30, 1916, as follows: 
C. & N. W. Ry. Consolidated Sinking Fund 
Currency of 1915, ie Redeemed 
. R. & M. R. R. R. Third Division 
Mortgage, 7%, Redeemed 
North Western Union Ry. First Mortgage, 7%, 
Redeemed 
M. L. S. & W. Ry. Extension and Improvement 
Sinking Fund Mortgage, 5%, Redeemed 
W. Ry. Sinking Fund of 1879, 5%, 
- Redeemed 


W. Ry. Sinking Fund Debentures of 

1933, 5%, Redeemed 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. General Moxtenge Gold Bonds 
of 1987, 5%, Received on Account of Con- 
struction Expenditures made during the year. 


Total, June 30, 1916 


163,000.00 
First 
2,332,000.00 


65,000.00 
65,000.00 
188,000.00 
269,000.00 


1,000,000.00 


4,082,000.00 
$11,990,000.00 
The Bonds on hand and due from Trustee have been 
decreased during the year, as follows: 
C. & N. W. Ry. General Mortgage Gold Bonds 

of 1987, 5%, Sold to Reimburse the Company 


for Past Expenditures made for Construction 

and in Redeeming Matured Bonds.......... $7 ,972,000.00 
be W. Ry. Equipment Trust Certificates 

of 1913, 41%4%, Retired 


N. 
400,000.00 


8,372,000.00 


$ 3,618,000. 00 
Net Decrease during the year $ 4,290,000.00 
In addition to the foregoing transactions, the following Treasury Bonds 
were exchanged fer an equal amount of C. & N. W. Ry. General Mortgage 
. Bonds of 1987, 5%, viz. 
. & N. W. Ry. Consolidated Sinking Fund Currency, 7%. 
C R. & M. R. R. R. Third Division First Mortgage Bonds, 7% 
M. L. S. & W. Ry. Extension and Improvement Sinking Fund 
Mortgage, 5% 
C. & N. W. Ry. Sinking Fund Bonds of 1879, 5% 
C. & N. W. Ry. Sinking Fund Debentures, 1933, 5% 


Total, June 30, 1916 


:. 163,000.00 
2,332,000. 00 


40,000.00 
136,000.00 
200,000.00 


$2,871,000. 00 
CONSTRUCTION 
The construction charges for the year ending June 30, 
follows: 
On Account oF ADDITIONAL MAIN TRACKS, Viz.: 


Miles 
—— Track. Otis Rapids, 
3.43 $ 


1916, were as 


to Cedar 
71,293.46 


30,300.18 


ow 
Second Track, Cedar Rapids to Beverly, 


101,593.64 
On Account OF EXTENSIONS, Viz.: 
Kingston Extension, Wisconsin f .08 
Koepenick Extension, Wisconsin 
219,532.18 
On Account oF ELEvATING TRACKS, viz.: 
Greenfield Avenue north, Milwaukee, Wis...............6. 
Sunpry CONSTRUCTION: 
Land for Transportation Purposes........... $ 744,783.36 
Buildings and Fixtures 642,814.48 
Bridges, Trestles and Culverts 618,500.15 
New Sidings, Yard Tracks and Spurs to In- 
dustries 287,369.39 
Crossings and Signs 127,785.08 
SPREE BUG TMUCTIOCKETS. 24 o0.0600 0500.00.08 88,742.62 
Betterment of Roadway and Track 1,206,163.15 
Shop Machinery 53,125.81 
Extension of Ore Docks, Ashland, Wis....... 315,696.39 
Calumet Terminal Elevator, Chicago, Illinois. 806,310.83 
Kinnickinnic Elevator, Milwaukee, Wis....... 691,417.05 
Miscellaneous Construction, including Fences, 
Wharves and Docks, and other items....... 169,806.16 


267,076.45 


5,752,514.47 
EQuIPMENT: 
35 Steam Locomotives, 2,800 Freight-train 
Cars, 50 Passenger-train Cars, and 6 Work 
Equipment Cars $3,413,143.41 
Improvement of Equipment 464,409.92 
$3,877 ,553.33 
Less Original Cost of Equipmert Retired, as 
follows: 
28 Locomotives 
3,928 Freight-train Cars 
14 Passenger-train Cars.... 
338 Work Equipment Cars.. 
Other Items 


$ 217,451.31 
1,983,080.30 
55,237.20 
58,847.67 
88,043.09 
——————_ 2, 402,659.57 
——————_ 1,474, 893.76 


$7,815,610.50 
LANDS 
During the year aie June 30, 1916, 3,417.69 acres and 71 town lots 
of the Company’s 7 sen lands were sold for the total consideration 
of $107,525.92, Th aoa of acres remaining in the several Grants 
Tune 30, 1916, amounted to 314,448.61 acres, of which 9,125.68 acres were 
under contract for sale, leaving unsold 305,322.93 acres. 


Appended hereto may be found statements, accounts, and statistics relating 
to the business of the fiscal year, and the condition of the Company’s affairs 
on June 30, 1916. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

RICHARD H. AISHTON, 
President. 
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THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY COMPANY—THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


RicHMonpD, Va., September 21. 1916. 
To THE STOCKHOLDERS: 

The Thirty-eighth Annual Report of the Board of Directors, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, is herewith submitted. 

The average mileage operated during the year by The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Lines was 2,375.2 miles, an increase over the previous year of 6.0 
miles. The mileage at the end of the year was 2,385.6 miles, an increase 
of 13.9 miles over mileage on June 30, 1915. See schedule on page 12. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR. 








SORT Gra TOS WEE v5 0:5 50 515 ahs as. oie Sie Viele ee'eloe aise © aren $48,239,012.10 
(Increase $8,774,975.11, or 22.24%.) 

ORR RR TURNMIBOS) REC so: ic0: 535.6 010.8 in vs plee oreic lac hee eewinniee oe 31,789,179.22 
(Increase $4,232,765.72, or 15.36%.) ————— -- 

Net neratne BOVENGG Wabescc cic sic0s oo saceiiewirsc tees cease $16,449,832.88 
(Increase $4,542,209.39, or 38.15%.) 

RE OE es nae ae 1s ae a ea cain eg eae aa REN OLS L0 os OLSEN 1,587,407.08 
(Increase $237,910.12, or 17.63%.) ws 

Operating Income, Taxes deducted, wasS.............seeee0. $14,862,425.80 
(Increase $4,304,299.27, or 40.77%.) 

DEGSCEIAMEOUE AEICOINO WAGs ois cin tsis:0 ai0ise oie ectraeceaicieveigalceasis 1,181,534.42 


(Increase $163,315.34, or 16.04%.) 
$16,043,960.22 





Rentals and Otter Payments Were... 6:66 iiscsiksesinn cose aacie ce 988,290.27 
(Increase $173,523.14, or 21.30%.) a 
Income for the year available for interest was.............. $15,055,669.95 
(Increase $4,294,091.47, or 39.90%.) 
Interest (54.31% of amount available) amounted to.......... 8,176,454.11 
(Increase $78,412.25, or 0.95%.) —_——_——_—— 
Net Income for the year, equivalent to 10.96% on capital 
StOCk OQULSEANGING, AMOGUNEER COs.6.... occoscerceciciesisviececcie $6,879,215.84 


(Increase $4,215,679.22, or 158.27%.) 

RETURN ON PROPERTY. 

The following table shows the amount of return to your Company, from 
transportation operations only, upon its investment in road and equipment 
at the termination of each fiscal year of the five year period ended June 
30, 1916: 


Total Percentage 

Property Operating of 
Investment. Income. Return. 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1916..$248,710,261.86 $14,410,191.96 5.79% 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1915.. 246,193,467.59 10,058,639.87 4.09% 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1914.. 243,132,472.21 9,844,660.14 4.05% 
Kiscal year ended June 30, 1913.. 236,429,988.62 9,273,205.37 3.92% 
Kiscal year ended June 30, 1912.. 230,650,068.20 10,532,941.88 4.57% 

Yearly average for five fiscal 

years ended June 30, 1916...$241,023,251.70 $10,823,927.84 4.49% 


FINANCIAL, 


The changes in funded debt in the hands of the public during the year 
were as follows: 


Sold Retired 
5 per cent. Convertible Thirty-year Secured 
MCN MENMEMNE? | sseretnd wis-cteceik aieee eikracesk we -$40,180,000.00 
4% per cent. Equipment Trust Certificates— 
MMR SAMO oo reat boa: acumen ese iare ob Aik re ale RAS 3,160,000.00 
5 per cent. Five Year Secured Gold Notes... $33,000,000.00 
5 per cent. Kineon Coal Company _ First 
ROPES SRENINNED cao cara wiste alarene cess cee ows 200,000.00 
4 per cent. Big Sandy Ry. First Mortgage 
BONO a pisces 5r7 Geni Aisle wie edna Seales ln Oe orate tet 56,000.00 
4 per cent. Coal River Ry. First Mortgage 
ESR CN SD mae atte 2os aa aa ca ea etree here was arora 34,000.00 
4 per cent. Greenbrier Ry. First Mortgage 
OS ES Se een A rer ree 19,000.00 
4 per cent. Raleigh & Southwestern Ry. First 
EDEMA BEAMS aca’ a 6 calorie chee Coa eee 5,000.00 
Equipment Trust Obligations... .....0:0:066:s eases 1,255,392.00 
$43,340,000.00 $34,569,392.00 
OAR WRN OTN sh a on se ah oer a latistiie ert 8,770,608.00 


Other changes in obligations shown under 
funded debt on balance sheet of June 30, 
1916, were as follows: 


Increase Payments 
5 per cent. First Lien and Improvement Mort- 
Ae TRONS: oi ass visto A andipe-e cateceo ela oes e $6,995,000.00 
6 per cent. Equipment Contracts—General 
BoIInnaeHt {CO: 5.50.06 ows wnnsess geese sss $9,400.00 
5 per cent. Equipment Contract—Standard 
PPR) ACRE NCOs caries nis eis cies e sale ap cerns lets 612,667.01 
5 per cent. Equipment Contract—Central Lo- 
Compitve atid Car WOEKBs 66.6606 '55.9:6 6c aes 66,488.38 
6 per cent. Equipment Contract—American 
BOOOIOLIN RCO. sco sie aiaian wees ce eaetesins 156,046.28 
5% per cent. Equipment Contract—Central 
Locomotive and Car Works: 2... 6s... 725,000.00 215,000.00 
$7,720,000.00 $1,059,601.67 
INGE THORORBO oon scucina swkine Mew ones 6,660,398.33 


Five per cent. Convertible Thirty Year Secured Gold Bonds, of a face 
amount of $40,180,000, maturing April 1, 1946, were issued under a closed 
mortgage dated April 1, 1916, to Central Trust Company of New York, 
trustee, secured by a face amount of $45,920,000 of your company’s First 
lien and Improvement Mortgage Bonds and sold to provide funds for the 
retirement of $33,000,000 Five Year five per cent. Secured Gold Notes 
called for payment at a premium of 1%, June 1, 1916, and for other 
capital purposes. : 

Four and one-half per cent. Equipment Trust Certificates Series ‘“O,” 
amounting to $3,160,000, were issued and sold to provide funds for pay- 
ment of equipment shown in table on page 19. 

Five per cent. First Lien and Improvement Mortgage Bonds, of a face 
amount of $6,995,000 were issued during the year for additions and better- 
ments and other capital purposes. Of the aggregate of these bonds out- 
standing, $1,345,000 are held in the treasury for future additions and 
hbetterments. re 

Your Company acquired during the year 18,496 additional shares of the 
capital stock of The Chesapeake and Ohio Northern Railway Company, pay- 
ment for which was made out of cash derived from the sale of The 
\anawha and Michigan Railway Company stock mentioned on page 7 of 
last year’s report. Of the proceeds of the sale there is still deposited 
with the Trustee for future investment the sum of $2,129,000. $ 
_ There were also acquired 591 shares of capital stock of the Pond Fork 
Railway Company, which is constructing a line of railroad from a point 


near Madison, W. Va., up Pond Fork of Coal River, and additional shares 
of capital stock of the White Sulphur Springs, Inc., and The Cincinnati 
Inter-Terminal Railroad Company. Additional First Mortgage Bonds of 
the Elkhorn and Beaver Valley Railway Company were acquired at par in 
reimbursement for advances for construction purposes. 

Securities of The Chesapeake and Ohio Equipment Corporation, issued in 
respect of the cost of twenty-four Mallet locomotives, were acquired by your 
Company and the cost of same is included in property account, 

Further shares of stock and First Mortgage Bonds of The Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway Company of Indiana were issued in respect of the 
cost of certain additions and betterments made to that line, and were 
pledged under your Company’s First Lien and Improvement Mortgage. 

A statement of charges to property accounts will be found on page 16, 
showing a net addition of $2,527,411.09; that is, $1,551,837.61 was added 
to cost of road and $975,573.48 was added to cost of equipment. 

A schedule of securities owned June 30, 1916, will be found on page 17. 

During the past seven years your Company’s increase in capital liabilities 
in hands of the public, its principal acquisition of stocks and bonds of 
other companies, and its expenditures for equipment, branch line construc- 
— second track and other additions and betterments, have been as 
ollows: 


CapiTAL OBLIGATIONS 


IssuED OR ASSUMED: Par VALUE. 
General Mortgage 44%% Bonds $3,716,000.00 
First Consolidated Mortgage 

SO OO suse) oe cieloalniwictere. 2,000,000.00 
Convertible 444% Debentures. 31,390,000.00 
Three Year 41%% Collateral 

SP SURE INOEEHIS ces :ais ee craieres cre 25,000,000.00 
One Year 5% Collateral Trust 

WN GUM spicata ae ere ouidGie wale wid « 3,500,000.00 
Five Year 5% Collateral Trust 

EV GROG i wisi o-dis ca aire sions aceievers 33,000,000.00 
C. & O. Convertible 5% Se- 

cured Gold Bonds.......... 40,180,000.00 
Coal River Railway Co. First 

Mortgage 4% Bonds........ 3,000,000.00 
Raleigh and Southwestern Rail- 

way Co. First Mortgage 4% 

BMGs. oad sar etal iueices 860,000.00 
Big Sandy Railway Co. First 

Mortgage 4% Bonds...... 229,000.00 


Virginia Air Line Railway Co. 


First Mortgage 5% Bonds.. 900,000.00 


Equipment Trust Certificates 

GRIER OIG Sonic dn ssslee Wetdioverec< 1,700,000.00 
Equipment Trust Certificates 

ERICH CRG” Mal siadavea acaeinrastaie 3,160,000.00 


Equipment Contracts, Various.  4,809,390.00 


'$153,444,390.00 

a re 

Less: 
CapitaL OBLicaTIoNs Pap 
OR PURCHASED: 

Peninsula Division First Mort- 
gage 6% Bonds matured 
Faontiary 15. TOPE. <i cece cere 

Greenbrier and New 
Railroad Co, First Mortgage 
5% Bonds redeemed _ Feb- 
FUAEW 1, TOU eros widsdiesina sacs 

General Funding and Improve- 
ment Mortgage 5% Bonds. 

Greenbrier Railway Co. First 
Mortgage 4% Bonds retired 
November 1, 1911......... 

Three Year 4%% Collateral 
Trust Notes 

One Year 5% Collateral Trust 
INGUOD? soca o iceoserarcienb wn c@eraier ace 

Five Year 5% Secured Gold 
POORER oop Secicus aac Waa kak 

Kineon Coal Co. First Mort- 
gage Bonds 

Equipment Trust Payments.. 
Through Sinking Funds: 

Big Sandy Railway Co. First 
Mortgage 4% Bonds..... 


$145,428,990.92 


$2,000,000.00 


339,000.00 
7,302,000.00 


2,000.00 
ei cieea ar wisi «wal tone 25,000,000.00 

3,500,000.00 
33,000,000.00 


200,000.00 
12,027,000.00 


382,000.00 





Coal River Railway Co. First 
Mortgage 4% Bonds....... 191,000.00 
Greenbrier Railway Co. First 
Mortgage 4% Bonds....... 137,000.00 
Raleigh and Southwestern Rail- 
way Co. First Mortgage 4% 
OR? oo scicie wtealondereslasene 43,000.00 
$84,123,000.00 
COREE 0 adic SRS emeicwe:s 84,719,147.09 
——_————— $60,709,843.83 
ACQUISITIONS: 


Stocks of: 
The C. & O. Railway Co. of 


MAA pac sacaceardilcicneouts $5,998,800.00 
Elkhorn and Beaver Valley 
IRAEWAG  CGpe s s.ce i aa:ece a rei 30,000.00 
Gauley and Meadow River 
INAUIROAGE COs s cwsieeeticersiets 116,300.00 
The Hocking Valley Railway Co. 7,671,900.00 
The Cincinnati Inter-Terminal 
IAI WOAG) (CO lita cieis. sca: osie-s 310 56,000.00 
Logan and Southern Railway 
DP Uaiccecamaicmietatacaees 292,100.00 
Levisa River Railroad Co. 
COR RG” eastee case cnneeus 50,000.00 
The Levisa River Railroad Co. 
RAEN Wen r seed dasna teas 50,000.00 
Kanawha’ Bridge and _  Ter- 
MUIMEEs a6 so sididicneiaeleices 400,000.00 
The Silver Grove Land and 
Buslenia C6... ces uses er0% 200,000.00 
White Sulphur Springs, In 
COMMOLAICH Sivcicscvecwenes 2,560,000.00 
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_Acguisitions (Continued) 
First National Bank Building 
Corporation (Richmond, Va.) 
The Chesapeake and Ohio 
Northern Railway Co...... 
Pond Fork Railway Co 
Miscellaneous 


180,000.00 


1,897,500.00 
59,100.00 
30,000.00 
: $19,592,600.00 
Costing $20,928,771.89 
Bonds of: 
The C. & O. Railway Co. of 
Indiana First Mortgage 5%. 
Elkhorn and _ Beaver alley 
Railway Co. First Mort- 
gage 5% 
Miscellaneous 


$6,869,000.00 


1,031,000.00 
218,000.00 
$8,118,000.00 
Costing 
Properties of: 
Coal River Railway Co 
Raleigh and Southwestern 
Railway Co. 
Virginia Air Line Railway Co. 


6,717,170.13 
$2,304,359.88 ¥ 


816,562.42 
1,071,947.12 
Costing 4,192,869.42 
Construction of: 
kxtension of Branch Lines, 
costing ° 
Second Track 
and Additions and 
ments, costing 
(Excluding $2,320,823.99 ex- 
pended on Chicago Line ———-——-—— 
to. April 30, 1916, for 
which securities have been 
acquired.) 
Equipment: 
Additional equipment acquired 
(less _ retirals 
(Excluding 
pended on Chicago Line 
to April 30, 1916, for 
which securities have been 
acquired.) 
Costing 


$1,595,592.15 


Better- 
16,488,838.92 


18,084,431.07 
19,849,327.85 


$69,772,570.36 


GENERAL REMARKS. 
The equipment inventory as of June 30, 1916, was as follows: 
Locomotives owned 610 Ince. 5 
Locomotives leased Inc: 5 


Inc. 10 
Passenger train cars owned Dec. 17 
. Passenger train cars leased..........seseeess ee oe 


; ina ae SES 17 
Freight train and miscellaneous cars owned....23,868 Dec. 43 
Freight train cars leased 20,902 Dec. 1,533 


DE “nuncbdceaesbesanee cpesbkanees -+++-44,770 Dec. 1,576 | 
The decrease in equipment is due principally to the retiral of old equip- 
ment, in place of which your Company has contracted for 2,000 70-ton 
steel coal cars, 1,000 30-ton box cars and 20 passenger train cars. _ 
The charges during the year in the accrued depreciation of equipment 
account were as follows: 
Balance to credit of account June 30, 1915 «+ $4,904,279.67 
Amount credited during year ended June 30, 1916, 
by charges to: 
Operating expenses ........... saShuhe eiesess $794,073.45 
Charges to account for: | 
Accrued depreciation on equipment re- 
tired during year— . 
34 locomotives, 3 passenger train 
cars, 4,138 freight train and work 
cars and 2 barges $333,034.80 
Accrued depreciation on cars changed 
in class during year..... cae ueeesnS 7,788.69 340,823.49 














453,249.96 


Balance to credit of account June 30, 1916 $5,357,529.63 


1916 


ing Revenues amounted 

os . .$48,239,012.10 $39,464,036.99 Inc. $8,774,975.11 
Net Operating Revenue $16,449,832.88 $11,907,623.49 Inc. $4,542,209.39 
Operating Ratio Ta 65.9% 69.8% Dec. 3.9% 
Tons of Revenue reight 
ge one mile : 10,296,523.340 8,138,347,516 Inc. 2,158,175,824 
Revenue train load, tons... 1,003 906 Inc. 97 
Revenue tons per loaded car 34.0 32.3 Inc. ; 1.7 

Among the new local industries are the following: 26 manufactories of 
mineral, metal and other products, 9 manufactories of farm implements 
and farm products, 3 manufactories of lumber products, all giving em- 
ployment to approximately 3,700 persons, with annual pay roll of ap- 
proximately $2,300,000, producing approximately 8,350 car loads of inbound 
and outbound freight. At the close of the year, there were on your Com- 
pany’s lines 330 separate mines for producing coal and coke, all of which 
were in actual operation. Of the 1,304 coke ovens, 1,154 were in opera: 
tion. Of the 14 iron furnaces, having a total daily capacity of 2,705 
tons, 13, having a daily capacity of 2,605 tons, were in operation. During 
the year 174 new wg pe located on your Company’s lines, their 

chases aggregating 87,950 acres. : , : 
PuThe te SH The Chesapeake and Ohio Northern Railway _ is 
rapidly approaching completion, and this line will doubtless be in operation 
in time to handle coal shipments for the Great Lakes at the openin of 
navigation in the spring of 1917. This line extends from Limeville, Ken- 
tucky, on your Company’s main line, to the line of the Norfolk and 
Western Railway near Waverly, Ohio, a distance of 30.4 miles; and this 
will afford a short route to the lake for shipments from your Company’s 
lines through trackage rights already arranged for over the Norfolk and 
Western Railway from Waverly to the Hocking Valley Railway at Valley 
Crossing near Columbus. | 

A spur track 4.7 miles in length, 
Junction, just east of Williamsburg, 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


completed. 
Exteneleus during the year have been completed as follows: An exten- 


leaving the main line at Penniman 
Va., and extending to the plant of 
Company at Penniman, has_ been 
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sion of Gauley and Rich Creek Branch 0.1 mile, Dingess Run Branch of 
the Guyandot Valley Line 0.8 mile, Horse Creek Branch 5.1 miles, Peter 
Cave Fork Branch 2.0 miles, and Beech Creek extension of the Coal 
River Line 1.6 miles. 3.4 miles of second track between Balcony Falls, 
Va., and Greenlee, Va., have been completed and 0.3 mile of track of 
the Raleigh and Southwestern Branch has been abandoned. The change 
of line at Walbridge, Ky., resulted in a decrease of 0.1 mile of track. 

The revenue coal and coke tonnage was 26,979,519, an increase of 26.5 

per cent; other freight tonnage was 10,640,135, an increase of 22.0 per 
cent. Total revenue tonnage was 37,619,654 tons, an increase of 25.2 per 
cent. Freight revenue was $39,079,087.19, an increase of 24.9 per cent. 
Freight train mileage was 10,262,082 miles, an increase of 14.3 per cent. 
Revenue ton miles were 10,296,523,340, an increase of 26.5 per cent. Ton 
mile revenue was 3.80 mills, a decrease of 1.0 per cent. Revenue per 
freight train mile was $3.808, an increase of 9,3 per cent. Revenue ton- 
nage per train mile was 1,003 tons, an increase of 10.7 per cent. including 
Company’s freight, the tonnage per train mile was 1,064 tons, an increase 
of 10.6 per cent. Tonnage per locomotive, including Company’s freight, was 
937 tons, an increase of 7.7 per cent. Revenue tonnage per loaded car was 
34.0 tons, an increase of 5.3 per cent. Tons of revenue freight carried 
one mile per mile of road were 4,335,013, an increase of 26.2 per cent. 
_ There were 6,804,183 passengers carried, an increase of 4.9 per cent. 
athe number carried one mile was 281,348,788, an increase of 4.4 per cent. 
Passenger revenue was $5,998,043.81, an increase of 5.3 per cent. Revenue 
per passenger per mile was 2.132 cents, an increase of 0.8 per cent. 
Number of passengers carried one mile per mile of road was 118,453, an 
increase of 4.2 per cent. Passenger train mileage was 4,963,002, a decrease 
of 0.9 per cent. Passenger revenue per train mile was $1.208, an increate 
of 6.2 per cent; including mail and express, it was $1.425, an increase 
of 5.9 per cent. Passenger service train revenue per train mile was $1.463, 
an increase of 6.4 per cent. 

There were 23,920.5 tons of new rails (1,265.3 tons 125-lb., 16,727.1 
tons 100-lb., 204.5 tons 97-lb. Frictionless rail, and 5,723.6 tons 90-lb.) 
equal to 154.7 track miles, used in renewal of existing main tracks. 

_ There were 1,763,343 Cross Ties used in maintaining existing tracks, an 
increase of 126,700. 

_ There were 899,507 yards of ballast (507,609 stone) used in maintain- 
ing existing tracks, an increase of 314,066 yards. 

The average amount expended for repairs per locomotive operated was 
$3,291.41; per passenger train car $1,021.40; per freight train car $106.38. 

_ Effective January 1, 1916, Mr. E. D. Hotchkiss was promoted from 
General Freight Agent to the position _of Freight Traffic Manager; Mr. 
Thornton Lewis from General Western Freight Agent, to Assistant Freight 
Traffic Manager; and Mr. A. P. Gilbert from Assistant General Freight 
Agent to General Freight Agent. 

Effective July 1, 1916, the following appointments were made: Mr. 
E. W. Grice, Assistant to President; Mr. J. P. Stevens, General Manager; 
Mr. E. P. Goodwin, General Inspector of Transportation; Mr. W. L. 
Booth, Superintendent Freight Transportation; Mr. L. B. Allen, General 
Superintendent, Central General Division; Mr. E. L. Bock, Superintendent, 
Huntington and Big Sandy Divisions; Mr. G. J. Derbyshire, Superintendent, 
C. & O. Ry. of Indiana. 

The thanks of the Board are tendered to the officers and employes for 
loyal and efficient services performed during the year. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

GEO. W. STEVENS, 


President. 
FRANK TRUMBULL, 
Chairman. 





GENERAL INCOME ACCOUNT. 
For Year ended June 30, 1916, and Comparison with Year ended June 


TABLE 2, ‘ j 
INCREASE OR PER 
1915. Decrease, CENT. 


$31,288,536.62 $7,790,550.57 
5,696,088.37 301,955.44 
438,666.73 9,904.94 


602,911.91 25,007.52 
1,437,833.36 647,556.64 


OPERATING REVENUES: 1916. 


Freight Traffic .......$39,079,087.19 
Passenger Traffic .... 5,998,043.81 
Transportation of Mails 448,571.67 
Transportation of E 

627,919.43 


press 
Miscellaneous 2,085,390.00 


| 





=~ do 
Ve Nuh 
oe wWwwto 


| 





Total Operating Rev- 
CHMES  oo.ss es 000000 cgte,c09,012.10 
OPERATING EXPENSES: 
Maintenance of Way 
and Structures .... $5,553,447.40 
Maintenance of Equip- 
10,561,093.51 
645,188.50 


ment 
13,809,686.28 


Traffic 

Transportation 
288,847.19 
953,684.76 


Miscellaneous 
22,768.42 


dS. 
S&S 
to 


$39,464,036.99 $8,774,975.11 


-_ 
w 


$4,694,522.17 
8,243,170.36 
650,406.20 
12,896,078.82 


232,347.26 
873,882.70 


33,994.01 


$858,925.23 
2,317,823.15 
—5,217.70 
913,607.46 


56,499.93 
79,802.06 


—11,225.59 


do 


BS OF New & 
-_Om 


dS. 


tions 
General 
Transportation for In- 
vestment Cr........ 


moe 


w 
Ss 


| 





Total Operating Ex- 
DONORS: «snus snees 0% wed soa 


. (7) 
Net Operating Revenue 16,449,832.88 


Railway Tax Accruals 1,587,407.08 
Uncollectible Railway 
20,208.19 


MEVERUES .scss0<0 
$1,607,615.27 


_ 
= 
eS 


$4,232,765.72 


4,542,209.39 
237,910.12 


11,995.36 
$249,905.48 


$27,556,413.50 
69.8% 


11,907,623.49 
1,349,496.96 


8,212.83 
$1,357,709.79 








Railway Operating In- 
RUE cc cuean se -- »-$14,842,217.61 
INCOME FROM OTHER 
Sources: 
Hire of Equipment... 
Interest from Invest- 
ments and Accounts 
Miscellaneous 


$10,549,913.70 $4,292,303.91 


$137,035.95 


41,973.39 
—15,694.00 


$163,315.34 


$4,455,619.25 


$77,632.04 


635,345.97 
305,241.07 


$1,018,219.08 
$11,568,132.78 


$214,667.99 


677,319.36 
289,547.07 


$1,181,534.42 
Gross Income. $16,023,752.03 
DEDUCTIONS FROM Gross 
INCOME: 
Interest on Debt 
Rentals Leased Roads, 
Joint Tracks, &c . 


$78,412.25 
41,431.31 


$8,098,041.86 
860,074.09 


$8,176,454.11 
901,505.40 











October 13, 1916 


DEDUCTIONS FROM Gross INCREASEOR PER 
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Discount and Expense on Securities issued dur- 











INCOME: 1916. 1915. DECREASE, CENT. ing the year ended June 30, 1916..... + $2,484,602.35 
Loss on C. & L Premium on Five Year Secured Gold Notes ; 
Grain Elevator .... 11,723.50 Cr. 88,696.23 100,419.73 113.2 called for porment, June 1, 1916........ 330,202.76 
Miscellaneous ....... 54,853.18 35,176.44 19,676.74 55.9 Refunds under West Virginia two cent fare law 2,654.70 
; = —— Appropriation of Surplus to Sinking and Other 

Total Deductions .. $9,144,536.19 $8,904,596.16 $239,940.03 2.7 Reseeve: FURS... 66sec sec ses pista eisiarererereie 57,000.00 
Net INcoME ........ $6,879,215.84 $2,663,536.62 $4,215,679.22 158.3 —————_ $2, 874,459.81 
Amount to credit of Profit and’ Loss June 30, , ee 2 $2,947,539.83 —_————_ 
Amount of Net Income for year ended June "30, 1916, trans- $6,952,295.86 
ferred to Profit and Loss....... BEE Seen Annee see GSP 21584 Add Sutidty adjustwentes cc c.cccciciccccccccvesicce gacedues 37,598.50 
$9,826,755.67 Balance to credit of Profit and Loss June 30, 1916..... ceees $6,989,894.36 

GENERAL BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30, 1916. 
ASSETS LIABILITIES. 


(Excluding Stocks and Bonds owned of The C. & O. Ry. Co. of Indiana 
and of The C. & O. Equipment Corporation.) 





TABLE 3. 
Property INVESTMENT. 
Cost of Road........ wirate'eiseiecsers Gitar aren Gitieiore ait Oasis aie $173,439,123.66 
Cost Of BquiOMent. ..6cccsccccass BYR sages Aske! Pilar siaereshs 50,887,476.65 
$224,326,600.31 
Improvements on Leased Railway Property............ 3,770.14 


SECURITIES OF PROPRIETARY, AFFILIATED AND 
ConTROLLED COMPANIES—PLEDGED. 


Stocks—See Schedule, page 18.......... $12,958,599.44 


Bonds—See Schedule, page 18.........-. 4,110,407.01 
$17,069,006.45 
SEcURITIES—IssUED OR ASSUMED—PLEDGED. 
Bonds—See Schedule, page 18........... 45,920,001.00 
(Includes First Lien and Improvement Mort- 
gage 5% Bonds $45,920,000.00. See 
Contra.) 
—--—— — $62,989,007.45 
MISCELLANEOUS INVESTMENTS, 
PUPSIGRL PLOVOIG 6:o00:0.5 6 aise 0nes 0% eet aiee% 340,421.90 
SpecraL Funps, AND Funpep Dest Issuep 
AND RESERVED. 
First Lien and Improvement Mortgage 
Bonds — Available for Additions and 
RECRIPCNENIM:. o.5,0:0.0100 20:6 dado eee a eaters «x $1,345,000.00 
R. & S. W. R’y Co., First "Mortgage Bonds 
—Reserved for Construction........... 40,000.00 
Potts Creek Branch—Cash.............05 44,987.59 
Special Deposits account of Construction 
er AR error ce ora 6,158,219.39 


(Includes Cash and Note—Balance Pro- 


ceeds K. & M. Ry. Co. Stock Sale) 7,588,206.98 


$70,917,636.33 


$295,248,006.78 





WorkING AsSETS. 
a eS i 
Caen 41 “DPADO. cise cnaes 


$5,903,395.30 
1,101,775.54 





$7,005,170.84 
‘Cash deposits to pay Interest and Dividends 7,778.33 


= eel to pay Equipment Trust Prin- 








Leer a eer eT eee Oe eee 112,000:00 
Cc Pe Padaaks to pay Matured Bonds and 
PRISER ECC traracte ts (sco Siatoia oa ale a. 6a eiaceinie sionens 49's 514,154.17 
‘Cash deposit to. pay C.& O. Grain Elevator 
Insurance COT eR Ren eee 16,268.78 
Loans and Bills Receivable.............. 525,110.82 
GMC TBURIIG ooo ase 60 016 68556 0 5 sss apes 1,213,282.17 
Agents and Conductors..............000. 868,188.95 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable....... 1,202,937.94 
Other Working ASSete o. 0006s scceseceees 51,824.11 
——_————.__ $11,956,716.11 
Materials and Supplies.............eee0- 3,231,713.23 
‘SECURITIES IN TREASURY—UNPLEDGED. 
Stocks—See Schedule, page 17.......... $4,829,223.45 
Bonds—See Schedule, page 17........... 657,551.75 
————_—_—— 5,486,775.20 
DEFERRED ASSETS. 
Unmatured Interest, Dividends and Rents. $93,189.79 
Advances to Proprietary, Affiliated and 
Controlled Companies .......... teense 106,417.92 
Advances, Working Funds (Fast Freight i 
DANO. BCL) :0'4'5 ocs.a0h assis eases 0:04 6 sees 37,466.18 
Special Deposits with Trustees, Various ' 
Greene PUNGS oscso.siec osc dviec sieeve 35,073.81 
‘Cash and Securities in Sinking Funds..... 59,886.01 
Cash and Securities in Insurance Reserve 
WIDE correo ok Gian ailo S's selercs sales awewgces 59,319.04 
Se PM oe dou kccededoesnadss 436,259.66 
undry Accounts = 827,612.41 
$21,502,816.95 
2 a An Ln RBA Caen PST erase Tee are $316,750,823.73 


(Excluding Stocks and Bonds owned of The C. & O. Ry. Co. of Indiana 
and of The C. & O. Equipment Corporation.) 
CapitaL Stock. 


NOMINEE a 5 25741 a oiniaie 9 os:6 sie a faces siege eielelcle $62,792,600.00 
PSERU Pe ROLOREOO oo 0b 6 os .c5d caisadcicceinciortian 3,000.00 
DECONG ME TEIQULOE cides ede:snsiwevone ws 200.00 





— $62,795,800.00 
Common—The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. of Indiana $1,2 
$62,797, 000. 00 
Funvep Dest. 


First Mortgage, Terminal, etc., 6% 

Bonds i awa eleva oe are: Water dhecein acai aserare 1922 $142,000.00 
General Funding and Improvement, 

Se MINS dw crcccrrniee cela wede sodas 1929 3,698,000.00 
Convertible, 44% Oe ee 1930 31,390,000.00 
First Mortgage, R. & S. W. Railway, 

Ge Pete MERTEN as aiel gi oo. eaicl 3.6510) aera or ex oro' 1936 857,000.00 
First Connuliieted Mortgage, 5% 

po IRE CCE Boer Cee eee 1939 29,858,000.00 
First Mortgage, Craig Valley Branch 

No o.6 a 60.0 e wi.aleh ae cine vishave-<-4 1940 650,000.00 
First Mortgage, Greenbrier piesa 

: ee OE do a asa oy Sacice wcerer 1940 1,782,000.00 
First Mortgage, Warm ” Springs 

Branch, 59 Bond. <cecceesssee 1941 400,000.00 
First Mortgage, Big Sandy Railway, 

BUG TONGS bic ace dais tice nes aieaeid’s 1944 4,618,000.00 
First Mortgage, Paint Creek Branch, 

A OUR. oan cecionesceizscaacins 1945 539,000.00 
First Mortgage, Coal River Railway, 

Ree ONO. aniciald wale civad: cared ease 1945 2,809,000.00 
Convertible 5% Secured Gold Bonds 1946 40,180,000.00 
First Mortgage, Potts Creek Branch, 

QE ORE cca cae deeccccldenienses 1946 600,000.00 
First Mortgage, Va. Air Line Rail- 

way, 5% Bonds .....scessseeees 1952 900,000.00 
First Mortgage, R. & A. Division, 

PT TINTON ood) ahas0 0c: sieidrareie Saaraiies 1989 6,000,000.00 
Second Mortgage, R. & A. Division, 

ia CERI a ora, Sale bain. eo ccascte ew ecarare 1989 1,000,000.00 
General Mortgage, 434% Bonds.... 1992 48,129,000.00 


ence SITS 55000088 
7,983,169.54 


$181,535, 169.54 
47,265,000.00 
$291,597,169.54 


Equipment Trust Obligations and Contracts 





First Lien and Improvement Mort- 


gage 5% Bonds (see Contra)..... 1930 





WorkInG LIABILITIES. 


Loans aud Bilis Payables <<. ceeiscicicsicices $95,000.00 
TE TOME MUEMOOR «aie Wines baccieienie cc's c0.0'sm ee 399,777.04 
Audited Vouchers and. Pay MONGe< << 3,499,239.30 
WORE WENGER (ols cdcccac a ceciewe siesicdns 27,572.62 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable Wateverstaiee 350,050.07 
Matured Interest and Dividends Unpaid.. 399,722.90 
—— Mortgage and Secured Debt Un- 

ECR FP PLT e POEL EE re 514,154.17 
obw Working BANE Sccnccvessss- 67,960.40 





$5,353,476.50 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES, 


Unmatured Interest and Rents.......... $2,331,890.09 


WME PCE MIOEE oc oie leis isd,4.a,'0-0-6. 6050s eid’ 1,607,791.01 
Accrued Depreciation—Equipment Ape rre 5,357,529.63 
BU OR OUMIG eo cn sicdcie cicatiaw.aniwecs 436,817.36 
———_- ——— 9,734,028.09 
$15,087,504.59 
APPROPRIATED SURPLUS. 
Additions to Property through Income 
since June 30, 1907 ........+--seeeees $2,984,365.23 
Reserve Invested in Sinking Funds...... »570.97 
Reserve Invested in Insurance Fund..... 59,319.04 
(ne $3,076,255.24 
ProFItT AND LoOSS—BALANCE....--+++eeeees 6,989,894.36 
$10,066,149.60 
WOM on cess veudedkoeaceat sieacuds icedwieeew dens nds eneeaacre 








CHICAGO, SAINT PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND OMAHA RAILWAY COMPANY—THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


To the Stockholders of the Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
Railway Company: 
The Board of Directors submit herewith their report of the operations 
and affairs of the Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway 
Company for the fiscal year ending June 30, _ 





a — — < miles operated, 1,752. 
Beni eiapieenne nine sgaenaiey 
He geniuses 528,072.10 
Total Operating Revenues........se.seeeeseereereeercs $19,522,562.57 


12,958, '837.50 
$6,563,725.07 


Or: rating EXPENSES (66.38 per cent. of Operating Revenues) 





Net Revenue from Railway Operations...... eaesdeewe 
Rau way Tax Accruats (5.23 per cent. of 
Operating Revenues) ...-+ecsseeeeeeceeeees $1,022,052.69 9.67 
JNCOLLECTIBLE RAILWAY REVENUES....-.++++: 6,336.98 1,028,389. 
Railway Operating Income....sessccesseeecessserseecs $5,535,335.40 


NONOPERATING INCOME: 








Rental Income Sra aiwah a rareictaara ware ece a aerd - $357,852.35 

Dividend Income ..sescescsecesssceeereees 46,351.00 

Income from Funded Securities............ 15,224.78 

Income from Unfunded Securities and Ac- 
counts, and other items..........++eeees 37,151.39 
Total Nonoperating Income..........++eeeeeeeeeoeee eae 456,579.52 
Gross Income é eeaies r ee ediah.alg dele ene ee Ria Seew Ree $5,991,914.92 

DepuctTions FROM Gross INCOME: 

Rental Payments .........eccecccecsccecee $756,783.86 

Interest on Funded Debt..........+.-eeeeee 2,215,377.33 

Cther DGEGGctiOns ccc cess cccccncecscveens 16,726.93 
Total Deductions from Gross Income...... cegecwanawa's 2,988,888.12 
Net Income ....ccccccccccccccvcccccccccasccanccccecs $3,003,026.80 





676 


Disposition oF Net INCOME: 
Dividends 
7% on Preferred Stock 
7% on Common Stock 


$788,147.50 
1, 298, 969. 00 
- 2,087,116.50 


for the year $915,910.30 


The results as compared with the 
Freight Revenue increased 
Passenger Revenue incre’ se 
Other Transportation Re. enue 
Incidental Revenue increased 


Jalance Income 

preceding fiscal year were as follows: 
$1,337,110.73 

207,740.73 

120,640.80 

15,722.63 

Total Operating Revenues increased $1,681,214.89 
Operating Expenses increased 

Railway Tax Accruals increased 


Uncollectible Railway Revenues increased 


$851,239.99 


859,766.46 


Railway Operating Income increased $821,448.43 
Of the Operating Expenses for the current fiscal year $7,204,098.51, or 
55.59 per cent., was paid employees for labor, as compared with $6,599,- 
357.35, or 54.51 per cent., paid during the preceding fiscal year. The in- 
crease of $604,741.16 in the amount paid is accounted for as follows 
Increase account more time worked 513,928.2 22 
Increase account higher rates of compensation... 90,812.94 


$604, 741. 16 
MILES OF RAILROAD. 


The total number of miles of railroad owned June 30, 1916, 
was 1,683.22 miles 
In addition to which the company operated: 
Unper TRACKAGE R1GHTS— 
Northern Pacific Railway (Superior, Wis., to 
ee EO RE OS eres 
Great Northern Railway (St. Paul to Minne- 
apolis, Minn.) 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad (Minne- 
apolis to Merriam, Minn.)............... 27.00 “ 
Illinois Central Railroad (LeMars to Sioux 
Sw SOOO. scbsbtpesstebeseserinennss SOE 
Sioux City Bridge Company (bridge across 
Missouri River and tracks at Sioux City, 
lowa) 
Chicago and North Western Railway (Sioux 
City to Sioux City Bridge Company’s 
track) 


1.59 miles 
11.40 “ 


3.90 


69.59 * 
1752:81. ** 
781.14 miles 


“ 


Total miles of railroad operated June 30, 1916.... 
The above mileage is located as follows: 
In Wisconsin 
In Minnesota ; 
In , 2 “i 
In South Dakota .2 53 
In Nebraska 2 s 


752.81 
owned and operated 183.03 


In addition to the foregoing, the company 
miles of second track, located as follows: 
In Wisconsin 
In Minnesota 
In Nebraska 


157.09 miles 
24.23 
a: 71 “e 


“ 


Total 

FREIGHT TRAFFIC 

Traffic for the year ending June 30, 
were as follows: 


The details of Freight 1916, com- 
pared with the preceding year, 
—-—-—I NCREASE — 
Per 

Amount Cent. 
$1.337,110.73 11.60 
Percentage 
of Increase 
or Decrease 


1915 1916 
Freight Revenve.. $11,523,103.44 $12,860,214.17 


1915 1916 


Tons OF REVENUE FREIGHT 
CARRIED 

Tons OF REVENUE FREIGAT 
Cannime One MIS. s.6-.50006 

AVERAGE REVENUE RECEIVED PER 
Ton $1.31 

AVERAGE REVENUE RECEIVED PER 
i CUES op dcees Seca sa 

AVERAGE DISTANCE EACH y 
ENUE Town was HAULED 

MILEAGE OF FREIGHT AND 
TRAINS 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF TONS OF ALL 
FREIGHT CARRIED PER TRAIN 
MILE 360.13 

AVERAGE NuMBER OF TONS OF ALL 
FREIGHT CARRIED PER LOADED 
ey | CT rrr rae 

AVERAGE FREIGHT REVENUE PER 
DRAIN: DENEN cs cw haar venkess © $2.86 $2.89 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Traffic for the year ending June 30, 
were as follows: 


8,794,488 10,082,061 14.64 Inc. 


1,336,106,367 1,578,936,405 18.17 Inc. 


$1.28 2.29 Dec. 


.86 of a cent .81 of a cent 5.81 Dec. 


151.93 miles 156.61 miles 3.08 Inc. 


4,026,069 4,449,389 10.51 Inc. 


390.31 8.38 Inc. 


20.39 21.30 4.46 Inc. 


1.05 Inc. 


The details of Passenger 1916, 
compared with the preceding year, 
———1NCREASE— 
Per 
Amount Cent. 
$207,740.73 4.17 
Percentage 
of Increase 
or Decrease 
14.03 Inc. 
-97 Inc. 
3.19 Inc. 


3.19 Inc. 


1915 
$4,983,699.89 


1916 


PASSENGER REVENUE. $5,191,440.62 


1916 
5,436,588 
254,754,659 
95.49 cents 


1915 
4,767,826 
252,305,000 
104.53 cents 


PASSENGERS CARRIED..........+¢ 
PassENGERS Carriep ONE MILE.. 
AVERAGE Fare Parp PER PASSENGER 
AveraceE Rate Paip PER Pas- 

sencen wre MIs... 6.00<02200 


1.975 cents 2.038 cents 
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AVERAGE DistaANCE TRAVELED PER 
PASSENGER 

MILEAGE OF REVENUE PASSENGER 
AND MIxEp TRAINS 

AVERAGE PASSENGER TRAIN ReEv- 
ENUE PER TRAIN MILE $1.34 $1.40 


MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES 


The total Operating Expenses of the Company for the year ending 
June 30, 1916, were $12,958,837.50; of this amount $2,340,883.41 was for 
charges pertaining to Maintenance of Way and Structures, Included in 
these charges are $124,506.88 for steel rails, $350,986. 75 for ties, and the 
cost of re-ballasting 112.11 miles with gravel and cinders, also part cost 
of replacing 2,664 feet of wooden bridging with permanent work. 

During the year 6,424 tons of new steel rails and 8,605 tons of usable 
and re-rolled steel rails were laid in track, a greater portion of which 
replaced rails of lighter weight; 671,654 ties of all descriptions were laid 
in renewals. 

The details of the charges to Maintenance of Way and Structures for the 
year, compared with the previous year, were as follows: 


1915 1916 


46.86 miles 
4,349,764 4,404,103 


52.92 miles 11.45 Dec. 


1.25 Inc. 
4.48 Inc. 


Increase or 
: Decrease 
Cost oF Ralits: 

New steel rails 

Usable and re-rolled rails. 


$203,432.82 
229'051.76 
Cons "$432,484.58 
369,953.94 307,977.70 


$130,942.38 $124,506.88 
229,376.56 350,986.75 
20,270.06 17,970.71 
117,233.06 122,156.44 


774,745.18 


$362,580.63 
138,315.69 


$159,147.81 Dec. 
90,736.07 Inc. 


$68,411. 74 Dec. 
61 :976.24 Dec. 

$ 6, 435. 50 Dec. 
121,610.19 Ine. 
2299.35 Dec. 


Less value of old rails and 
ether items 





Net charge for rails...... 
Cost or TIEs 
Cost oF BALLAST 
Cost oF OTHER TRACK MaAtTE- 
RIAL 
RoapwAy AND TracK LABOR 
AND OTHER EXPENSES....... 


4,923.38 Inc. 
6,995.17 Inc. 


781,740.35 





Total Charges for Roadway 
and Track 
Other Charges Account Mainte- 
nance of Way and Structures 
were as follows: 
Bripces, TRESTLES 
VERTS 
Roap CRossINGs, 
SIGNALS AND 
PLANTS 
BUILDINGS, 
GROUNDS 
Docks AND WHARVES 
SUPERINTENDENCE 
Roapway Toots AND SUPPLIES. 
Sunpry MISCELLANEOUS 
CHARGES 


$1,397,361.13 $124,793.89 Inc. 


AND CuL- 
374,012.22 
73,771.69 


4,061.34 Inc. 
9,768.34 Inc. 


159,950.88 
Fences, Etc. 64,003.35 

INTERLOCKING 
28,082.14 24,269.38 

FIXTURES 

207,458.28 
96.30 
107,451.21 
24,502.41 


263,795.65 
1,523.02 
110,132.92 
30,498.01 


65,519.39 


5,995.60 Inc. 
27,364.89 Dec. 








Total Charges Account Mainte- 
nance of Way and Structures.$1,956.803.49 $2,340,883.41 $384,079.92 Inc. 
The above charges for Maintenance of Way and Structures for the 
current year amount to 18.06 per cent. of the total Operating Expenses, as 
compared with 16.16 per cent. for the preceding fiscal year. 
MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT. 
The charges on account of Maintenance of Equipment for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1916, compared with the preceding year, were as follows: 
Increase or 
1915 1916 Decrease 
$975,126.79 $1,000,517.91 $ 25,391.12 Inc. 
1,061,967.59 977,559.14 84,408.45 Dec. 
265,800.71 245,929.07 19,871.64 Dec. 
35,127.09 50,937.54 15,810.45 Inc. 
31,300.56 32,680.20 1,379.64 Inc. 
68,929.43 66,772.19 2,157.24 Dec. 


LocoMOTIVES 

FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 

PASSENGER-TRAIN 

Work EQuiIPMENT 

SHop MACHINERY AND TOOLs.. 

SUPERINTENDENCE 

Sunpry MISCELLANEOUS 
CHARGES 38,704.54 


44,741.24 6,036.70 Inc. 





Total Charges Account Mainte- 
nance of Equipment........ $2,476,956.71 $2,419,137.29 $57,819.42 Dec. 
The above charges for Maintenance of Equipment for the current year 
amount to 18.67 per cent. of the total Operating Expenses, as compared 
with 20.46 per cent. for the preceding fiscal year. 


RESERVE FOR ACCRUED DEPRECIATION ON EQUIPMENT 


At the close of the preceding fiscal year there was a balance 
to the credit of the Equipment Reserve Accounts of 

During the year ending June 30, 1916, there was credite 
to the Equipment Reserve Accounts on account of charges to 
Operating Expenses for Accrued Depreciation 


$1,912,783.32 


465,420.52 


$2,378,203.84 

And there was charged during the year against the above 

amount the Accrued Depreciation previously credited this ac- 

count on Equipment retired or transferred from one class of 
service to another 


84,336.62 


Leaving a balance to the credit of the Equipment Reserve 
Accounts on June 30, 1916, of 


TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES 
The Transportation Expenses of the Company for the year _ were 
$7,208,270.51, or 55.62 per cent. of the total Operating Expenses. Of this 
amount $4, 019, 860.36, or 55.77 per cent., was for labor; $2,157,988.19, or 
29.94 per cent., was "for fuel for locomotives; and $1,030,421.96, or 14.29 
per_cent., was for supplies and miscellaneous items. 
The total increase in the charges as compared with the preceding year 
vas $470,573.34, distributed as follows: 
Increase in amount charged for labor..............-25- $380,085.51 
Increase in amount charged for fuel for locomotives.... 235,523.54 
Decrease in amount charged for supplies and miscel- 
laneous items 145,035.71 


$470,573.34 


S T. CLARK 
President. 


$2,293,867.22 


By order the Board of Directors, 
JAMES 





